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TWO    LILIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THUS  did  the  wayward  breath  of  fate  seem 
to  drift  once  more  the  fortunes  of  Edward 
Graham  towards  the  shores  of  Saint  Aubin.  He 
yielded  to  circumstances,  but  he  did  so  without 
fear  or  regret,  with  something,  indeed,  of  a 
vanquished  man's  eagerness  to  fight  over  again 
the  old  battle  on  the  old  battle-field,  where  he 
had  been  so  cruelly  and  so  unjustly  defeated. 
In  his  heart  he  found  that  he  panted  for  that 
revenge  of  success  which  is  so  dear  to  wounded 
pride,  and  which,  alas  !  is  so  rare  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  unfortunate.  To  fall  once  seems 
to  doom  a  man  to  fall  again  and  again,  to  fail 
in  the  beginning  is  like  taking  a  lease  of  many 
a  bitter  defeat.  But  Edward  Graham  was  still 
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young  and  sanguine,  and  he  neither  could  nor 
would  doubt  that  he  should  succeed  in  the  end. 
Scarcely  exchanging  a  word,  the  two  men  walk- 
ed through  the  Basse-ville  to  the  late  Monsieur 
Duhamel's  villa.  It  stood  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  with  a  pleasant  flower-garden  in 
front,  and  a  green  orchard  behind,  a  cheerful 
abode,  but  scarcely  one  in  which  a  young  man 
would  care  to  live  alone. 

Mr.  Graham  remembered  once  passing  by  the 
place  with  Lily  Scot,  and  saying  to  her,  "  We 
must  try  to  have  something  like  that,  must  we 
not?"  And  he  recollected  her  sweet,  shy  smile, 
and  modest  look  of  grateful  affection ;  and  now 
that  the  pretty  dwelling,  with  its  cheerful  rooms, 
was  to  be  his,  he  had  lost  her,  and  all  the  pro- 
mises of  love.  That  is  so  hard  in  life,  though 
in  youth  wre  do  not  realise  it.  It  is  not  that  we 
never  get  what  the  fair  traitress  Hope 
promises  so  liberally  to  our  eager  desires,  it  is 
that  she  dispenses  her  gifts  one  by  one,  and 
seldom  or  never  when  we  can  enjoy  them  in  their 
fulness.  That  pretty  cage  wrhich  Edward  Gra- 
ham had  longed  for  to  place  his  darling  bird  in 
might  be  his  now,  but  the  bird  was  estranged, 
and,  saddest  of  all,  he  wished  for  it  no  more. 
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"  I  suppose  it  must  always  be  so/'  he  thought, 
with  a  sigh,  as  Mr.  Lennard,  taking  the  key  out 
of  his  pocket,  opened  the  door  and  let  him  in  ; 
"  but  the  more's  the  pity." 

11  The  rooms  are  not  amiss/'  said  Mr.  Lennard, 
throwing  a  window  open,  and  letting  in  the 
morning  sun  ;  "  and  the  furniture,  though  plain, 
is  good.  You  can  go  and  look  at  the  bed-rooms 
upstairs.     You  will  find  me  in  the  orchard." 

Edward  Graham  merely  gave  a  look  to  the 
upper  rooms,  then  joined  Mr.  Lennard,  who  was 
walking  rapidly  under  the  pear  and  apple-trees, 
and  now  and  then  stretching  out  his  hand  to 
pick  some  of  the  dead  man's  fruit. 

"  Well,  does  the  house  suit  you?"  he  asked, 
without  looking  at  Edward  Graham. 

"The  house  suits  me  well  enough.  What 
about  the  terms  ?" 

iC  Ah !  what  about  the  terms  %  Monsieur  Du- 
hamel's  beurre  beats  mine.  Well,  suppose  we 
say  twelve  hundred  francs,  forty-eight  pounds 
a  year ;  or,  if  you  like,  ninety-six  pounds,  which 
I  shall  deduct  from  the  four  hundred." 

"  That  is  a  very  strange  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Lennard." 

"Very,"   replied  Mr.  Lennard,  with  perfect 
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candour.  "  But  then  this  is  a  peculiar  transac- 
tion altogether.  I  give  you,  in  reality,  Monsieur 
Duhamel's  shoes  for  nothing.  I  let  you  have  his 
house,  furniture,  and  all,  at  a  moderate  price. 
I  must  have  some  security  that  my  late  wife's 
nieces  do  not  lose  through  my  good  nature — 
eh  V9  And  he  laid  his  finger  to  his  nose,  and 
gave  Mr.  Graham  one  of  his  boring  looks. 

"  Very  well,"  answered  the  young  man,  care- 
lessly ;  "  it  makes  very  little  difference  to  me. 
You  will  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  two  years' 
rent,  give  me  three  hundred  and  four  pounds  in 
ready  money,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  any 
further  transactions  between  us  until  the  two 
years  are  out." 

"Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Lennard,  drily;  "only 
when  do  you  mean  to  take  possession  ?  This 
afternoon  I" 

"  I  must  go  to  England  first,  and  settle  some 
little  matters  there,  Mr.  Leum!!^.'' 

"And  you  will  be  back?"  said  Mr.  Lennard, 
interrogatively. 

"  This  day  week  at  the  latest/' 

Mr.  Lennard  looked  by  no  means  pleased  at 
the  delay. 

"  And  suppose  I  should  change  my  mind  T  he 
suggested,  tauntingly. 
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"  You  are  quite  free  to  do  so/'  was  the  com- 
posed reply. 

Edward  Graham  would  have  scorned  to  exact 
a  pledge  from  Mr.  Lennard,  for  he  had  no  faith 
in  his  honour,  and  he  felt  he  could  trust  impli- 
citly to  his  passions.  He  felt,  too,  though  he 
did  not  say  so,  the  urgency  of  taking  time  by 
the  forelock ;  but  for  his  aunt,  he  would  have 
left  Saint  Aubin  that  very  morning,  in  order  to 
return  the  more  speedily,  and  step  into  those 
shoes  of  Monsieur  Duhamel  which  Mr.  Len- 
nard's  capricious  and  revengeful  feelings  had  so 
unexpectedly  put  before  his  feet. 

Mr.  Lennard  was  silent  till  they  left  the 
house.  When  he  had  locked  the  door  and  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket,  he  looked  at  his  com- 
panion, and  said  significantly — 

"Mr.  Graham,  take  my  advice — come  back 
without  loss  of  time.  I  might  change  my  mind. 
My  good-for-nothing  nephew,  Dick  Cowper, 
might  like  the  late  Monsieur  Duhamel's  shoes."" 

"  And  would  you  give  him  Miss  Bertram's  four 
hundred  pounds  ?"  asked  Edward  Graham, 
derisively.  "  No !  Well,  then,  Mr.  Lennard, 
the  late  Monsieur  Duhamel's  shoes  are  worth 
very  little  without   that.     I  believe  your  way 
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lies  in  that  direction  ;  mine  is  in  this.  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Lennard." 

He  raised  his  hat  with  grave  politeness,  and 
walked  away  without  looking  back.  Mr.  Len- 
nard stared  after  him,  then  laughed  aloud,  and 
went  his  way,  shaking  his  head  over  it  all. 

Edward  Graham  stayed  within  the  whole 
day,  but  Mr.  Lennard  made  no  sign.  His  aunt 
sent  him  word  that  her  cold  was  better,  and 
that  she  would  leave  with  him  the  next  morn- 
ing. She  kept  her  word,  and  they  met  in  the 
yard  of  the  inn,  where  the  car  stood  waiting  for 
the  travellers.  They  had  not  been  able  to 
secure  the  coupS,  and  had  to  sit  in  the  interior 
with  three  peasant  women  strung  with  baskets 
and  parcels,  and  an  old  Norman  in  a  blue 
blouse  and  white  nightcap. 

"  How  is  your  cold,  aunt  V*  asked  Edward 
Graham,  struck  with  the  disturbed  expression 
of  his  aunt's  face.     "  You  do  not  look  well/' 

Mrs.  Graham  protested  that  she  was  quite 
well,  but  with  many  nods  and  heavy  sighs 
declared  that  it  was  something  else — something 
quite  different.  She  would  tell  him  in  Dieppe. 
She  would  rather  not  talk  about  it  now. 

<f  The  good  old  sonl  has  been  taking  my  part 
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— or  Lily's  part — with  Mrs.  Scot  and  her 
daughter,  and  there  has  been  a  difference," 
thought  Edward  Graham.  "  God  bless  her ! 
She  will  never  be  able  to  see  wrong  done  and 
hold  her  tongue." 

"  I  fear,  auntie,  your  news  are  not  pleasant," 
he  said,  cheerfully.  "I,  too,,  have  a  piece  of 
news  for  you." 

"  Good  news  for  you,  Ned !"  said  she,  sud- 
denly brightening  up. 

"  I  hope  so,  auntie.     I  will  tell  you  later." 

Mrs.  Graham  nodded  sagaciously,  and  look- 
ing at  her  neighbours,  remarked  mysteriously 
that  the  natives  of  this  part  of  France  were 
very  sly,  and  might  understand  more  than  they 
pretended.  "  Do  you  think,  for  instance,"  she 
added,  in  a  perfectly  distinct  voice,  "  that  this 
old  gentleman  in  the  nightcap  is  really  asleep  ? 
I  think  he  is  only  pretending." 

"  And  do  you  think  he  understands  English, 
auntie  ?"  asked  Edward  Graham,  much  amused. 

"  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  did,"  cried  Mrs. 
Graham  at  the  pitch  of  her  voice,  so  that  the 
old  man  gave  a  start,  stared  around  him,  then 
burst  out  into  a  low  chuckle,  which  thoroughly 
disconcerted  Mrs.  Graham,  who,  being  the  soul 
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of  good-nature,  was  suddenly  distressed  at  the 
thought  of  having  hurt  his  feelings. 

"  Pas  possible  de  comprendre  un  mot  de  leur 
baragouinage,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  nudging 
the  woman  next  him,  who  drew  back  with  a 
a  prudish  air. 

"  My  goodness !  what  does  he  say  ?"  cried 
Mrs.  Graham,  in  a  flurry.  "  I  hope  he  is  not 
affronted." 

"  No,  aunt;  he  declares  he  cannot  understand 
a  word  of  our  gibberish." 

"  Why,  it  is  their  talk  that  is  gibberish,"  said 
Mrs.  Graham,  rather  indignantly. 

n  Of  course  it  is,  auntie.  The  mote  and  the 
beam    hold  good   in    this   as  in  many  another 


case." 


The  rest  of  their  journey  was  uneventful,  but 
Edward  Graham  noticed  with  concern  that  his 
aunt's  kind  face  relapsed  into  its  previous 
gloom,  and  never  cleared  until  they  alighted 
from  the  car,  and  went  into  a  quiet  hotel.  The 
room  they  were  shown  into  was  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  looked  out  on  the  quay.  They  could 
see  the  people  passing  by,  and  waggons  heavily 
laden  going  to  the  railway-station,  and  the 
boat  they  were  to  cross  in,  and  a  line  of  blue 
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sea  water   shining   in  the   sun  they  saw  too. 

"  I  think  I  will  sit  with  my  back  to  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Graham,  shuddering  at  the  sight  of  her 
enemy. 

"  Do,  auntie  ;  and  now  you  can  tell  me  what 
has  happened." 

Mrs.  Graham's  face  became  clouded  once 
more. 

"  Oh !  such  a  terrible  affair,  but  it  is  a  relief 
to  talk  about  it.  Little  Lily  Bertram  has  run 
away." 

The  journey  had  made  Edward  Graham 
thirsty,  but  on  hearing  this  he  put  down  his 
glass  untasted. 

"  Run  away  ! — with  whom  V  he  asked,  after 
a  pause. 

"  No  one  knows  ;  but  a  gardener,  who  had 
worked  for  Mr.  Bertram  many  years,  left  Saint 
Aubin  last  night  for  Heronville,  where  Miss 
Bertram's  cousins  on  her  mother's  side  are  all 
living,  and  it  is  supposed  she  went  off  with  him 
to  them.  Mr.  Lennard  never  found  it  out  till 
this  morning,  and  he  started  for  Heronville  at 
once.  Poor  little  thing ! — I  fear  he  will  be  very 
unkind  when  he  catches  her." 

u  I  fear  so  too,"  said  Edward  Graham,  much 
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disturbed.  lie  was  sorry  for  Miss  Bertram,  but 
he  also  felt  uneasy  on  his  own  account.  "  You 
do  not  think  she  is  gone  to  England  to  Miss 
Cowper's  V  he  said,  after  a  while. 

"  My  dear  boy,  how  could  the  child  go  to 
England  alone?"  answered  Mrs.  Graham,  star- 
ing. "  And  then  they  are  all  so  unkind  to  the 
poor  little  thing.  Mrs.  Petherick  comes  rushing 
in  with  the  news,  and  Mrs.  Scot  flies  into  a  rage, 
and  calls  her  an  ungrateful  monkey,  as  if  the 
poor  child  had  anything  to  be  grateful  about ! 
and  Lily  Scot — why,  Lily  herself  all  but  loses 
her  temper  when  I  take  the  child's  part,  and 
says  in  a  heat  that  she  is  a  very  forward  girl, 
and  that  most  probably  William  Lennard  has 
abetted  her,  for  it  seems  he,  too,  is  missing  ; 
and,  after  all,  perhaps  she  has  run  off  with 
him." 

"  AVhy  should  she,  auntie  ?"  drily  asked  Ed- 
ward Graham. 

"  Well,  yes  ;  and  I  said  so.  I  said  to  Lily, 
1  My  dear,  I  daresay  Mr.  Lennard  would  only  be 
too  glad  if  little  Miss  Bertram,  who  is  an 
heiress  and  a  pretty  girl,  were  to  run  off  with 
his  nephew."  And  Lily  coloured  up,  and  her 
eyes  quite  flashed,   she  was  so  angry:  and  — 
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and  I  am  warm,  you  know,  and  so  our  parting 
was  not  as  pleasant  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
I  daresay  it  was  all  my  fault,"  added  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham, rubbing  her  nose. 

"  And  is  nothing  else  known  1" 

"  Nothing ;  save  that  her  bed  was  not  slept 


in. 


"  And  does  no  one  suspect  that  she  may  have 
gone  to  England  t" 

"  Oh  !  no.  I  said  to  Lily,  '  Don't  you  think, 
dear,  she  may  have  gone  to  Miss  Cowper's?' 
But  Lily  answered,  •  Do  you  think  Miss  Cow- 
per  would  have  her?'  So  I  saw  by  that  she 
knew  nothing." 

Miss  Scot  knew  more  than  Mrs.  Graham  gave 
her  credit  for.  She  knew  of  Miss  Cowper's 
letter,  and  had  read  it,  and  had  heard  Miss 
Bertram  protest  that  she  would  go  to  that 
lady ;  but  she  knew  too  how  to  keep  her  own 
counsel,  and  in  her  heart  she  was  not  sorry 
that  Miss  Bertram  should  be  out  of  the  way. 

Edward  Graham  was  very  silent  during  the 
rest  of  the  meal — he  could  not  help  wondering 
if  Miss  Bertram's  flight  would  affect  his  new 
prospects  ;  and  if  so,  how  far?  His  aunt  had 
forgotten  that   he  had  something  to  tell  her,. 
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and  he  did  not  renew  the  subject.  Mrs.  Gra- 
hanx,  whose  gloomy  looks  had  returned,  said 
not  one  word  until,  as  dinner  was  nearly  ended, 
she  broke  out  with — 

"  He  has  such  a  bad  look." 

"  Who  has,  auntie?" 

"  Mr.  Lennard.  I  wish  she  were  out  of  his 
hands,  Ned." 

"  I  wish  she  had  never  been  in  them,  aunt. 
Will  you  take  a  walk  ?" 

"I  can't,  Ned — I  can't  get  that  poor  child 
out  of  my  head.  I  must  write  to  Lily  Scot, 
and  tell  her  to  let  me  know  all  about  poor  little 
Lily  Bertram.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  sleep  for 
thinking  of  her.  I  shall  always  see  that  wicked 
little  man  catching  her." 

Edward  Graham  did  not  answer.  He  pushed 
back  his  chair,  and  was  rising  to  go,  when  his 
eyes,  which  were  gazing  abstractedly  through 
the  window  before  him,  suddenly  took  a  startled 
look.  A  peasant  girl,  in  a  long  black  cloak, 
with  a  little  bundle  in  her  hand,  was  looking  in 
at  them  through  the  panes.  Surely  that  pale 
face  under  the  black  hood  was  one  he  knew. 

"  Aunt/'  said  he,  quietly,  "  turn  round  and 
tell  me  who  it  is  that  is  looking  in  at  us." 
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Mrs.  Graham  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  whilst 
she  clasped  her  hand  and  uttered  a  startled  cry, 
Edward  Graham  went  to  the  door,  and  opening 
it,  let  Miss  Bertram  in. 

"  Lily/'  said  Mrs.  Graham,  rising  so  abruptly 
that  her  chair  fell  back — "  Lily,  my  poor  child, 
is  it  you  ?" 

"I  have  run  away/'  said  Lily.  "  I  am  going 
to  England,  to  Miss  Cowper.  Will  you  let  me 
go  with  you,  Mrs.  Graham  ?  " 

It  was  to  her  that  she  spoke,  but  at  Edward 
Graham  that  she  looked.  His  heart  ached  at 
that  wistful,  pleading  look.  Every  manly  im- 
pulse in  his  bosom  awoke  and  went  towards 
her,  as,  without  giving  his  aunt  time  to  reply,, 
he  held  out  his  hand  and  said,  "  Yes,  Lily,  we 
will  take  you." 

"  Of  course  we  will  !"  cried  Mrs.  Graham, 
hysterically.  u  And,  oh  !  Edward,  do  tell  them 
to  give  the  child  some  dinner ;  and  let  us  make 
haste  and  be  gone." 

Mr.  Graham  obeyed.  He  was  not  so  much 
surprised.  He  had  in  some  sort  expected  it  all 
along.  He  had  felt  that  this  trouble  was  want- 
ing to  complete  the  rest.  He  ordered  dinner 
for  Lily,  and  left  her  with  his  aunt  whilst  he 
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went  and  secured  an  extra  berth  for  her.  When 
he  came  back,  Mrs.  Graham  met  him  with  out- 
stretched arms  and  tearful  eyes. 

"  Oh!  Ned,"  she  said  half  laughing,  half  cry- 
ing, "  you  would  never  guess  how  she  came ! 
AVhy,  she  came  in  the  car  with  us,  or  rather 
upon  it.  She  sat  on  the  top  under  that  big 
hood  of  a  thing,  and  the  driver  knew  her, 
though  she  wore  a  peasant's  dress  ;  but,  God 
bless  him,  he  would  not  betray  the  child,  and 
she  was  in  Saint  Aubin  last  night,  but  you  are 
not  to  ask  where,  for  she  is  not  to  tell,  and 
here  she  is,  whilst  Mr.  Lennard  is  running  off 
to  Heronville,  and  she  travelled  like  a  little 
Norman  peasant,  with  a  white  cap  and  all,  and 
gave  us  such  a  start — God  bless  her !" 

All  this  time  Lily  was  looking  at  Mr.  Graham 
with  a  sad,  wistful  smile,  though  she  said  not  a 
word. 

"  How  old  are  you,  Miss  Bertram  ?"  he  asked, 
rather  gravely. 

"  I  shall  soon  be  eighteen,"  she  answered. 

"  Then  you  will  have  to  wait  three  years  be- 
fore you  are  free,"  said  he,  and  his  look  rested 
kindly  on  the  pale,  sad  girl  who  still  looked  such 
a  child. 
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They  soon  went  on  board,  and  soon  were  out 
at  sea.  The  weather  was  calm  and  fair,  but  it 
was  night  when  they  reached  London.  Edward 
Graham  drove  home  with  his  aunt  and  Lily  to 
Hammersmith.  He  alighted  first,  and  helped 
his  aunt  to  come  down.  When  she  stood  on 
the  pavement,  she  said  to  him, 

"  The  poor  little  thing  is  done  up ;  she  has 
fallen  asleep." 

He  looked  in  and  saw  her  pale  face,  on  which 
the  gaslight  shone.  It  was  sad,  even  in  slum- 
ber, and  tears  were  still  lying  on  her  cheek. 

"Poor  little  thing,"  he  half  sighed,  "she 
cannot  help  it,  but  it  is  hard,"  for  he  thought 
of  Mr.  Lennard  and  what  his  wrath  would  be, 
and  how  his  chance  of  success  was  once  more 
over. 

"Ned,"  called  back  his  aunt  as  he  was  turn- 
ing away,  economically  walking  home,  "  what 
were  those  good  news  you  were  to  tell  me?" 

"They  have  not  crossed  the  sea,  aunt,"  he 
answered.     "  Good  night,  God  bless  you,  Lily." 

And  Mr.  Graham  was  right ;  two  days  later 
there  came  a  furious  letter  from  Mr.  Lennard, 
which  the  young  man  was  wise  enough  not  to 
answer. 
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[OW  mind  you  come  and  dine  with  us  to- 
morrow— no,  the  day  after,"  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham said  to  her  nephew  before  they  parted. 

"Very  well,  auntie,"  he  had  answered,  and 
faithful  to  the  appointment,  he  went  to  Ham- 
mersmith the  next  day  but  one.  It  happened 
to  be  a  Monday,  and  ever  afterwards  Edward 
Graham,  in  that  secret  autobiography  which  we 
all  keep,  called  it  Memorable  Monday.  In  the 
morning  came  Mr.  Lennard's  letter.  That 
was  expected,  yet  trying,  especially  when  cast- 
ing up  his  accounts  with  an  anxious  brow, 
Edward  Graham  looked  at  the  bare  and 
desolate  road  before  him,  and  far  as  he  might 
gaze,  nothing  less  bleak  appeared  to  cheer  him 
now. 

Perhaps  it  was  natural  that  when,  on  reach- 
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ing  his  aunt's  bouse  that  eveniug,  that  good 
lady  welcomed  him  with  a  dismayed  "Oh!  Ned, 
she's  gone,"  perhaps  we  say  it  was  natural  that 
Edward  Graham  should  not  feel  much  disap- 
pointed. Lily  had  always  cost  him  rather  dear, 
and  though  he  was  not  so  ungenerous  as  to  re- 
sent it,  he  could  not  forget  it  either.  So  it  was 
very  calmly  that  he  said, 

"  She  has  not  run  away,  I  hope  V3 

"  Run  away !  oh,  no  ;  but  Miss  Cowper  came 
and  fetched  her  this  morning.  I  begged  hard 
to  keep  her  till  to-morrow,  but  Miss  Cowper 
would  not  hear  of  it ;  and  when  shall  we  see 
her  again?"  despondently  added  Mrs.  Graham. 

Mr.  Graham  looked  as  if  he  could  bear  the 
loss  of  Lily's  society,  but  he  was  silent. 

"It  seems  Miss  Cowper  is  going  to  travel, 
and  as  of  course  she  cannot  take  Lily,  she  will 
put  her  into  a  convent — oh  !  so  far  away.  I 
waoted  to  keep  the  child,  but  Miss  Cowper 
became  so  grand  and  said  Miss  Bertram  was 
confided  to  her  by  the  late  Mr.  Bertram,  and  so 
on,  that  she  silenced  me.  Lily,  too,  though  she 
looked  wistfully  at  me,  said  it  was  her  papa's 
wish,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it  all,  and  the 
girl  was  gone.  Poor  little  Lily  !  I  do  not  suppose 

VOL.  III.  C 
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Mr.Tennard  can  come    and   take   her  away." 

"  It  is  not  likely,  aunt.  He  was  her  guardian 
according  to  French,  but  not  by  English  law." 

"  True.     Ned,  the  man  must  be  savage." 

"  Yes,  aunt,  he  must."  And  Edward  Graham 
remembered  the  morning's  letter. 

'•  And  if  he  could  do  us  any  injury  he  would," 
continued  Mrs.  Graham. 

"  We  need  not  doubt  that,  aunt." 

"But  then  he  may  not  know  where  Lily 
Bertram  is." 

"  Oh !  yes,  aunt,  he  does.  And  concealment 
being  useless,  Mr.  Graham  showed  his  aunt  Mr. 
Lennard's  letter,  and  explained  its  purport. 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  pitifully — 
"  my  poor  boy,  that  is  hard !"  And  she  clasped 
her  hands,  and  looked  at  him  with  much  sor- 
row. 

"  Auntie,"  said  he,  lightly,  u  you  promised  me 
my  dinner,  and  I  am  getting  quite  hungry."' 

But  though  dinner  was  brought  in  at  once, 
though  Mrs.  Graham  did  her  best  to  be  hos- 
pitable, she  could  not  recover  from  the  depres- 
sion brought  on  by  her  nephew's  confession. 

"  I  know  I  am  the  cause  of  it  all,"  she  said, 
gloomily.     "If  I  had  discouraged  the  child,  she 
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would  not  have  run  away  and  joined  us.  It  is 
all  my  doing.  To  lose  such  a  chance  as  that  of 
Monsieur  Duhamel's  shoes !  And  I  daresay 
you  would  have  married  Lily  Scot  too." 

"I  do  not  think  so,  aunt,"  he  answered, 
coldly. 

"  And  I  who  told  you  Lily  Bertram  was  the 
gold  thread  in  your  life,"  persisted  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham. iC  Why,  she  has  proved  the  blackest  of 
black  threads,  poor  little  innocent !  Ned,  Ned, 
it  is  very  good  of  you  to  forgive  me,  but  I  don't 
deserve  it.  You  warned  me  against  it,  but  I 
would  have  my  own  way ;  I  would  bring  it  all  on. 
My  poor  boy,  I  must  do  something.  You  must 
let  me  give  you  money,  and  I  must  talk  to  Mrs. 
Fay,  and  tell  her  to  make  you  build  something 
or  other  for  her." 

"  Auntie,"  he  interrupted,  laying  his  hand  on 
her  arm,  and  speaking  rather  gravely,  "  do  not 
talk  of  giving  me  more  money,  or  I  shall  think 
myself  a  doomed  man,  destined  to  hang  upon 
you.  As  to  Mrs.  Fay,  please  let  her  alone.  She 
is  rich,  but  I  daresay  she  is  like  Miss  Cowper 
with  her  almshouses." 

ft  But  Mr.  Blake,"  cried  Mrs.  Graham,  brighten- 
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ing,  "  you  spoke  of  a  Mr.  Blake  in  Saint 
Aubin." 

"  Yes,  auntie,  and  he  is  gone  to  the  Continent, 
and  will  come  back  Heaven  knows  when  !  Come, 
auntie,  do  not  look  tragic.  It  is  a  long  lane 
that  has  no  turning !" 

He  spoke  hopefully  and  did  his  best  to  com- 
fort her.  He  partly  succeeded,  but  when  they 
parted,  and  he  walked  home  under  a  starry  sky, 
meeting  the  chill  breath  of  the  September  even- 
ing, his  own  thoughts  were  dark  enough. 

"  I  am  twenty-eight,"  thought  he,  "  and  I 
owe  two  hundred  pounds,  and  can  barely  earn 
my  bread.  It  is  time  there  should  be  a  change, 
for  surely  the  lane  is  a  long  one." 

So  spake  Despondency  ;  but  Hope,  though  un- 
heeded, was  close  by  all  the  time,  her  hand 
upon  the  gate  that  was  going  to  open  a  new 
path  before  Edward  Graham,  a  path  that  went 
no  longer  through  arid  wastes,  but  which  wound 
through  bounteous  shade  and  sweet  waters  to  a 
fair  city  bathed  in  golden  light. 

As  the  youug  man  reached  his  own  door,  and 
let  himself  in  with  a  latch-key,  a  man  in  the 
passage  was  hurrying  out,  followed  by  Mrs. 
Rawlings. 
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"  Why,  there  he  is  !  "  she  cried.  w  Oh  !  Mr. 
Graham,  a  telegram  for  you,  sir,  on  the  parlour 
table,  sir."  And  she  bustled  in  with  him,  and 
stood  looking  in  his  face  as  he  tore  the  envelope 
open. 

"No  bad  news,  sir,  I  hope?"  said  Mrs.  Raw- 
lings.  "  Ever  since  I  got  a  telegram  telling  me 
there  had  been  a  fire  in  the  house,  and  that  all 
the  window-curtains  were  burned  to  a  cinder — 
that  was  not  in  the  telegram,  but  I  found  it  out 
when  I  came  back — ever  since  then  the  mere 
sight  of  those  envelopes  gives  me  quite  a 
turn." 

"  No,  not  bad  news,  thank  you,"  said  Edward 
Graham,  briefly.  "  I  am  going  out  of  town 
for  some  time,  Mrs.  Rawlings,  and  I  see  " — look- 
ing at  his  watch — "  I  have  no  time  to  lose  to 
catch  the  train.  I  leave  you  my  keys,  as  I 
shall  probably  trouble  you  to  send  me  down 
some  things.  If  any  letters  or  messages  come, 
you  will  kindly  forward  them  at  once  to  this 
direction.     Good  night,  Mrs.  Rawlings." 

"And  when  will  you  be  back,  sir?"  asked 
Mrs.  Rawlings,  following  him  to  the  door. 

"  I  cannot  say,  Mrs.  Rawlings." 

An  empty  cab  was  passing  by,  he  hailed  it, 
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got  in,  and  it  was  over.  Mrs.  Rawlings,  rather 
bewildered,  and  indeed  rather  uneasy,  went 
back  to  the  parlour,  and  spying  the  telegraphic 
message  on  the  floor,  picked  it  up  and  read  its 
brief  contents  without  scruple,  for  since  the  peo- 
ple at  the  telegraphic  office  knew  all  about  it, 
why  might  not  she  ?  The  message  was  from 
J.  P.  Blake,  Blake  House,  and  ran  thus  :  "Come 
at  once.     House  in  danger." 

"I  declare  a  breath  would  have  knocked  me 
down/'  said  Mrs.  Rawlings,  when  relating  this 
incident  to  her  married  daughter.  "  When  I 
thought  of  the  house  tumbling  down,  and  the 
poor  creatures  in  it,  I  felt  so  faint  that  I  could 
scarcely  stand." 

Blake  House  was  indeed  in  some  peril,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Blake.  Mr.  Blake  had  intended  going  to 
the  Continent ;  Mr.  Blake  had  changed  his  mind 
at  the  eleventh  hour;  Mr.  Blake  suddenly  dis- 
covering that  Mr.  Graham  was  not  his  man.  and 
that  he  (Mr.  Blake)  had  a  genius  for  architec- 
ture, had  gone  on  with  the  repairs  of  Blake 
House  after  a  fashion  of  his  own.  The  result 
was  that  "  house-in-danger"  message  which 
had  given  Mrs.  Rawlings  a  turn,  and  sent  off 
Edward  Graham  on  an  unexpected  journey. 
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The  young  architect,  on  his  arrival,  found 
Mr.  Blake  both  alarmed  and  penitent.  Mr. 
Blake  was  also  in  mortal  dread  of  ridicule.  He 
knew  that  if  the  world  got  hold  of  so  good  a 
story  as  his  turning  amateur  builder  and  archi- 
tect, and  thereby  endangering  the  safety  of  his 
ancestral  mansion,  the  world  which,  as  we  know, 
is  a  good-natured  world,  would  never  let  it  go 
again,  but  would  shake  it  at  him  vauntingly  till 
the  day  of  his  death.  Mr.  Blake  was  therefore 
in  a  state  of  abject  fear,  which  Edward  Graham 
saw  through,  and  did  his  best  to  dispel  by  hint- 
ing quietly  that  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  talk 
on  professional  matters.  Mr.  Blake's  spirits 
rose  on  the  assurance.  He  did  not  thank  Ed- 
ward Graham,  but  he  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  said  cheerfully, 

"  Well,  Mr.  Graham,  suppose  we  do  not  go  in 
merely  for  repairs,  which  are  always  odious,  but 
for  a  new  wing,  eh  V 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  wanted,"  honestly 
said  Mr.  Graham. 

"  Yes,  yes  it  is,"  hastily  replied  Mr.  Blake, 
who  longed  to  destroy  every  trace  of  his  handi- 
work.    "  We  will  see  about  it  to-morrow  morn- 

tog.- 
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And  the  next  morning  they  both  looked  at 
the  grey  old  house,  in  the  mild  September  sun- 
shine, and  the  new  wing  was  decreed  forth- 
with. 

"  But  he  may  slip  through  my  fingers  yet," 
thought  Edward  Graham,  who  could  not  believe 
in  so  much  good  fortune.  And  such  indeed 
might  have  been  the  case,  but  for  Mr.  Blake's 
lurking  fear  of  having  his  delinquencies  re- 
vealed. "  If  I  let  him  go  he  will  tell  everyone 
about  it,"  thought  Mr.  Blake.  So  not  to  let 
Edward  Graham  go,  he  made  work  for  him. 
When  the  weather  interfered  with  the  new 
wing,  Mr.  Blake  discovered  that  the  interior  of 
Blake  House  wanted  renovating.  The  picture- 
gallery  was  all  wrong.  The  ball-room  was  too 
low.  In  vain  Mr.  Graham,  who  was  honest, 
protested  against  this  waste  of  time  and  money  ; 
Mr.  Blake,  who  only  became  more  resolute  when 
he  was  opposed,  had  his  way.  So  passed  the 
Winter.  In  Spring  the  new  wing  was  finished, 
and  Mr.  Graham,  nothing  loth,  escaped  from 
Mr.  Blake  and  came  back  to  London.  He  had 
run  down  two  or  three  times,  spite  Mr.  Blake, 
on  other  business  which  he  had  refused  to 
neglect ;  but  his  visits  had  been  brief  and  unex- 
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pected,  and  though  he  had  made  the  attempt, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  see  his  aunt  once.  The 
moment  he  got  home  he  wrote  to  her : 

"  Dear  Auntie, 

"  If  you  will  have  me  to-morrow 
(Saturday),  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  dine  with 
you  at  the  usual  hour. 

"  Your  affectionate  nephew, 

"  Edward  Graham." 

"  The  dear  boy !"  cried  Mrs.  Graham,  over- 
joyed, as  she  read  this  note.  "  Cook,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham is  coming  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow. 
Mind  we  have  his  favourite  cabinet-pudding ; 
and — let  me  see — yes,  he  likes  lamb.  We  will 
have  lamb  and  his  Julienne  soup ;  and  I  dare- 
say something  else,"  meditatively  added  Mrs. 
Graham,  for  woman-like,  her  first  thought  was 
to  feed  her  nephew.  Mrs.  Graham's  second 
thoughts  were  not  expressed  aloud.  "  I  won- 
der how  he  is  getting  on  with  that  Mr.  Blake," 
said  Mrs.  Graham  to  herself.  "  He  never  said 
much  in  his  letters.  I  daresay  not  well — I 
daresay  not  well.  Ah  !  if  he  would  only  let  me 
give  him  some  money — bad  boy !" 

So  full  was  Mrs.  Graham  of  these  thoughts, 
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that  when  the  next  day  came  and  six  o'clock 
brought  Edward  Graham's  knock  at  the  door, 
and  his  tall  form  and  olive  face  in  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham's parlour,  they  gave  their  own  hue  to  her 
welcome. 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she 
cried,  giving  him  a  hearty  kiss  and  a  warm 
pressure  of  the  hand.  "  And  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Blake  has  worried  you  and  not  behaved  well ; 
and  you  must  let  me  help  you,"  said  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham, with  a  tear  in  her  eye.  "  If  you  had 
married  Lily  Bertram,  it  would  all  have  been 
well ;  but  as  you  did  not,  and  she  ran  away, 
and  only  brought  new  trouble,  and  it  was  my 
fault,  you  really  must  let  me  help  you — just  for 
a  while. 

"  Auntie/''  cried  Mr.  Graham,  amazed,  "  what 
do  you  mean?"  And,  placing  his  two  hands 
on  Mrs.  Graham's  shoulders,  he  looked  down  in 
her  face.  "  Mr.  Blake  has  not  worried  me  at 
all,"  he  resumed ;  i(  and  he  has  behaved  splen- 
didly, and  swears  by  me,  and  thinks  there  is 
not  another  man  like  me  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  if  I  had  married  Lily  Bertram,  poor 
child!  it  must  have  been  for  her  money,  you 
know ;  and  by  running  away,  she  rendered  me 
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a  great  service,  for  if  I  had  stepped  into  Mon- 
sieur DuhameFs  shoes,  and  taken  the  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  I  should  not  be  what  I  am  now — 
please  Heaven  ! — a  made  man." 

"A  made  man!"  repeated  Mrs.  Graham, 
vaguely. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  auntie  f "  said 
he,  taking  a  bundle  of  bank-notes  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  putting  two  in  her  hand.  "  All  a 
hundred  pounds  each,  auntie.  And  you  want 
to  help  me,  do  you?  Why,  it  is  I  who  am 
going  to  help  you  with  your  charities.  Mind 
you  put  me  down  for  something  handsome." 

Mrs.  Graham  looked  at  his  smiling  face,  at 
the  notes  in  her  hand,  at  the  little  bundle  which 
he  flourished  before  her  eyes,  and  she  was  be- 
ginning to  cry  for  joy,  when  she  thought  better 
of  it  and  laughed. 

"  My  dear  boy/'  said  she,  delighted,  4f  I  am  so 
happy!  And  you  look  so  well — quite  hand- 
some, Ned !  I  ought  to  have  seen  it  at  once. 
Of  course  you  are  a  made  man.  God  bless 
that  good  Mr.  Blake !  And  I  have  got  your 
cabinet  pudding,  you  saucy  boy,  and  your 
Julienne  soup,  and  let  us  have  our  dinner." 

The  dinner  was  a   good    one,   and    Edward 
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Graham  did  it  justice.  He  was  floating  on  that 
"wave  of  success  which  makes  a  man  feel  so 
light  and  buoyant.  Never,  since  the  days  when 
he  was  a  schoolboy,  or  since  that  time  when 
he  was  engaged  to  Lily  Scot,  and  was  building 
Mr.  Bertram's  turret,  had  Mr.  Graham  been  in 
such  good  spirits  as  he  was  now.  His  aunt 
wondered  what  he  thought  of  the  past,  and 
what  he  would  feel  if  he  knew  that  Lily  Scot 
was  engaged  to  William  Lennard ;  but  she 
wisely  forbore  to  put  the  question.  "There 
are  many  dead  besides  those  that  sleep  in 
their  graves,"  thought  Mrs.  Graham,  with  a 
sigh,  "  and  we  must  let  them  be — we  must  let 
them  be." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  happy  years  of  life  glide  by  like  smooth 
waters.  No  rocks,  no  drifting  trees,  which 
the  storm  tore  up  root  and  branch,  impede  their 
course,  and  fill  them  with  wrath  and  foam. 
They  flow  calmly  on  through  shade  and  sun- 
shine, and  take  no  record  of  time.  So  was  it 
now  with  Edward  Graham.  He  had  said  no 
more  than  the  truth  when  he  had  told  his  aunt 
that  he  was  a  made  man.  He  had  not  achieved 
greatness,  which  is  the  lot  of  few.  He  could 
not  boast  of  wealth,  which  professional  men 
rarely  attain  ;  but  Blake  House,  and  especially 
Mr.  Blake,  made  him  widely  known.  He  had  a 
good  position,  as  the  world  goes,  and  he  earned 
a  fair  competency  by  congenial  labour. 

The  life  he  led  was  after  his  own  heart,  for  it 
was  fully  occupied,  and  to  himself  deeply  inter- 
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esting.  As  a  story,  however,  it  was  unevent- 
ful. He  had  his  anxieties  and  his  cares,  but 
they  were  neither  long  nor  deep.  When  they 
were  over,  it  was  fair  weather  again  ;  and  when 
other  troubles  came,  they  were  of  the  same 
slight  and  transitory  nature  as  the  first  had 
been.  Never  more  did  he  go  through  the  ter- 
rible ordeal  which  had  attended  his  great  effort 
at  Saint  Aubin  ;  never  again  did  failure  wear 
so  cruel  an  aspect ;  and,  above  all,  never  had 
his  feelings  to  be  involved  in  purely  professional 
matters.  He  earned  money — he  spent  it,  not 
extravagantly,  but  freely.  He  took  pleasure  in 
moderation.  He  travelled,  but  shunned  the 
Norman  coast.  He  saw  famous  old  cities,  which 
had  been  the  dream  of  his  boyhood  ;  he  enjoyed 
life,  but  he  worked  hard,  and  lived  alone,  and 
so  reached  the  age  of  thirty-one. 

It  was  more  Edward  Graham's  misfortune 
than  his  fault  that  he  had  no  bosom  friend. 
His  education  had  been  a  home  one,  for  many 
years,  at  least,  and  so  he  had  missed  one  of  the 
great  blessings  of  youth — its  pleasant  ties  and 
happy  companionship.  So  far  as  friendship 
went,  his  life  was  cold.  He  had  but  one  true 
affection  to  give  it  warmth — his  tenderness  for 
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his  aunt,  Mrs.  Graham.  She  had  become  some- 
what infirm  and  sedentary  of  late,  and  once  or 
twice  a  week  Edward  Graham  spent  part  of 
the  evening  with  her.  "  Like  a  good  boy/'  as 
Mrs.  Graham  said.  Sometimes  he  stayed  a  few 
minutes  only — sometimes  he  remained  two  or 
three  hours,,  but  come  to  her  he  must.  She 
was  to  him  that  sweet  water  without  which  life 
would  be  too  parched  and  dry. 

We  know  so  little  about  ourselves,  that  Mr. 
Graham  did  not  know  this.  "  I  cannot  forsake 
the  dear  old  soul,  who  has  been  so  kind  to  me," 
he  would  say  to  himself,  as  his  cab  drove  up  to 
her  door.  And  when  he  saw  her  kind  face 
brighten,  and  felt  his  own  heart  warm  in  his 
bosom  as  he  sat  down  in  the  chair  facing  hers, 
he  did  not  know  that  he  received  even  more 
than  he  gave  in  the  exchange  of  love  between 
them.  She  had  her  poor  to  feed,  her  vagrants 
to  reclaim,  her  stray  dogs  even  to  shelter  ;  but 
if  Mr.  Graham  had  questioned  his  own  heart, 
he  would  have  found  that  in  his  life  of  hard 
work,  intellectual  pleasures,  and  worldly  pur- 
suits, the  love  he  bore  his  old  aunt  was  the  only 
gleam  of  sunshine. 

Thus  it  was  that,  one  evening  in  late  Spring, 
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he  rushed  into  her  parlour,  after  a  hard  da; 
work,  tired,  yet  as  pleased  as  a  schoolboy  who 
has  thrown  down  his  books,  and  means  to  luxu- 
riate in  idleness. 

"  Now,  auntie,  a  cup  of  your  best  tea,  if  you 
please,"  said  he,  throwing  himself  down  in  the 
chair  that  was  devoted  to  his  use. 

From  her  chair,  facing  his,  Mrs.  Graham 
looked  at  him  complacently.  Good-fortune 
becomes  most  men  ;  it  clears  the  brow,  it  opens 
the  look,  and  gives  a  genial  meaning  to  the 
countenance.  Edward  Graham's  Italian  face 
had  lost  that  habitual  severity  which  had  cha- 
racterised it  some  years  before  this  time. 
Gravity  was  still  its  prevailing  aspect,  but  a 
gravity  tempered  by  quiet  good-humour. 

"  You're  a  bonnie  fellow,"  thought  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham, "  but  perhaps  you  knowr  it,  so  I'll  not  tell 
you.  A  cup  of  tea  V  she  said  aloud — "  is  it  a 
cup,  or  ten,  Ned  !" 

"Auntie,  don't  be  satirical.  You  don't  know 
how  delicious  a  cup  of  tea  tastes  after  work  ; 
and  if  one  cup  be  delicious,  why  not  ten  .'" 

Mrs.  Graham  did  not  answer,  but  whilst  her 
nephew  was  drinking  the  tea  she  had  poured 
out  for  him,  she  puckered  up  her  forehead  into 
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many  wrinkles,  and  looking  meditatively  at  the 
fire — for  though  it  was  not  cold,  she  felt  chilly, 
and  liked  a  mild  glow — she  rubbed  her  nose 
slowly,  then  said,  with  her  usual  suddenness  : 

"  Ned,  you  earn  a  good  deal  of  money  now — 
do  you  spend  it  all  V3 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do,  but  if  you  want  any  for 

your  poor  people,  auntie "  said  he,  putting 

his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

"  No,  no/'  she  interrupted,  "  that  is  not  it. 
Ned,  you  should  save — you  should  marry." 

"Well,  I  daresay  I  shall  some  day,  auntie." 

"  Then  why  not  now  ?  Where's  the  use 
of  waiting  to  get  a  sour  old  bachelor  of 
forty  !" 

"  Thank  you,  auntie.  Another  cup  of  tea 
en  attendant.     That's  three." 

"Where's  the  use  of  waiting?"  pursued  Mrs. 
Graham.  "Men  of  forty  don't  like  women  of 
thirty.  They  like  girls  of  eighteen,  which  is  a 
shame,  and  then  they  have  babies  as  fast  as  can 
be,  and  they  are  grey-headed  when  their  sons 
grow  up,  and  these  laugh  at  them  as  if  they 
were  in  their  dotage ;  and  when  they  die  they 
leave  a  young  widow  and  a  year-old  baby  be- 
hind them." 

VOL.  III.  D 
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"  Aunt,  you  make  me  feel  quite  low-spirited. 
A  little  more  cream  to  cheer  me  up.  That  last 
baby  is  cruel,  auntie.  I  did  not  think  you  could 
be  so  hard-hearted,  auntie.  Poor  little  innocent 
in  its  frilled  cap  !" 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  Ned.  Take  an  old  woman's 
advice ;  get  a  nice  girl,  and  many  her.  She 
will  be  pleasant  to  look  at,  she  will  give  you 
society,  children,  a  comfortable  home." 

"  And  an  unlimited  number  of  cups  of  tea ! 
My  dear  aunt,  no  woman  is  generous  enough 
to  do  that.  The  dear  creatures  all  grudge  us 
the  sugar." 

"  There  it  is/'  said  Mrs.  Graham,  shaking  her 
head  at  him.  "  You  are  already  getting  a 
cynical  old  bachelor.  Now,  if  you  had  married 
Lily  Scot,"  she  pursued,  looking  at  the  fire,  "  it 
would  be  different  with  you,  Ned. 

'•  Yes,  aunt,  it  would,*'  he  answered,  looking 
at  her  attentively. 

"  I  daresay  that  since  that  time  you  have 
never  seen  such  a  nice  girl  as  she  was  V 

"  AVell,  I  don't  think  I  have,  aunt.  Miss  Scot 
was  a  charming  girl  ;  and  then,  oh  !  rare  and 
inestimable  blessing,  she  knew  nothing  of 
music!     You  rail  at  me  for  a  bachelor.     I  de- 
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clare  to  you  the  music  of  young  ladies  has  often 
scared  me  away  from  the  shores  of  matri- 
mony." 

"  Ned,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  looking  him  full  in 
the  face,  "  why  should  you  not  marry  Lily 
Scot  r 

Mr.  Graham  neither  moved  nor  started  at  this 
point-blank  proposal.  His  hand,  which  was 
raising  the  cup  to  his  lips,  neither  put  it  up 
more  hastily,  nor  laid  it  down  with  displeasure 
and  impatience,  but  gravity  settled  on  his  whole 
aspect,  as  a  cloud  may  darken  a  Summer 
sky. 

"  Aunt,  this  is  all  over,  and  has  been  over  for 
years,"  said  he,  slowly. 

"  Why  so  ?  You  are  not  poor  now,  and  Lily 
is  as  pretty,  and  as  nice,  too,  as  ever." 

u  And  what  has  become  of  Mr.  William  Len- 
nard  ?"  asked  Mr.  Graham,  drily. 

"  Oh  !  Ned,  don't  you  know  V  The  poor  boy 
was  lost  with  the  Swallow  a  year  ago." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  neither 
spoke. 

u  Ned."  resumed  Mrs.  Graham,  "  I  think  you 
were  all  wrong  about  that  lad.  Mrs.  Petherick 
made  a  world  of  mischief  with  all  her  talk  ;  and 
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if  Lily  Scot  was  engaged  to  him,  why.  it  was 
Mrs.  Petherick\s  doing.  As  to  Lily  herself,  I 
tell  you  she  is  as  dear  a  girl  as  ever,  and  I 
could  not  see  her  again  without  thinking  of 
you." 

"  Is  Miss  Scot  in  England  ?"  asked  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, in  a  tone  of  polite  indifference,  which  ought 
to  have  chilled  his  aunt's  zeal ;  but  she  only 
answered,  more  warmly, 

u  Of  course  she  is,  the  dear  girl,  with  her 
mother.  Jane  is  gone  to  live  with  her  aunt 
in  Torquay,  and  Louisa  has  remained  in  Saint 
Aubin  as  a  governess,  and  I  don't  think  that 
Mrs.  Scot  means  to  remain  in  England,"  said 
Mrs.  Graham,  in  the  eagerness  of  her  zeal. 

Mr.  Graham  was  silent.  His  aunt's  face 
fell. 

"I  am  sony,"  she  said.  "I  thought — I 
hoped  you  cared  for  her  still.  I  don't  mean  as 
you  did  formerly,  but  enough  to  begin  over 
again." 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  simple  earnest- 
ness, and  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he  looked  at 
her,  smiling  at  her  quaint  phraseology. 

"  Dear  old  auntie,"  he  thought,  "  she  never 
was  in  love,  save  with  her  poor,  her  vagrants, 
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her  stray  cats  and  dogs,  that  is  plain.  How  she 
talks  of  beginning  over  again  !  As  if  one  ever 
did !" 

"And  so  you  will  not,"  said  Mrs.  Graham, 
and  her  face  fell.  u  Well,  Ned,  do  you  think  it 
likely  that  you  will  ever  meet  again  with  such 
a  girl  as  Lily — so  pretty,  so  sensible,  so  amiable. 
Do  you  expect  it  ?" 

"  No,  aunt,"  he  candidly  answered ;  "  I  should 
be  a  fool  if  I  did.  Miss  Scot  is  by  a  good  deal 
the  prettiest  and  most  amiable  girl  I  have 
met  in  my  time.  Ma  die  volete"  he  added,  re- 
lapsing as  he  did  sometimes  into  his  mother's 
language,  "  there  came  a  jar  between  us,  it  lasted 
a  moment  only,  but  it  broke  the  spell  which  time 
and  separation  had  weakened,  and  I,  for  one, 
don't  care  to  begin  again." 

"  The  more's  the  pity,"  said  Mrs.  Graham, 
rather  sadly ;  "  I  should  have  liked  you  to  have 
a  nice  wife,  and  my  dear  Lily  a  good  husband." 

"  Let  us  hope  both  your  wishes  will  be  fulfilled, 
aunt,"  he  answered,  smiling ;  (i  and  what  about 
Saint  Aubin — how  is  the  old  place  getting  on  !" 

4i  Lily  does  not  say  much.  Mr.  Lennard  is 
ailing  and  very  wicked.  And  what  do  you 
think?     Mr.  Cowper,  you  know,  has  set  up  as 
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an   architect  ;    he   is   not    doing   very    well,    I 
believe." 

"  Monsieur  Duhamel's  shoes,  I  suppose,"  said 
Edward  Graham,  drily. 

"  Mrs.  Petherick  and  Captain  Jekyll  have  had 
a  terrible  quarrel  about  nothing,  as  usual,  and 
some  people  are  dead  and  some  new  people 
have  come,  and  Mr.  Lennard,  I  forgot  that,  Mr. 
Lennard  is  more  bitter  than  ever  about  our 
having  helped  Lily  Bertram  to  escape/' 

"  Poor  little  Lily !  you  have  never  seen  her 
since  V 

"No,  never.     She  is  so  far  away.     I  got  a 
letter  from  her  the  other  day — a  nice  letter. 
Shall  I  show  it  to  you  V 
Mrs.  Graham  half  rose. 

"  No,  auntie,  thank  you/'  said  he,  checking 
her,  u  for  now  that  I  have  drunk  all  your  tea,  I 
must  bid  you  good  night." 

"  Lily  and  her  mother  are  coming  to  take  tea 
with  me  next  week,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  unwill- 
ing to  lose  this  last  chance.  But  Mr.  Graham 
only  smiled  again,  bade  her  a  good  night,  and 
so  left  her. 

The  night  was  a  fine  one.  Mr.  Graham 
walked  home.     He  had  a  house  in  Pimlico  now. 
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and  might  have  kept  his  carriage,  if  he  liked. 
So  at  least  said  the  world,  which  always  knows 
so  well  what  we  can  or  cannot  do  with  our 
money.  But  the  truth  was  that,  though  Mr. 
Graham  could  have  afforded  his  horse  and 
brougham,  like  another  man,  the  expense  might 
have  entailed  many  things  which  he  did  not 
care  to  face,  and  being  a  man  of  a  prudent 
turn,  he  had  resolved  to  wait  till  he  married 
(for  to  marry  he  intended),  before  he  indulged 
in  this  almost  necessary  luxury.  In  two  or  three 
years  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  have  both  wife  and 
carriage,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  was  well 
content  to  wait.  So  he  now  walked  home,  as 
we  said,  but  with  him,  for  the  first  time  for 
many,  many  months,  walked  the  memory  of 
that  past  which  his  aunt  had  called  up.  It  was 
not  love,  for  love  is  no  Phoenix  to  rise  from  its 
ashes,  but  even  the  ghost  of  love  is  strong,  and, 
spirit-like,  is  not  laid  easily  to  rest.  Edward 
Graham  could  not  help  going  back  to  that  first 
dream  of  his  youth ;  he  was  not  an  old  man, 
but  he  had  outlived  the  feelings  which  had  made 
Lily  Scot  dear  to  him.  He  felt  that  he  could 
not,  even  if  he  wished  it,  like  her  again  for 
that  which  had  made  him  like  her  years  ago. 
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By  the  change  in  himself  he  guessed  what  the 
change  in  her  must  be.  Miss  Scot  was  now 
twenty-five ;  she  had  had  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, and,  for  all  he  knew,  deep  sorrows.  Had 
she  grieved  for  that  rough  boy  who  had  been 
lost  at  sea  ?  Had  she  mourned  in  secret  over 
his  ocean  grave,  and  borne  outwardly  the  same 
serene  aspect  which  he  remembered  so  well, 
which  had  enchanted  him  at  first,  but  which,  to 
the  seeming  of  his  mature  years,  was  too  like 
the  gentle  beauty  of  a  moonlight  night  to 
charm  him  now.  Who  could  tell ! — she  never 
would.  Never  would  her  husband  know  her 
real  feelings  on  that  score.  She  would  be 
gentle,  affectionate,  and  fond,  but  what  William 
Lennard  or  another  man  had  been  to  her,  she 
would  keep  within  her  own  heart  as  a  portion 
of  the  past  with  which  he  need  have  no 
concern. 

Such  meditations  did  not  seem  very  favour- 
able to  Mrs  Graham's  wishes ;  and  yet  they  had 
stirred  to  their  very  depths  those  sluggish 
waters  of  indifference  beneath  which  the  image 
of  Lily  Scot  had  slept  for  years.  She  now  rose 
before  him,  on  the  darkness  of  the  night,  in  her 
graceful  beauty,  young,  fair,  sweet,  and  gentle. 
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not,  perhaps,  all  that  she  was,  but  at  least  all 
that  she  had  seemed  to  be  in  his  eyes.  And, 
after  all,  with  what  sins  could  he  reproach  her? 
What  had  she  done  that  her  shrine  should  be 
desecrated?  Must  we  always  revile  the  wor- 
ship from  which  we  turn?  Can  we  not  keep 
some  tender  reverence  for  the  past  wThich  we 
abjure  ?  And  so,  little  by  little,  something  of 
that  secret  revolt  with  which  he  had  received 
his  aunt's  suggestions  melted  away  out  of 
Edward  Graham's  heart.  He  was  not  in  the 
least  inclined  "  to  begin  again,"  but  the  protest 
with  which  he  had  heard  Mrs.  Graham  seemed  to 
grow  more  feeble  as  he  remembered  the  past. 

And  when  he  reached  his  pleasant  house  in 
Pimlico — when  he  entered  that  large,  hand- 
somely-furnished room,  so  unlike  Mrs.  Raw- 
lings's  dingy  parlour — when  he  went  up  to  the 
ebony  bookcase,  and  took  down  De  Renneville, 
it  was  not  chance  that  led  his  hand.  The  name 
and  memory  of  Lily  Scot  had  brought  in  their 
train  recollections,  of  which  he  wished  to  test  the 
correctness  by  referring  to  the  volume  which 
had  played  so  great  a  part  in  his  life.  But 
chance  it  was,  that  Nemesis  which  seems  to 
mock  the  present  with  the  past,  that  made  a 
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card  fall  out  of  the  book  on  the  floor  at  his 
feet.  He  picked  it  up,  and  saw  before  him 
that  little  image  of  Lily  Scot  which  his  aunt 
had  left  behind  her  on  the  night  when  De 
Renneville  had  first  become  his.  The  photo- 
graph had  not  remained  there  all  that  time.  It 
had  long  been  kept  amongst  Edward  Graham's 
choicest  treasures,  then  gently  and  respectfully 
placed  within  the  pages  of  the  fated  book  as  a  sad 
and  tender  memorial  of  a  happy  yet  sorrowful 
past ;  then,  inevitable  destiny,  it  had  been  for- 
gotten in  the  great  busy  tide  of  life,  and  now 
it  fell  out  on  the  Turkey  carpet  at  his  feet,  a 
reproach,  and,  maybe,  a  sign ! 

"  After  all,  why  not  V  thought  Mr.  Graham, 
looking  at  the  sweet  face  almost  as  kindly  as 
he  had  looked  at  it  five  years  before.  "It  will 
not  be  love — that  first  love  which,  if  it  be  not  a 
dream,  passes  like  one — but  it  will  do  nearly  as 
well,  as  the  world  goes.  After  all,  I  know  ten 
times  more  of  her  than  of  another  girl.  I  risk 
little  or  nothing  with  Lily  Scot,  and  with  a 
stranger  what  do  I  not  venture!  Surely, 
surely  marriage  is  the  most  awful  leap  in  the 
dark  man  or  woman  ever  took.  Is  it  not  a 
rare  privilege,  then,  when  we  can  pledge  our- 
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selves  to  beings  whom  we  know,  whose  virtues 
and  whose  weaknesses  are  not  hidden  from  us 
behind  that  impenetrable  veil,  which  is  deeper 
and  darker  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  goddess 
herself?" 

He  looked  about  him.  The  room,  as  we  have 
said,  was  a  handsome  one.  It  had  a  few  fine 
bronzes  and  some  choice  paintings.  Italian 
landscapes,  wild  Scotch  mountains,  fair  Irish 
lakes,  brought  their  southern  light  and  radi- 
ance, their  savage  grandeur,  and  their  won- 
derful beauty  to  this  London  home.  A  cheerful 
fire  burned  on  the  hearth,  whether  he  were 
absent  or  at  home ;  a  lamp  shed  its  clear  light 
on  a  table  laden  with  pamphlets,  newspapers, 
and  books,  to  welcome  the  master  of  the  house. 
His  easy  chair  was  even  waiting  to  give  him 
rest,  and  yet  there  was  a  void  in  this  abode  of 
comfort  and  ease — something  was  wanting  in 
this  room  so  pleasant  to  the  eye. 

"  After  all,  why  not  f"  thought  he,  as  he  put 
away  the  photograph,  and  laid  it  once  more  in 
De  Renneville's  book.  "  It  will  not  pledge 
either  of  us  to  anything."  And  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  he  wrote  off  to  Mrs. 
Graham : 
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"  Dear  Auntie, 

"I  will  look  in  upon  you  any  even- 
ing that  you  will  please  to  appoint.  A  whole 
evening  is  rarely  mine,  as  you  know.  If  I 
should  fail,  you  will  think  that  the  way,  not 
the  will,  was  wanting. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

;t  Edward  Graham." 

"  1  am  so  glad,"  Mrs.  Graham  said  aloud,  on 
receiving  this  intimation  that  her  nephew  had 
changed  his  mind.  u  I  shall  ask  Lily  Scot  and 
her  mother  at  once.  But  perhaps — perhaps  I 
shall  say  nothing  about  his  coming,  so  that  if  he 
should  not  be  able  to  come,"  prudently  thought 
Mrs.  Graham,  "  there  will  be  no  harm  done." 
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Mrs.  Fay !"  thought  Edward  Graham, 
the  next  morning,  as  he  opened  one  after  the 
other  the  heap  of  letters  on  his  breakfast-table, 
and  lingered  over  one — a  little  perfumed  scrawl, 
written  in  a  delicate,  though  erratic  hand. 
"  Saint  Olave's  Abbey — that,  too,  I  know,  or 
ought  to  know."  Then  all  at  once  the  past 
came  back,  and  was  once  more  living  before 
him.  Mrs.  Fay  was  that  wealthy  friend  of  his 
aunt's  to  whose  patronage  the  good  lady  had 
so  often  and  so  vainly  recommended  him ;  and 
Saint  Olave's  Abbey  was  one  of  the  fine  old 
mediasval  relics  which  he  had  visited  in  the 
days  of  his  obscure  and  ambitious  youth.  "So 
Mrs.  Fay  wants  me  now,"  thought  he,  smiling 
— "  she  wants  me  to  come  and  look  at  her  old 
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tumble-down  thing  of  an  abbey,  and  intimates 
that  I  am  to  have  carte  blanche.  Kind  Mrs.  Fay  ! 
It  is  the  rule  of  this  world — because  I  no  longer 
want  yon,  you  want  me." 

He  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  dream- 
ily went  back  the  tide  of  years.  Once  more, 
with  the  light  heart  of  youth,  he  leaped  down 
from  the  third-class  carnage  which  had  taken 
him  to  Saint  Olave's — it  is  only  an  hour's  dis- 
tance from  London  by  rail — and  walked  through 
the  green  and  peaceful  country.  How  sweet 
feels  this  Summer  air,  when  you  leave  the  hot 
town  ! — and  what  a  land  of  rich  harvests  and 
plenteous  stores  is  this !  Woods  shelter  it 
everywhere  from  cold  bleak  winds ;  and  surely 
storms  must  rarely  visit  [this  favoured  region, 
though  here  and  there  on  a  rise  of  ground  you 
get  a  distant  glimpse  of  a  low  blue  line  of  sea. 
A  fine  avenue  of  trees  leads  to  the  abbey,  and 
Mr.  Graham  smiles  as  he  sees  his  past  self 
standing  at  the  gate-keeper's  lodge,  hearing 
that  burly  potentate's  verdict,  "  Oh  !  yes,  you 
may  go  and  look  at  the  place,  but  we  don't 
allow  no  visitors  to  visit  the  abbey.  Madam 
Fay  is  away,  and  whether  or  no  we  never  let 
anyone  see  the  abbey,  sir." 
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The  man's  tone,  though  not  unkind,  was  ar- 
rogant enough,  but  Edward  Graham  had  to  sub- 
mit. He  had  not  then  the  "  Open  Sesame " 
which  now  would  make  every  door  of  that 
closed  dwelling  fly  open  at  his  command.  He 
went  and  looked  at  the  abbey,  then  walked 
round  it  till  he  came  to  a  ruined  chapel  over- 
looking a  quiet  little  lake.  A  tall  cedar-tree 
grew  nigh,  and  flung  the  shadow  of  its  spread- 
ing boughs  over  the  tranquil  waters.  He  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  sketching  it — he 
had  the  drawing  in  his  portfolio  still — the  ivy- 
grown  ruin,  the  broad  tree,  the  shining  sheet  of 
water  over  all,  the  warm  glow  of  a  Summer 
sun — how  well  he  remembered  them,  spite  the 
years  that  had  gone  by.  Then  with  a  wistful 
look  at  the  forbidden  abbey  he  had  turned 
away,  walked  back  along  the  avenue,  through 
the  pleasant  country  to  the  station,  and  entered 
the  heat  and  din  of  mighty  London  once  more. 

"I  have  a  mind  to  go  and  look  at  the  old 
place,"  now  thought  Mr.  Graham.  "Let  me 
see,  I  have  no  appointment,  no  pressing  engage- 
ment for  this  afternoon.  I  shall  just  run  down, 
and  be  back  to-morrow  in  time  to  meet  Mr. 
Jervas." 
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So  said,  bo  done.  The  day's  engagements 
were  crowded  into  the  morning,  and  by  four  in 
the  afternoon  Mr.  Graham  had  reached  Saint 
Olave's. 

Mrs.  Fay  is  the  owner  of  the  old  abbey. 
Everyone  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  Mrs.  Fay. 
A  diplomatist  might  envy  her  successes  in  life. 
In  her  youth  she  persuaded  the  world  that  she 
was  a  beauty ;  in  middle  age  she  convinced  it 
that  she  was  a  wit ;  and  now  that  she  is  getting 
old,  she  has  coaxed  it  into  the  belief  that  she  is 
prodigiously  wealthy.  There  was  a  time  when 
men  raved  about  her,  when  great  painters  gave 
loveliness  to  her  slight  features  and  colourless 
face,  and  when  engravers  vied  in  reproducing 
the  image  of  the  beautiful  Laura  Fay. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  was  a  beauty  once,"  she 
says,  with  a  sigh,  "  but  I  went  off  very  early. 
It  was  well  for  me  that  I  was  more  than  a 
beauty,"  adds  Mrs.  Fay,  with  that  calm  asser- 
tion of  her  own  esprit  which  has  helped  to  es- 
tablish her  reputation  for  brilliancy  in  conversa- 
tion and  quickness  of  repartee.  After  the  same 
fashion  has  Mrs.  Fay  impressed  society  with  a 
conviction  that  she  has  a  large  income,  of  which 
she  only  spends  a  limited  portion.     "  I  am  the 
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stingiest  creature  alive/'  says  Mrs.  Fay ;  "  when 
I  have  a  whim,  I  must  gratify  it,  of  course,  but 
otherwise  I  stint  so  that  I  am  ashamed  of  my- 
self, and  I  don't  know  why  I  do  it.  I  have 
neither  kith  nor  kin,  I  hate  charities,  and  I  am 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  leave  legacies 
to  my  friends,  so  why  should  I  save  ?"  And  as 
Mrs.  Fay  is  really  rich — as  she  is  most  lavish 
when  she  does  spend,  and  as  she  can  also  be 
stingy  to  meanness,  society  takes  her  at  her 
word,  endows  her  with  a  fabulous  rent-roll,  and 
makes  much  of  the  little  old  fairy.  "  Yes,  my 
dear,  they  call  me  Fairy,"  Mrs.  Fay  says,  with 
a  shrewd  nod,  "  and  I  do  not  care."  This  is 
not  quite  true.  Mrs.  Fay  likes  the  name,  for  it 
implies  power,  which  Mrs.  Fay  has  always  been 
very  fond  of.  Besides,  everyone  knows  that 
fairies  are  beautiful,  clever,  and  rich,  and  is  not, 
or  has  not,  Mrs.  Fay  been  all  this  ?  Her  wit, 
indeed,  has,  like  her  beauty,  gone  rather  early, 
but  who  will  miss  it  while  the  golden  wand 
remains  in  her  hand  ? 

"  The  old  fellow  is  there  still,"  thought  Mr. 
Graham,  as  the  fly  which  had  brought  him 
from  the  station  drove  past  the  gatekeeper's 
lodge  ;  "  but  times  are  altered  with  us  both  ; 
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the  years  that  have  given  him  a  gouty  foot 
have  helped  me  to  climb  up  a  few  rungs  of  the 
social  ladder.  But  what  can  tempt  Mrs.  Fay 
to  lay  a  profane  finger  on  this  noble  old 
place  r 

He  had  reached  the  end  of  the  avenue, 
alighted  from  the  fly,  and  dismissed  it.  The 
abbey  lay  before  him  in  a  pleasant  sunlit  hol- 
low. It  was  a  fine  old  building,  calm  and  grey 
in  its  decay,  with  waving  woods  and  low  wide 
plains  around  it.  The  garden  in  front  was 
bright  with  flowers  and  gaily  attired  ladies,  for 
it  so  happened  that  on  this  day  Mrs.  Fay  was 
giving  a,  fete  champitre  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 
people.  She  was  walking  between  a  bishop 
and  a  peer  of  the  realm,  when  her  keen  eye 
detected  Mr.  Graham  at  a  distance.  At  once 
she  guessed  who  he  was,  and  coolly  leaving 
her  illustrious  guests  to  keep  each  other  com- 
pany— for  insolence  was  one  of  the  secrets  of 
her  power  over  society — she  walked  off  to  greet 
the  new-comer. 

"  Mr.  Graham,  I  am  sure,"  said  she,  lookiug 
up  at  him.  Mrs,  Fay  was  a  very  little  old  lady, 
and  however  lovely  she  might  have  been  in 
youth,  she  now  had  a  sharp  nose  and  a  peaked- 
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up  chin,  which  was  always  raised  inquiringly. 
"  So  kind  of  you  to  have  come  !  Pray  don't 
mind  all  these  foolish  people,  but  look  at  the 
abbey  as  long  as  you  please.  A  dear  old  thing, 
is  it  not  ?  And  oh  !  Mr.  Graham,  when  will  you 
begin '?  I  am  the  most  impatient  creature 
breathing,  you  must  know." 

She  spoke  with  an  almost  girlish  ardour, 
which  was  not  the  affectation  of  youthfulness, 
but  the  inevitable  result  of  a  light  and  frivolous 
mind.  Mr.  Graham  looked  at  the  little  figure 
so  fashionably  attired,  at  the  little  plump  gloved 
hands  clasped  in  entreaty,  and  he  contemptu- 
ously wondered  at  this  foolish  old  age. 

a  Don't  say  that  you  cannot  begin  at  once/' 
almost  screamed  Mrs.  Fay,  "  or  I  shall  be  so 
horridly  cross.  And  now  do  tell  me  which  side 
the  wing  is  to  be  at,  for  of  course  you  know  it 
is  a  wing  like  Mr.  Blake's  that  I  want." 

Mr.  Graham  looked  at  the  abbey  as  it  shone 
in  the  mellow  sunlight  of  afternoon,  then  at  the 
little  thin  pale  face  and  bright  eyes  turned 
up  to  him,  and  he  searched  in  vain  for  traces  of 
the  beauty  that  had  once  been  so  famous. 

"  She  never  was  handsome,"  was  his  pitiless 
verdict,  ;t  never,  never." 
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i(  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Fay,  losing  patience, 
"  which  is  it  to  be,  a  right  wing  or  a  left  ?" 

"  Both,  or  neither,"  was  his  laconic  reply. 

Mrs.  Fay  looked  enchanted. 

"  Two  wings,"  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands 
in  an  ecstasy.  "  Of  course  that  is  the  very 
thing.  I  wonder  Mr.  Blake  had  only  one. 
And  when  am  I  to  get  these  wings,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham r 

If  the  wings  had  been  meant  for  Mrs.  Fay's 
shoulders,  she  could  not  have  shown  more  im- 
patience to  possess  them.  But  Mr.  Graham, 
who  was  a  leisurely  man,  declined  to  pledge  him- 
self on  such  short  notice. 

"  But  I  can't  wait !"  cried  Mrs.  Fay,  pucker- 
ing up  her  face  into  fretful  wrinkles.  M  I  am 
not  used  to  it.  I  am  a  little  spoiled  thing,  Mr. 
Graham,  and  I  have  to  go  back  to  those  tiresome 
people.  Now  I  shall  settle  it  all  so  nicely. 
You  will  end  the  week  with  me,  and  we  shall 
talk  it  all  over  by  ourselves." 

Nothing  could  be  more  coaxingly  imperious 
than  Mrs.  Fay,  as  she  spoke  thus. 

"  I  must  be  in  London  to-morrow,"  said  Mr. 
Graham,  smiling,  "  and " 

"To-morrow?"  interrupted  Mrs.   Fay,  stop- 
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ping  her  ears.  "  A  day  !  No,  no,  not  one  day 
— three,  four,  five  days  at  the  very  least!  I 
know  hundreds  of  people,  and  they  will  drop 
in  and  interfere.  One  day  would  never  do 
me.  And  now  that  is  settled,  I  must  go  back 
to  my  bishop.  Will  you  come  ?  Ah  !  no,  you 
don't  want  a  bishop,  you  want  to  look  at  the  ab- 
bey. Just  so !  Please  to  ask  for  anything  you  may 
require.  My  people  expect  you,  and  will  attend 
to  all  your  wishes.     Au  revoir,  Mr.  Graham." 

She  waved  her  little  hand  and  tripped  away, 
light-footed  as  at  fifteen. 

"  And  so  Mrs.  Fay  thinks  I  am  going  to  spend 
a  week  at  Saint  Olave's,"  thought  Mr.  Graham, 
too  much  amused  at  her  presumption  to  be 
angry  with  her.  "  A  week !  Not  for  more 
money  than  you  would  care  to  spend,  Mrs.  Fay. 
You  might  have  had  me  cheap  enough  a  few 
years  ago,  but  you  did  not  want  me  when  I  was 
cheap,  and  now  that  I  am  expensive  I  no  longer 
want  you.  I  suppose  the  chapel  is  not  gone. 
This  is  the  way  to  it,  I  remember." 

Leaving  the  garden  to  his  left,  he  walked 
round  the  abbey,  and  soon  found  the  ruin. 
Nothing  seemed  changed  since  he  had  sat  down 
to  draw  it,  on  yonder  brown  old  rock,  with  its 
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cap  of  velvet  green.    The  little  Gothic  building, 

the  old  tree,  the  clear  water  he  gazed  on  seem- 
ed unaltered. 

"A   little    less  stone  and   more   ivy   for   the 
ruin,"  he  thought,  "  and  for  me  by  way  of  ivy, 
I    suppose,  a  dozen   years  more  or  so,  that 
all." 

As  he  came  to  this  philosophic  conclusion,  a 
group  of  ladies,  at  the  head  of  whom  walked 
little  Mrs.  Fay,  broke  on  his  meditations.  With 
a  quick  step  the  mistress  of  the  house  preceded 
her  visitors,  and  uplifting  her  little  pale  face 
and  sharp  chin,  she  said  to  Mr.  Graham,  with 
that  scant  courtesy  which  was  one  of  her  attri- 
butes, and,  indeed,  with  something  of  imperious- 
ness, 

"  Mr.  Graham,  I  beg  you  will  remember  that 
you  are  pledged  to  me.  Miss  Cowper's  college 
is  a  myth.  Besides,  there  is  no  believing  a  word 
she  says." 

M  Miss  Cowper  I"  repeated  Mr.  Graham,  with 
a  sudden  remembrance  of  the  past. 

tl  Yes,  yes,  Miss  Cowper,  my  neighbour.  I 
was  telling  Mr.  Graham  about  the  college,"  she 
added,  raising  her  voice,  and  turning  back  to 
the  group   of  ladies  who  now  stood  close  by. 
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"  He  is  the  very  man  for  you,  dear,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  that  abominable  deceitfulness  which 
is  the  attribute  of  your  true  woman  of  the 
world. 

Edward  Graham  could  not  help  looking  hard 
at  the  lady  thus  addressed.  She  certainly  was 
not  the  Miss  Cowper  whom  he  remembered,  for 
she  was  not  merely  tall  and  thin,  but  she  was 
scarcely  thirty  years  of  age.  Moreover,  she  was 
dressed  in  the  richest  of  rich  silks,  and  wore 
a  black  velvet  cuirass,  which  gave  her  a  rather 
masculine  aspect,  and  accorded  with  the  deep 
voice  in  which  she  now  addressed  him. 

"  I  have  heard  of  you,  Mr.  Graham,"  she 
said,  with  a  good  deal  of  patronage,  "  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  as  Mrs.  Fay  says,  you  are 
the  man  for  the  college.  The  regeneration 
woman's  college.  You  have  heard  of  it,  of 
course." 

"  Of  course  he  has,"  said  the  audacious  Mrs. 
Fay;  "who  has  not?  This  way,  my  dear 
creature." 

She  was  tripping  on,  but  the  lady  in  the 
black  cuirass  kept  her  ground. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hold  some  converse  with 
you  on  that  topic,"  she  continued,  addressing 
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Mr.  Graham  with  measured  solemnity,  "  I  live 
close  by — at  Cowper's  Hill." 

She  would  have  said  more,  but  Mrs.  Fay 
uttered  a  piercing  scream.  She  had  seen  a  frog  ; 
she  was  sure  she  had,  and  frogs  were  her 
horror. 

"  Frogs  are  perfectly  harmless,"  composedly 
remarked  the  lady  in  the  black  cuirass,  whose 
mention  of  Cowper's  Hill  had  rather  startled 
Edward  Graham.  Was  the  Miss  Cowper  whom 
he  had  known  dead  and  gone,  and  had  this 
other  Miss  Cowper,  so  different  from  her,  taken 
her  place  and  inheritance?  But  Mrs.  Fay's  frog 
gave  him  no  time  to  seek  for  further  explana- 
tion. All  the  ladies  had  to  gather  round  Mrs.Fay, 
and  whether  because  she  was  really  frightened, 
or  because  she  did  not  want  the  regeneration 
woman's  college  to  occupy  Mr.  Graham's  mind 
to  the  detriment  of  her  two  wings,  she  certainly 
succeeded  in  depriving  him  of  the  opportunity 
of  saying  another  word  to  the  lady  in  the  black 
cuirass. 

He  was  not  more  fortunate  with  Mrs.  Fay 
herself  when  they  met  at  dinner.  They  were 
alone;  for  as  Mrs.Fay  candidly  confessed,  "I 
told  a  dreadful  fib,  Mr.  Graham — said  I  had  such 
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a  headache,  and  so  four  or  five  people,  who 
would  have  stayed  if  I  had  asked  them,  took 
themselves  off.     A  great  comfort !" 

Mr.  Graham  smiled. 

"  I  suppose  that  Miss  Cowper,"  he  began,  but 
Mrs.  Fay  at  once  stopped  her  ears  with  her 
little  white  fingers. 

"  Not  a  word  about  that  lady,  if  we  are  to  be 
friends,'"'  she  said,  a  little  imperiously  ;  then  with 
a  pretty,  coaxing  look,  u  you  could  not  see  about 
my  wings  next  Monday  ?  No.  Well,  then, 
promise  now,  do " — in  her  most  persuasive 
accents — "  that  you  will  not  let  anything  else 
interfere  with  my  wings.  You  will  not  begin 
anything  else  first,  will  you,  Mr.  Graham?" 

Mr.  Graham  smiled  and  looked  amused,  but 
he  would  not  promise.  Moreover,  he  was  going 
back  to  town  to-morrow." 

"But  you  cannot  leave  me  in  the  lurch, " 
pleaded  Mrs.  Fay.  "I  am  sure  I  have  known 
some  one  of  your  name  for  whom  I  had  a  par- 
ticular regard,  only  I  can't  remember  who  it 
is,"  she  candidly  added. 

"  Perhaps  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Graham,  he  sug- 
gested. 

"  Is  it  possible  !"  cried  Mrs.  Fay,  clasping  her 
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hands  in  amazement,  "  are  you  really  Mrs. 
Graham's  nephew  V  And  how  is  she — the  dear, 
dear  ereature,  and  her  niece,  that  Miss  Graham 
whom  she  was  so  fond  of — your  sister,  I  suppose  ; 
how  is  she  V 

And  Mrs.  Fay  looked  at  Mr.  Graham  with 
the  deepest  interest. 

"I  have  no  sister,  and  my  aunt  has  no  niece 
called  Miss  Graham,"  he  answered,  a  little 
drily. 

"  Ah !  then  it  was  her  nephew  that  she  was 
so  fond  of,"  said  Mrs.  Fay,  no  whit  disconcerted, 
"  and  you  are  that  nephew,  of  course.  How 
delightful !  Only  what  a  terrible  pity  I  did  not 
know  long  ago  that  you  were  an  architect." 

Mr.  Graham,  remembering  howT  his  aunt's 
recommendation  had  fared  formerly,  could  not 
help  smiling. 

"  But  how  naughty  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Fay, 
plaintively,  "  not  to  have  told  me  at  once  that 
you  were  the  nephew  of  my  dear,  dear  old 
friend  Mrs.  Graham." 

"  How  many  years  is  it  since  you  saw  my 
aunt,  Mrs.  Fay  fM 

"  Ah !  so  many,"  answered  Mrs.  Fay  in  a 
melancholy  tone,   "  ever  so  many  years  ;  dear 
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Mrs.  Graham,  how  I  have  missed  her  \"  and  her 
eyes  twinkled  as  she  looked  at  Mr.  Graham. 
"  I  suppose  she  is  quite  old  now,"  she  added ; 
"  dear  old  soul !  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  her 
again.  I  am  so  fond  of  old  people,"  said  Mrs. 
Fay,  quite  warmly. 

Mrs.  Fay  was  certainly  a  very  entertaining 
person.  Her  audacity  amused  Mr.  Graham 
extremely.  He  would  not  give  her  the  pledge 
she  again  wanted  to  exact,  for  she  was  a  very 
obstinate  lady,  but  he  drew  a  rough  sketch  of 
the  two  wings  to  please  this  impatient  creature. 
Mrs.  Fay  was  delighted,  and  when  Mr.  Graham 
hinted  that  he  could  not  as  yet  give  her  any 
idea  of  what  the  expense  would  be — 

" Oh,  never  mind  about  that"  said  she,  with 
an  airy  contempt  of  money.  "  I  am  so  rich  that 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  all.  Good 
night,  Mr.  Graham.  These  people  have  worn 
me  out.  Sit  up  and  enjoy  yourself  as  long  as 
you  like,  and  when  you  dream,  please  let  it  be 
about  my  wings." 

"  Does  she  mean  it  all,  I  wonder  ?"  thought 
Mr.  Graham,  looking  after  her  little  figure  and 
long  trailing  skirt.  "  Is  she  so  wealthy  and  so 
lavish  as  she  says  ?     She  has  a  keen  eye,  and  I 
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shall    be   much   surprised  if  Mrs.   Fay   cannot 
drive  a  hard  bargain." 

And  Mr.  Graham  went  up  to  his  room,  con- 
sulted the  time-tables,  and  thought  that  instead 
of  leaving  by  the  two  o'clock  train,  as  he  had 
intended,  he  might  as  well  go  by  that  other 
train,  which  left  the  nearest  station  at  nine 
minutes'past  nine  the  next  morning.  He  did  not 
care  about  Mrs.  Fay — he  did  not  even  care 
about  adding  a  pair  of  wings  to  the  old  abbey ; 
he  had  seen  it  again ;  he  had  had  half  a  day's 
fresh  air,  and  he  wanted  to  be  back  to  his 
w7ork. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

RS.  FAY  was  not  an  early  riser,  but  she 
got  up  the  next  morning  an  hour  before 
her  usual  time. 

"I  want  to  see  about  my  wings,  Hammond/' 
she  gaily  said  to  her  maid.  "And  I  declare  the 
dear  man  is  already  staring  up  at  the  front  of 
the  house,  taking  notes,  of  course.  Do  give  me 
my  dressing-gown — a  wrapper — anything  will 
do.     I  must  go  and  see  what  the  man  is  about." 

"  Won't  you  let  me  do  up  your  hair,  ma'am  V* 
asked  Hammond,  remonstratively. 

"  Oh,  he  is  only  an  architect,"  answered  Mrs. 
Fay,  skipping  downstairs. 

But,  though  being  only  an  architect,  Edward 
Graham  was  not  worth  having  one's  hair  done 
up  for  him,  he  was  still  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  coaxed  and  wheedled,  so  far  as  Mrs.  Fay's 
powers  in  that  line  extended. 
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"  How  good  of  you  to  be  already  seeing  about 
it !"  said  the  aged  syren,  as  she  sidled  up  to 
him,  with  her  most  amiable  smile.  "  You  know- 
that  time  presses  with  me,  don't  you,  and  that, 
if  others  ean  wait,  I,  alas!  cannot?  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  let  anything  else  interfere  now, 
will  you  ?  Can't  I  peep  V  standing  up  on  tip-toe 
to  look  at  the  note-book  in  his  hand.  ';  What ! 
only  ciphers  !  Oh,  you  dreadful  Mr.  Graham  ! 
don't  you  know  that  I  am  the  most  impatient 
creature  breathing  ?  Now,  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  indulgent  to  my  little  foibles,  will  you  not  ? 
— and  you  will  go  to  the  library,  and  do  me 
such  a  nice  drawing  this  morning.  I  know  you 
will !" 

If  the  eyes  which  looked  up  at  him  so  plead- 
ingly had  only  been  twenty-five  years  younger 
— if  the  disordered  locks  with  which  the  morn- 
ing breeze  played  had  only  been  (as  they  once 
were)  fair  and  shining — Mr.  Graham  could 
scarce  have  resisted  such  pressing  entreaties. 
He  uttered,  indeed,  no  denial — nay,  he  actually 
condescended  to  yield  so  far  to  Mrs.  Fay's 
request  as  to  go  to  the  library.  Oh,  how 
willingly  would  she  have  locked  him  up  there  ! 
But,  instead  of  sitting  down  and  executing  at 
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once  the  nice  drawing  the  impatient  lady 
wanted,  the  faithless  man,  as  soon  as  her  back 
was  turned,  walked  out  into  the  garden,  crossed 
the  grounds,  and,  only  stopping  to  ask  the 
porter  at  the  lodge  the  right  way,  soon  vanished 
down  the  shady  path  which  led  to  Cowper's 
Hill.  And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Gra- 
ham was  going  there  unasked.  Early  that 
very  morning  he  had  received  from  Miss  Cow- 
per  a  pressing  request  to  call  upon  her,  and 
give  her  an  opportunity  of  explaining  her  views 
on  the  woman's  regeneration  college.  The  wish 
of  knowing  how  this  Miss  Cowper  in  the  black 
cuirass  could  be  mistress  of  Cowper's  Hill,  and 
in  what  relation  she  stood  to  the  other  Miss 
Oowper  in  black  serge,  who  wanted  to  build 
almshouses,  induced  Mr.  Graham  to  comply 
almost  immediately  with  the  lady's  request. 

Mrs.  Fay  and  her  rival  were  next  door  neigh- 
bours— the  grounds  of  the  one  almost  touched 
the  flower-garden  of  the  other,  for  Cowper's  Hill 
was  no  more  than  an  old  brick  house  on  a  green 
lawn,  with  a  background  of  tall  trees.  A  ser- 
vant in  a  plain  livery  showed  Mr.  Graham  into  a 
low  dark  sitting-room  on  the  ground  floor,  took 
his  card,  and  left  him.    . 
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The  young  man  remained  alone  so  long  that 
he  thought  he  must  surely  have  been  forgotten. 
The  house  was  very  silent.  He  sat  on  a  low 
ottoman.  Through  a  window  next  him  he 
looked  on  the  sunlit  lawn  across  which  he  had 
come  ;  through  the  other  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room  he  saw  the  forest  gloom  of  the  fine  old 
trees  which  sheltered  the  house  from  the  north- 
ern winds.  How  cool  and  dark  they  looked, 
though  only  clothed  as  yet  in  the  tender  green 
of  Spring.  What  a  fresh  and  dewy  dullness 
was  that  which  lingered  beneath  their  spread- 
ing boughs.  How  birds  could  build  their  nests 
there  generation  after  generation,  and  sing  love 
idylls  Spring  after  Spring,  whilst  centuries 
glided  by  like  years  over  the  green  heads  of 
those  stately  beeches.  Edward  Graham  loved 
fine  trees.  He  loved  them  all  the  more  that 
nothing  he  did  or  could  do  was  like  to  them. 
He  loved  them  in  the  depth  of  Winter,  when 
their  boughs  were  laden  with  snow,  or  hung 
with  icicles,  and  the  stillness  of  death  filled 
their  deserted  chambers ;  in  the  Summer  time, 
when  they  were  as  green  palaces,  wherein  man y 
guests  could  dwell ;  birds  and  insects  who 
lived   there    in    happy    liberty :    airy    palaces, 
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whose  foundations  the  storm  had  never  shaken, 
yet  through  whose  leafy  halls  and  galleries  the 
breeze  could  freely  play. 

"  We  have  outlived  the  Dryads  of  my  heathen 
forefathers,"  thought  Edward  Graham,  looking 
at  the  foremost  and  finest  of  the  group  of  trees 
which  had  wakened  those  thoughts  within  him  ; 
"  and  yet  was  it  so  strange  in  them  to  create  a 
link  and  find  an  analogy  between  a  fair  goddess 
and  so  noble  and  beautiful  a  thing  as  that  tree 
yonder.  Has  it  not  the  perennial  freshness  of 
ever  renewed  youth,  and  is  not  its  long  life  akin 
to  immortality  t" 

He  had  no  time  to  pursue  those  speculations 
— a  door  behind  him  opened,  and  he  turned 
round,  as  a  lady,  young,  beautiful,  and  richly 
dressed,  entered  the  room.  He  rose,  she  stood 
for  a  moment  by  the  door  which  she  had  just 
closed,  and  in  that  moment  Edward  Graham 
thought,  "  This  is  the  loveliest  creature  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  yet  I  have  seenher  before."  Yes, 
surely  he  had  seen  those  rich  brown  tresses, 
with  the  little  scarlet  bow  pinned  amongst  them, 
that  snowy  brow,  those  deep  brown  eyes,  and 
that  face  of  dazzling  bloom,  which  concealed 
every  imperfection   of  feature.     He   had   seen 
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them,  but  without  the  breath  of  life,  without 
the  kind,  though  modest  look,  the  soft  shy 
smile  that  now  greeted  him. 

"  You  have  forgotten  me,  Mr.  Graham,"  said 
the  beautiful  girl — "  I  am  Lily — Lily  Ber- 
tram," she  added,  reddening  beneath  his  steady 
gaze. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he,  reddening  too, 
"  I  knew  you  at  once — not  as  yourself,  but  as 
the  portrait  of — of — "  he  hesitated. 

"  My  great-grandmother,"  said  Lily.  "  Yes, 
I  suppose  there  is  a  likeness.  Miss  Cowper  will 
be  down  very  soon,  Mr.  Graham,  and  she  hopes 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  wait  a  few  minutes 
longer." 

Her  manner  was  gentle,  but  very  composed. 
Her  voice  was  sweet,  clear,  and  refined — there 
was  no  awkward  shyness  about  Miss  Bertram, 
yet  nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  Lily 
whom  Mr.  Graham  remembered  than  the  lovely 
girl  before  him.  She  was  scarcely  above  the 
middle  height,  and  though  her  figure  had  still 
the  slenderness  of  youth,  it  had  also  the  grace 
and  dignity  of  early  womanhood.  Was  this 
charming  creature  the  raw,  slipshod  girl  whom 
Mr.  Graham  had  known  ? 
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Involuntarily  he  glanced  down  at  her  feet  ; 
only  one  peeped  out  from  the  edge  of  her  silk 
dress — a  little   foot,  daintily  shod   in  a  high- 
heeled   and   buckled   shoe.      Even   the   pretty 
little  brown  hands  of  Lily  Bertram  were  altered. 
They  were  now  lily  white,  and  sparkled  with 
rings,  and  Mr.  Graham  caught  the  glitter  of  a 
narrow  gold  bracelet  on  her  fair  arm,  and  of  a 
little  gold  chain  and  enamelled  locket  around 
her  soft  white  neck.    The  years  that  had  passed 
over  Lily's  brown  head  had  worked  a  change  as 
mighty  as  ever  was  wrought  by  the  stroke  of 
an  enchanter's  wand.     And  surely  time  is  the 
greatest  enchanter  this  life  of  ours  can  know ; 
for   whilst    Miss   Bertram,   wondering    at    his 
silence,   inquired  after   his    aunt's   health,  and 
endeavoured  to  open  a  conversation,  Edward 
Graham,  looking   at   her  with  ravished   eyes, 
said  to  himself,  with  sudden   and   passionate 
regret — "  Oh  !  fool,  fool,  I  might  have  married 
her !      This  peerless   creature,   beautiful   as   a 
goddess,  and  in  whose   lovely  face   goodness 
and   sweetness   alike    are   written — she   might 
have    been    mine !"     fie   was    entranced,   and 
though  he   made   more   than   one   attempt  to 
rouse  himself  to  answer  Miss  Bertram — nay,  to 
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enter  into  some  sort  of  sensible  discourse  with 
her — the  violence  and  the  suddenness  of  his 
feelings  conquered  the  effort  of  his  will. 

Who  can  account  for  that  wonderful  mystery, 
love  at  first  sight?  It  seems  too  strange  to  be 
true,  and  it  is  a  reality  which  can  be  blissful  or 
tragic — which  can  gladden  or  destroy  even 
more  than  two  human  lives.  How  does  a  man 
know  that  a  woman  whose  voice  he  has  scarcely 
heard,  is,  and  must  ever  be,  the  sovereign  queen 
of  his  heart  ?  He  may  be  deceived.  That 
queen's  rule  may  be  as  brief  as  it  was  sudden, 
but  whilst  it  lasts  it  is  supreme.  She  is  queen 
absolute  indeed,  and  need  fear  no  rival  in  the 
present  or  the  past. 

If  Miss  Bertram  secretly  wondered  at  Mr. 
Graham's  strange,  disturbed  looks  and  manner, 
she  gave  no  sign  of  having  read  their  meaning. 
Her  own  bearing  remained  very  calm,  and  with 
self-possession,  though  not  more  than  became 
her  years,  she  still  spoke  of  his  aunt  to  Miss 
Cowper's  visitor. 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  once  since  she  brought 
me  over  from  Dieppe,"  said  Miss  Bertram,  with 
a  wistful  smile,  which  suddenly  brought  back 
to  Edward  Graham  that  little  Lily  in  the  cloak 
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and  hood  who  had  looked  in  at  him  through  the 
parlour  window  of  the  "  Trois  Couronnes,"  and 
who  had  walked  into  the  room  with  her  bundle 
in  her  hand.  "  I  have  been  educated  in  a  con- 
vent in  Somersetshire,  and  now  I  am  to  go 
back  to  Saint  Aubin  as  soon  as  I  am  of  age. 
Miss  Cowper  has  been  very  good  to  me,"  added 
Miss  Bertram,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  But  surely  it  was  not  Miss  Cowper  whom  I 
saw  yesterday  ?"  said  Mr.  Graham. 

(;  Oh,  no,"  and  here  a  merry  smile  broke  over 
Miss  Bertram's  face,  and  filled  it  with  sunshine 
— "  that  was  her  friend,  Miss  Mortlock.  This 
is  Miss  Cowper,"  she  added,  as  the  door  opened, 
and  a  lady  walked  in. 

Mr.  Graham  knew  her  at  once,  and  yet  Miss 
Cowper  was  very  different  from  what  she  had 
been.  She  was  older,  of  course,  and  she  was 
stouter  too  ;  but  the  alteration  in  her  toilette 
was  still  greater  than  that  in  her  appearance. 
Miss  Cowper  had  discarded  black  serge  and 
the  mediaeval  costume  for  moire  and  velvet, 
and  jewelry  and  laces,  and  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  change  in  Miss  Cowper's  ideas  was 
more  radical  than  even  that  in  her  attire. 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Graham,"  said 
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the  lady,  sitting  down  with  a  great  rustling  of 
silk,  and  scarcely  glancing  at  her  visitor — ■ 
"  quite  glad  to  renew  our  acquaintance.  Thanks 
for  coming  so  promptly.  I  want  to  explain 
some  of  my  views  to  you.  Cowper's  Hill  is  a 
small  place,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land 
attached  to  it.  I  wish  to  build  a  college,  as 
my  friend  Miss  Mortlock  has  told  you.  I  intend 
regenerating  woman,"  continued  Miss  Cowper, 
with  the  cool  modesty  of  most  regenerators. 
"  Woman  is  very  low — indeed,  her  position  is 
vile ;  but  I  am  in  earnest,  Mr.  Graham,  and  I 
mean  to  raise  her." 

Alas !  for  the  Miss  Cowper  in  black  serge, 
all  whose  proclivities  were  for  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Sisters  of  Mercy !  She  was  gone, 
and  nothing  of  her  remained  but  the  words 
"  earnest "  and  "  vile,"  which  answered  as  well 
for  the  regeneration  of  woman  by  a  college  as 
for  her  relief  by  the  building  of  almshouses. 
"Whilst  she  spoke,  Edward  Graham  compared 
the  present  with  the  past,  and  he  also  looked 
at  Miss  Bertram.  She  sat  leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  looking  at  the  rings  on  her  fingers,  as  her 
hands  lay  idly  folded  on  her  lap.  Her  downcast 
eyes  told  him  nothing,  but  he  thought  he  read 
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a  sad  seriousness  in  her  face,  and  gazing  at  it, 
he  became  so  absent  that  Miss  Cowper,  who 
had  gone  on  discoursing,  stopped  short,  and 
said,  rather  sharply — 

"  I  fear   you  are  not   attending  to  me,  Mr. 
Graham." 

In  a  moment  the  young  man  was  turned  back 
into  the  matter-of-fact  (earnest,  Miss  Cowper 
would  have  said)  architect.  What  would  Mrs. 
Fay's  feelings  have  been,  if  she  could  have  heard 
the  faithless  man,  as  he  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  Miss  Cowper's  college  ?  What  would 
she  have  thought  if,  when  Miss  Mortlock  came 
in  armed  cap-a-pie,  even  at  that  early  hour,  as 
Edward  Graham  thought,  when  he  saw  that  she 
had  already  donned  the  black  cuirass,  the  three 
began  to  speak  of  halls  and  lecture-rooms  with 
the  gusto  of  so  many  professors.  Miss  Mort- 
lock indeed  took  the  lead,  and  dictated,  not 
merely  to  Miss  Cowper,  but  to  Mr.  Graham  him- 
self; and  he,  base  man,  quickly  perceiving  that 
Miss  Mortlock  was  the  ruling  power  of  the 
house  where  the  lovely  Miss  Bertram  dwelt, 
adhered  to  all  her  views  with  the  degrading 
subserviency  of  his  complaint. 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  he  hastened  to  say,  in 
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answer  to  some  preposterous  assertion  of  Miss 
Mortlock's.  "  The  building  must  be  Elizabethan, 
as  you  so  justly  remark." 

"  Gothic  would  never  do,"  remarked  Miss 
Mortlock,  looking  severely  at  Miss  Cowper. 

t(  Gothic  is  the  type  of  intellectual  and  moral 
darkness,"  complacently  said  Miss  Cowper, 
gazing  straight  before  her.  Her  look  met  that 
of  Mr.  Graham,  but  without  the  slightest  recog- 
nition of  that  past  in  which  Gothic  had  been  a 
very  different  type  indeed. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Cowper,"  reproachfully  ex- 
claimed Miss  Mortlock,  "  how  can  you  !  Moral 
darkness  !  Do  not  you  know  that  we  have  been 
in  moral  darkness  all  along  V* 

"  I  thought "  began  Miss  Cowper. 

"No  such  a  thing/'  interrupted  Miss  Mort- 
lock, with  the  greatest  decision.  "The  new 
moral  law,  as  my  brother,  Professor  Mortlock, 
has  so  often  explained  to  you,  is  essentially  a 
modern  and  recent  discovery.     A  new  light." 

"  Just  like  gas,"  remarked  Miss  Cowper,  with 
great  originality. 

"  Much  more  recent  than  gas,"  said  Miss  Mort- 
lock, severely.  "Indeed,  when  the  college  is 
built,  which  I  trust  will  be  soon,  my  brother  the 
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Professor  intends  having  the  exact  date  of  the 
discovery  of  the  new  moral  law  inscribed  on  a 
marble  tablet  of  the  great  hall." 

She  spoke  as  if  the  college  were  the  Profes- 
sor's property,  and  Miss  Cowper,  once  so  jealous 
of  her  independence  and  her  money,  uttered  no 
protest.  Mr.  Graham,  rather  surprised  at  the 
turn  the  conversation  was  taking,  looked  for  Lily 
Bertram,  and  found  that  she  had  left  the  room. 
In  a  moment  the  spell  which  had  made  him  for- 
get time  vanished,  and  with  a  hasty  excuse,  and 
a  most  willing  promise  to  call  again,  he  left  the 
two  ladies. 

As  he  went  down  the  steps  of  the  perron, 
which  led  from  the  house  to  the  lawn,  he  saw 
Miss  Bertram  walking  along  the  path  before 
him.  He  quickened  his  pace,  and  was  soon  by 
her  side.  She  turned  round  on  hearing  his 
step,  and  seemed  surprised  to  see  him. 

u  Have  you  so  soon  settled  all  about  the  col- 
lege f  she  asked,  with  a  smile. 

"  By  no  means,"  he  quickly  answered.  "  It 
will  take  many  conversations  to  settle  so  weighty 
a  matter." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  she  said,  absently. 

They  were  walking  along  the  path.     How 
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cruelly  short  seemed  the  space  that  divided 
them  from  the  gate.  From  the  first  moment  he 
had  known  what  ailed  him,  what  he  had  lost 
in  the  past,  what  he  might  win  in  the  future, 
and  with  the  secret  fear  of  strong  desire,  he  now 
let  every  impulse  of  his  heart  centre  on  mar- 
riage as  the  only  certainty.  He  had  thought  of 
little  else  whilst  he  was  talking  with  Miss  Cow- 
per  and  Miss  Mortlock.  He  thought  of  nothing 
else  now. 

"If  I  do  not  throw  the  whole  might  and 
passion  of  my  will  in  securing  her,"  he  said  to 
his  own  heart,  "  some  other  and  more  fortunate 
man  will  assuredly  step  in  and  snatch  away 
from  me  a  prize  so  fair  and  so  tempting. 
Who  is  that  Professor  Mortlock?  Is  he  young 
or  old,  married  or  single  V 

Whoever  he  might  be,  Edward  Graham  hated 
him,  and  also  felt  that  he  had  no  time  to 
lose. 

"This  is  no  case  for  hesitation,"  he  again 
said  to  himself;  "I  am  in  the  prime  of  life.  I 
have  a  good  position,  I  earn  a  fair  income ;  I 
can  marry  to-morrow,  if  I  please."  And  he 
looked  at  her  eagerly  as  they  walked  along  the 
gravelled  path  to  the  old-fashioned  gate,  with 
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its  two  red  brick  pillars  and  their  vases  of  flowers 
spreading  bright  blossoms  in  the  morning  snn. 
Oh !  if  he  could  only  ask  her  that  very  moment 
and  have  that  terrible,  that  awful  suspense  over, 
and  hear  that  yea  or  nay  which  was  to  be  his 
final  sentence.  But  it  might  not  be.  She  who 
walked  by  his  side  was  guarded  by  a  lion  as 
powerful  as  he  who  trod  of  yore  in  Virgin 
Una's  steps.  That  spell  of  deep  reverence 
without  which  there  is  no  true  love,  would 
keep  him  tongue-tied_,  not  for  that  day  only, 
but  for  many  a  day  yet  to  come.  He  felt  as  if 
he  would  scarcely  venture  to  touch  the  hem  of 
her  garment  with  a  profane  hand,  how  could  he 
then  imply  by  word  or  look  that  he  felt  for  her 
the  love  which  leads  to  marriage  1  She  was  to 
be  wooed  and  won — ah !  how  slowly  if  he  might 
judge  from  the  maiden  grace  of  her  whole 
bearing. 

"And  so  you  are  going  to  improve  the 
abbey,  Mr.  Graham,"  resumed  Lily,  after  a 
pause. 

"  Mrs.  Fay  wishes  for  two  wings,"  he  said, 
"  and  of  course  Mrs.  Fay  must  be  gratified." 

"  Ah !" 

She  did  not  suggest   that   the   task  would 
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keep  him  a  long  time  at  Saint  Olave's,  but  he 
could  not  help  giving  her  the  information. 

"  I  have  to  go  back  to  town  to-day,"  he 
remarked,  i(  but  I  shall  return  to-morrow,  of 
course." 

He  looked  at  her,  but  though  she  said  courte- 
ously, "  How  glad  Miss  Cowper  will  be  to  have 
you  in  the  neighbourhood,"  his  heart  fell  as  he 
heard  her. 

The  words  were  so  coldly  spoken.  Mr. 
Graham  might  come  or  go,  what  was  it  to  Miss 
Bertram  ?  Could  it  be  Professor  Mortlock  !  He 
turned  sick  at  the  thought ;  but  no,  it  was  not 
that.  Only  where  was  the  free,  outspoken 
little  Lily  of  the  days  gone  by?  By  what 
wonderful  transformation  had  she  become  the 
silent  and  graceful  lady  through  whose  every 
look  and  motion  breathed  the  modest  dignity 
of  a  perfect  woman  ?  When  he  looked  in  her 
lovely  face  he  lost  all  hope,  and  when  they 
parted  at  the  gate  and  she  turned  back  to  the 
house,  he  gazed  after  her  graceful  figure 
as  she  moved  slowly  through  the  sunshine,  with 
a  pang  at  his  heart.  "  She  did  not  loiter  one 
second    as    she   walked   by  me,"   he   thought, 
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iC  and  now  that  I  can  no  longer  enjoy  the 
precious  moments,  she  lingers  at  every  step  she 
takes." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THERE  is  do  change  so  complete  as  that 
wrought  by  a  sudden  and  passionate  love. 
Even  the  death  of  the  most  beloved,  though  it 
may  break  our  very  heartstrings,  can  scarcely 
affect  man  or  woman  so  deeply.  Death  makes 
us  poorer  than  we  were  ;  it  robs  us  of  all  human 
hope  and  all  joy,  but  it  leaves  our  own  selves 
unchanged.  Not  so  love.  That  alters  the 
whole  being.  It  raises  us  to  sublime  heights  of 
ecstasy,  throws  over  life  hues  fairer  than  those 
of  the  sun  of  a  southern  clime,  and  for  a  few 
days,  at  least,  it  turns  mere  mortals  into  gods 
and  goddesses — strong,  fair,  and  exultant. 

That  fever  was  now  on  Edward  Graham,  and 
he  went  back  to  Saint  Olave's  no  more  like  the 
man  he  had  left  it  two  hours  before  than  dark- 
ness is  to  light.  How  had  he  lived  till  then  ? 
Had  that  been  life — that  cold,  dull,  grey,  and 
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joyless  existence  ?  All  the  fire  and  passion 
a\  hich  he  had  inherited  from  his  Italian  mother, 
and  which  lay  hidden  under  the  reserve  and 
pride  of  his  birth  and  rearing,  now  broke  out 
as  the  flames  of  a  northern  volcano  may  pierce 
their  mantle  of  snow.  Miss  Bertram's  lovely 
blooming  face  was  with  him  all  the  way  as  he 
walked  back  to  Saint  Olave's  through  the 
shade  and  sunshine  of  a  country  lane.  It  was 
before  him  still  as  he  entered  the  abbey  and 
went  up  to  his  room.  It  looked  in  at  him 
through  the  open  window  which  framed  a  fair 
prospect  of  Spring  verdure  and  blue  sky ;  no 
enchantment  in  the  fairy  stories  loved  by  his 
childhood  had  ever  been  more  potent  than  this* 
And  he  was  so  thoroughly  bewitched  that  his 
present  condition  seemed  the  only  natural  one,. 
A  white  square  letter  lay  on  his  table.  He  took 
it  up  ;  it  came  from  his  aunt.  What  could  she  be 
writing  about?  Mrs.  Graham's  brief  note  ran 
thus: 
"  My  dear  Boy, 

"  Lily  Scot  and  her  mother  will  take 
tea  with  me  next  Tuesday,  so  do  try  and  come. 
Lily  is  sweeter  than  ever.     Yours  truly, 

i(  Mary  Graham." 
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With  a  smile  of  vague  wonder,  Mr.  Graham 
asked  himself  what  his  aunt  could  mean.  Lily 
Scot!  Surely  he  had  never  loved  her — never! 
— never !  He  had  felt  for  her  the  preference  of 
a  young  man  for  the  first  pretty  girl  whom  he 
happens  to  meet,  hut  love! — he  almost  laughed 
at  the  thought,  whilst  he  dropped  his  aunt's 
note  with  a  careless  hand,  that  she  or  any  one 
could  call  that  lukewarm  feeling  love.  Love  ! 
There  was  no  love  but  one  felt  for  one  woman, 
and  the  feeling  was  as  much  above  every  feel- 
ing of  the  kind,  as  she  was  above  everything 
that  wore  woman's  aspect. 

The  loud  peal  of  the  luncheon-bell  called  back 
Edward  Graham  to  earth  and  Mrs.  Fay.  With 
a  beating  heart  he  felt  that  he  was  now  in  Mrs. 
Fay's  power.  What  if  she  should  change  her 
mind,  give  up  the  wings,  let  him  go  back  to 
town,  and  send  him  a  cheque,  with  a  note  of 
polite  regret  for  his  useless  trouble.  He  sick- 
ened at  the  thought !  Miss  Cowper's  college 
was  a  dream,  and  he  could  not  remain  at  Saint 
Olave's  if  its  mistress  chose  to  banish  him  !  To 
his  great  relief,  however,  he  found  Mrs.  Fay 
very  cross  at  his  excursion  to  Cowper's  Hill, 
with  which  she  had  in  some  mysterious  manner 
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become  acquainted,  and  all  the  more  bent  upon 
her  wings,  that  she  was  well-nigh  distracted 
with  jealousy  of  her  neighbours.  Not  giving 
him  time  to  eat  a  mouthful,  she  attacked  him 
with  her  usual  impetuosity. 

"Well,  Mr.  Graham,"  she  said,  "whilst  I 
fancied  you  were  drawing,  you  were  gadding  at 
Cowper's  Hill.  Don't  tell  me  you  were  not," 
she  added,  raising  her  forefinger.  "I  am  a 
fairy — people  call  me  so,  at  least ;  and  I  am 
never  mistaken.  I  know  you  were  there.  Too 
bad  of  Miss  Bertram  !" 

"  What  had  Miss  Bertram  to  do  with  it  V 
slowly  asked  Edward  Graham. 

"  She  a  beauty  !"  continued  Mrs.  Fay,  irritably 
— "  I  deny  it.  She  never  was  and  never  will 
be  a  beauty  !" 

It  was  impossible  to  hear  such  blasphemy 
without  uttering  a  protest. 

"Miss  Bertram  seems  to  me  the  loveliest 
young  woman  whom  I  have  ever  seen,"  said 
Edward  Graham,  coolly. 

"  Oh  !  if  you  call  a  good  complexion  loveli- 
ness," scornfully  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fay,  "  she  has 
plenty  of  it." 

It  was  useless  to  argue,  but  oh  !  how  his  fancy 
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went  back  to  the  witching  face  of  Lily  Ber- 
tram! How  he  saw  once  more  the  brown  and 
golden  hair  with  the  scarlet  bow,  the  lovely 
eyes,  the  exquisite  mouth  and  dimpled  chin, 
which  were  all  so  charming.  The  beauty  of 
perfect  feature  she  might  not  have,  but  the 
beauty  of  colour,  of  life,  and  light,  is  beauty, 
too,  and  this  she  had  in  a  rare  degree ;  and 
surely  it  was  no  lover's  delusion  that  made  him 
read  sweetness  and  goodness  in  her  every  look 
and  motion ! 

"  There  never  was  anyone  so  sly  as  Miss 
Bertram,"  resumed  Mrs.  Fay — "  she  makes  me 
bring  you  here,  and  then  decoys  you  away — 
shameful !" 

"  I  thought  it  was  because  you  had  seen  the 
wing  which  Mr.  Blake " 

"  His  wing  !"  scornfully'  interrupted  Mrs.  Fay 
— "  as  if  I  cared  for  the  man  or  his  wing  !  Why, 
I  never  saw  it — I  had  not  even  heard  about 
you/'  she  added,  with  the  cruel  frankness  of 
the  rich  and  the  strong;  "  until  she  put  it  into 
my  head  to  enlarge  the  abbey,  told  me  you 
were  quite  a  great  man,  and  all  that,  I  find  out 
now,  to  bring  you  here  that  you  might  see 
about  Miss  Mortlock's  nonsense  college.     Don't 
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talk  to  me  of  the  regeneration  of  women,"  con- 
tinued the  pitiless  old  lady — "  they  will  always 
be  flirts  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter;  and  Miss  Bertram,  for  all  she  is  so 
demure,  is  no  better  than  the  rest." 

Mr.  Graham  was  pouring  himself  out  a  glass 
of  claret.  As  slowly  and  as  steadily  as  the 
rich  red  wine  rose  in  his  glass  did  a  glow  from 
his  throbbing  heart  rise  to  his  pale  olive  face 
when  Mrs.  Fay  spake  thus.  It  was  Miss  Ber- 
tram, then — she  who  had  seemed  so  distant 
and  so  cold — who  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
coming.  He  remembered  how  partial  to  him 
she  had  been  as  a  girl,  and  an  exquisite  hope 
awoke  within  him.  What  though  she  was  now 
as  much  above  her  past  self  as  the  sparkling 
diamond,  fit  for  a  sovereign  king,  is  above  the 
rude,  though  precious,  stone  which  the  miner 
finds  in  the  darkness  of  the  earth?  What 
though  he  felt,  in  his  inmost  heart,  that  he 
was  not  worthy  of  her,  his  humility,  though 
sincere,  was  not  carried  so  far  as  to  make  him 
imagine  that  another  man  would  be  more 
deserving  than  himself?  Another  man  !  Never, 
if  he  had  the  power,  should  another  man  call  his 
that  Lily  Bertram,  whom  he — oh,  madness  ever 
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to  be  regretted ! — bad  rejected  !  "  I  migbt  have 
bad  her !"  Sucb  was  tbe  burden  of  bis  thoughts 
all  the  time  Mrs.  Fay  went  on  railing. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Miss  Bertram," 
he  said  at  length ;  (i  but  there  are  plenty  of 
good  architects  in  England.  What  could  make 
her  think  of  me  V 

But  it  was  plain,  from  Mrs.  Fay's  own  an- 
swer, that  Lily  had  not  taken  her  into  her 
confidence. 

"  Miss  Bertram  is  like  nobody  else,"  she  said, 
sharply ;  "  she  has  made  architecture  her 
peculiar  study,  I  suppose  ;  for,  though  she  is 
habitually  silent,  she  becomes  something  of  a 
bore  when  she  gets  on  that  topic.  Somehow  or 
other  she  wheedled  me  into  it  until  I  became 
as  crazy  as  herself;  but  if  I  had  known  that 
you  were  going  to  take  up  Miss  Mortlock's  col- 
lege, and  put  my  wings  by,  I  would  have  let 
the  abbey  remain  as  it  is,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  So  you  can  now,"  he  answered,  smiling. 

"  Now — when  I  have  set  my  mind  upon  it  ? 
No,  Mr.  Graham.  I  must  never  be  baulked,  so 
you  will  have  to  cut  Miss  Mortlock,  and  devote 
yourself  to  me." 

He  was  amused  by  her  imperative  tone,  and 
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tried  to  pacify  her  by  declaring  that  Miss  Mort- 
lock's — or,  rather,  Miss  Cowper's — college  was 
still  so  remote  an  event  that  she  need  have  no 
fear  for  her  wings.  The  ladies  only  wanted  to 
expound  their  views  to  him.  He  did  not  add 
that,  judging  from  the  past,  Miss  Cowper's 
views  were  chiefly  remote  ones ;  but  Mrs.  Fay 
supplied  the  information. 

Ci  She  is  very  slippery,"  said  she ;  "  mind 
that,  Mr.  Graham.  She  was  all  for  almshouses 
once,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Randon  ;  and  now  she 
has  dropped  them  both,  become  a  rank  infidel, 
and  she  is  all  for  Professor  Mortlock  and  a 
college.  But  she  will  build  it  in  words — mind 
what  I  say,  Mr.  Graham — in  words.  Now,  I 
am  matter-of-fact,  and  you  may  rely  upon  mem 
But  I  am  fickle,"  added  Mrs.  Fay.  "  I  don't 
deny  it,  and  you  must  make  hay  with  me  whilst 
the  sun  shines.  I  honestly  advise  you  to  have 
a  contract,  or  that  sort  of  thing,  and  tie  me 
down  whilst  I  am  in  the  mood.  Otherwise — je 
pourrais  vous  planter  la,  as  our  lively  neighbours 
say." 

"That  would  be  a  sad  case  indeed,"  answered 
Mr.  Graham.  "But  then  1  should  have  Miss 
Mortlock   to   save   me  from   despair.     A  very 
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superior  person — Miss  Mortlock,"  he  perversely 
added. 

"  Superior !"  almost  screamed  Mrs.  Fay. 
"  Why,  she  is  the  greatest  donkey  that  ever 
lived,  excepting  her  brother,"  kindly  added 
Mrs.  Fay. 

Mr.  Graham  carelessly  remarked  that  he  did 
not  remember  the  name  of  Professor  Mortlock. 

"Don't  you?"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  shrill 
laugh.  u  Well,  1  am  giving  the  set  a  dinner 
to-morrow,  and  you  can  see  the  creature,  and 
hear  him  too." 

"But  I  am  going  away  to-day,  Mrs.  Fay," 
calmly  said  Mr.  Graham. 

It  was  a  bold  card,  but  he  risked  it,  and  the 
event  proved  that  he  had  played  well.  Instead  of 
taking  him  at  his  word,  and  letting  him  depart, 
Mrs.  Fay  went  nearly  crazy  at  the  suggestion. 

"  Going  away  !  You  can't,  Mr.  Graham.  I 
want  you.     I  can't  let  you  go." 

"  But  I  must,  my  dear  madam.  I  have  an 
appointment  in  town  for  four  o'clock." 

"  Send  a  telegram." 

Mr.  Graham  shook  his  head. 

"  I  know  that  if  you  go  you  will  not  come 
back,"  she  said,  dolorously. 
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Mr.  Graham  looked  mollified,  and  seemed  to 
hesitate. 

a  Oh !  do  promise  to  come  back,  Mr.  Graham, 
do  promise." 

And  Mrs.  Fay  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked 
piteous.  Mr.  Graham  still  hesitated.  She  re- 
newed her  entreaties,  and  Mr.  Graham  yielded, 
and  gave  Mrs.  Fay  his  word  that  he  would 
return  the  following  day.  But  it  is  hard  to 
deceive  a  woman.  Something  Mrs.  Fay  must 
have  seen,  for,  giving  her  guest  a  very  sharp 
look,  she  added,  abruptly, 

"  The  Professor  is  Miss  Bertram's  property, 
you  know." 

The  blow  fell  as  she  had  meant  it  to  fall — 
heavily.  Mr.  Graham  was  stunned  for  a  mo- 
ment. There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Mrs. 
Fay  watched  him  ;  then  he  said,  calmly, 

"  Ah !  I  suppose  they  are  engaged  V 

(i  I  should  not  wonder  if  they  were,"  said  Mrs. 
Fay,  still  looking  hard  at  him. 

But  though  that  look  enlightened  him,  though 
he  was  almost  sure  that  Mrs.  Fay  only  spoke  so 
to  torment  him,  Mr.  Graham  none  the  less  felt 
a  miserable  man  at  the  thought  of  Professor 
Mortlock.   Nevertheless  he  rallied  enough  to  say, 
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UI  suppose  the  Professor  is  a  young  man  V 

"  About  your  own  age,"  replied  Mrs.  Fay ; 
"  and  very  handsome,"  she  pitilessly  added. 

Mr.  Graham  looked  straight  before  him,  whilst 
a  sickening  fear  crept  round  his  heart,  and  chill- 
ed the  blood  in  his  veins.  Was  it  possible  that 
this,  the  great,  the  first  real  love  of  his  life,  must 
perish  in  its  very  birth?  He  longed  and  he 
dreaded  to  see  Miss  Bertram  and  that  hateful 
Professor  together.  Should  he  keep  his  pro- 
mise to  Mrs.  Fay,  or  break  it !  Not  to  know  his 
fate  would  be  hard  indeed,  and  yet  suspense 
seemed  more  endurable  than  to  stand  by  and 
read  the  cruel  truth  in  Miss  Bertram's  eyes. 

"  Why  should  I  go  back  to  Saint  Olave's  ?" 
was  the  burden  of  Mr.  Graham's  thoughts  all 
the  time  he  sat  in  the  railway  carriage,  with  his 
face  towards  London.  "  If  she  is  engaged  to 
that  man,  why  should  I  undergo  the  torment  of 
seeing  her  again  V 

Easy  question  to  put,  not  so  easy  to  answer  ; 
for  the  next  day,  after  despatching  some  im- 
portant business  in  feverish  haste,  Mr.  Graham 
was  back  at  Saint  Olave's  long  before  Mrs.  Fay's 
dinner-hour. 
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u  Oh,  you  darling!"  cried  the  lady,  delighted. 
"  You  have  not  given  me  the  slip,  after  all. 
And  now,  do  tell  me,  have  you  some  brilliant 
idea  ?  I  mean  something  that  I  can  understand, 
you  know." 

They  were  standing  in  the  flower-garden,  Mr. 
Graham  not  having  yet  entered  the  house. 

"  Is  that  heavy  stone  balcony  on  the  second 
floor  very  dear  to  you,  Mrs.  Fay  ?"  he  asked, 
looking  up  at  it  as  he  spoke.  "  Because  I  should 
like,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  remove  it.  The 
thing  is  modern  and  in  bad  taste." 

"  The  stone  window  \"  screamed  Mrs.  Fay, 
turning  up  her  pointed  chin  at  Mr.  Graham. 
"  You  would  not  touch  the  stone  window  !  Why, 
everyone  goes  up  to  look  at  the  prospect.  You 
must  go  up  too.  You  need  only  open  the  door 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  go  straight  in  to 
the  end  room.  You  will  find  the  window  there. 
Miss  Bertram  never  comes  to  see  me  but  she 
runs  up  to  have  a  look  out.  1  have  not 
been  there  for  ten  years.  /  don't  care  for 
prospects,"  added  Mrs.  Fay,  with  her  shrill  and 
unpleasant  little  laugh ;  "  but  you  must  not 
touch  the  stone  window,  if  you  please." 
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Mr.  Graham  bowed. 

"  Was  Miss  Bertram  here  the  other  day  V  he 
asked,  rather  irrelevantly. 

"  Of  course  she  was.  You  don't  mean  to  say 
you  did  not  see  her  ?  To  be  sure  she  and  Pro- 
fessor Mortlock  were  together  the  whole  time," 
added  Mrs.  Fay,  thoughtfully. 

Mr.  Graham  winced  internally,  but  made  no 
sign. 

"Ah!  you  want  to  go  to  the  library,  I  see," 
shrewdly  said  Mrs.  Fay.  ""Well,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, I  will  not  interfere  with  you  any 
longer. 

She  waved  her  hand  and  left  him,  with  the 
arrow  she  had  launched  still  quivering  in  his 
heart.  He  did  not  go  to  the  library — he  wan- 
dered about  the  grounds  restless  and  unhappy, 
until  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  warned  him 
that  Mrs.  Fay's  guests  were  arriving.  He  then 
entered  the  house  by  a  back  door,  went  up  to 
his  room,  dressed  hastily,  and  instead  of  join- 
ing Mrs.  Fay  and  her  friends,  made  his  way  up 
to  the  stone  window.  She  might  be  there.  He 
could  not  miss  that  chance  of  seeing  her  alone. 
He  went  up  the  broad  stairs ;  he  entered  a 
room  that  was  almost  dark,  then  another,  then 
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one  lit  by  a  large  window,  rich  with  stained 
glass,  and  images  of  saints  and  martyrs  taken 
from  the  mined  chapel.  Azure  that  seemed  to 
come  from  Paradise,  gold,  purple,  and  crimson 
of  rarest  hue,  fell  on  the  floor  of  polished  oak 
at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Graham.  Pale,  unearthly 
faces,  with  a  strange  yearning  in  their  upraised 
look  and  clasped  hands — a  look  that  seems  to 
have  passed  away  from  humanity,  as  if  it  had 
ceased  to  long  for  divine  things — told  him  their 
story  of  love  and  faith  in  vain.  It  was  as  if 
he  had  ceased  to  feel  the  beauty  of  colour — as 
if  he  had  forgotten  that  there  is  another  world 
than  this.  Had  she  come,  and  was  she  gone, 
or  was  she  coming  still  ?  The  sound  of  a  door, 
that  opened  and  closed  again,  answered  the 
question.  He  drew  back.  He  felt  sure  it  was 
she,  and  he  was  not  mistaken.  She  came  in 
quickly,  with  the  light  step  of  her  years,  and  a 
rich  rustling  of  silk,  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
hot-house  roses  she  wore  in  her  bosom  and  in 
her  hair  came  in  with  her  too.  Mr.  Graham 
saw  her  fair  face  as  she  drew  near,  and 
he  thought  how  like  the  lovely  princess  of 
the  old  fairy  tales  she  looked  in  her  radiant 
beauty. 
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"Allow  me  to  open  the  window,"  said  he, 
-coming  forward. 

She  gave  a  little  start  of  surprise,  which  she 
quickly  repressed.  Her  greeting  was  friendly, 
but  quiet.  The  years  which  she  had  spent 
away  from  her  own  people  and  her  own  land 
had  altered  her  strangely.  She  had  not  grown 
oold,  but  she  had  learned  that  love  was  no 
longer  her  supreme  right,  and  the  warmth  and 
pretty  insolence  of  a  beloved  child  had  left  her 
entirely. 

"  I  believe  the  prospect  is  a  fine  one,"  said 
Edward  Graham,  without  attempting  to  follow 
her  out  on  the  narrow  balcony. 

"  I  only  come  to  look  at  the  sea,"  she  an- 
swered simply. 

She  stepped  out.  He  saw  her  slender  figure 
looking  dark  on  the  warm  evening  sky  as, 
turning  to  the  east,  she  shaded  her  eyes  with 
her  hand,  and  gave  a  long  wistful  look  at  the 
low  blue  line  which  lay  far  away  beyond  the 
woodland  landscape,  resting  beneath  a  pale 
ridge  of  clouds. 

"You  were  looking  for  Saint  Aubin?"  he 
said,  as  she  turned  back. 
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She  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  answered 
gravely : 

"Yes,  I  look  at  the  spot  where  I  know  it 
must  be,"  and  with  a  bend  of  her  head  she 
passed  by  him,  and  left  him  there. 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  her,  he  went 
out  and  looked  too.  The  prospect  was  a  fine 
one,  but  he  did  not  care  for  it  then.  His 
thoughts  flew  back  to  the  quaint  Norman  town, 
to  the  house  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
to  the  girl  with  the  laughing  face  and  the  lively 
tongue,  who  had  both  amused  and  tormented 
him.  Memory  is  a  great  deluder.  She  so  holds 
her  glass  that  we  rarely  see  the  past,  unless 
with  a  light  shed  by  the  present.  "  She  was 
charming  even  then,"  thought  Edward  Graham, 
and  he  forgot  the  tangled  hair,  the  slip-shod 
feet,  the  incessant  chatter  of  Lily  Bertram.  He 
forgot,  too,  that  if  she  liked  his  company,  he, 
alas !  cared  very  little  for  hers,  and  with  the 
injustice  natural  to  his  altered  feelings,  he  felt 
aggrieved  at  the  calmness  with  which  she  now 
met  and  left  him.  Was  Professor  Mortlock — 
oh !  hateful  thought ! — was  he  the  cause  of  the 
change  ? 
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In  a  fever  of  jealousy  and  unrest,  Mr.  Graham 
"went  down  to  Mrs.  Fay's  drawing-room.  It 
had  been  the  refectory  of  the  monks  of  Saint 
Olave's  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  though 
successive  generations  had  altered  it  strangely 
— though  modern  hangings,  carpets,  and  furni- 
ture hardly  suited  those  deep  Gothic  windows, 
and  that  arched  and  lofty  roof — the  size  and 
noble  height  of  the  old  room  made  it  imposing 
still.  But  Edward  Graham  scarcely  gave  it  a 
look — scarcely  even  did  he  let  his  eyes  rest  on 
Miss  Bertram,  so  eager  was  he  to  know  his  fate 
at  once. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  singling  out  the 
Professor,  since  he  was  the  only  man  present 
besides  Mr.  Graham.  He  stood  on  the  hearth, 
with  his  hand  thrust  Napoleon-wise  into  the 
region  of  his  heart,  talking  in  a  slow,  didactic 
voice  to  the  two  ladies  who  sat  on  either  side 
of  him.  One  was  Miss  Mortlock,  in  her  black 
cuirass,  for  like  a  knight  of  old  she  rarely 
doffed  her  armour,  and  the  other  was  Miss 
Cowper,  so  frilled,  so  puffed,  and  so  dressed  out 
as  to  be  almost  invisible.  Mr.  Graham  bowed 
to  the  ladies,  and  Miss  Mortlock  hastened  to 
jjerform  the  ceremony  of  introduction. 
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"  Mr.  Graham,  I  am  happy  to  introduce  you 
to  my  brother,  Professor  Mortlock,"  she  said, 
with  stately  patronage.  "  Mr.  Graham,"  she 
added,  addressing  her  brother,  "  hopes  to  con- 
tribute his  stone  towards  the  noble  edifice  by 
building  our  college." 

"  I  am  happy  to  make  Mr.  Graham's  ac- 
quaintance," kindly  said  the  Professor. 

Mr.  Graham  bowed  coldly,  and  looked  down 
on  a  man  who  was  barely  thirty-five,  who  was 
actually  handsome,  though  he  wore  glasses, 
but  who  was  so  deplorably  short  that  jealousy 
vanished  at  his  aspect.  That  Miss  Bertram 
should  give  even  a  look  of  her  beautiful  eyes  to 
this  absurdly  under-sized  creature  seemed  im- 
possible to  Edward  Graham  in  the  pride  of  his 
six  feet.  "  An  actual  pigmy,"  thought  he, 
still  gazing  down  on  him ;  "  no  woman  in  her 
senses  could  think  of  him  for  a  moment." 
Moreover,  when  the  Professor  had  talked  five 
minutes,  Mr.  Graham  felt  that  Mrs.  Fay  had 
not  overstated  matters  when  she  stigmatized 
him  as  a  fool. 

"  We  mean  our  college  to  be  a  grand  thing, 
Mr.  Graham,"  said  Professor  Mortlock,  with 
much  dignity. 
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Miss  Cowper,  remembering,  perhaps,  that  her 
money  was  to  build  u  our  college,"  thought  she 
might  put  in  a  word. 

"I  am  determined  to  raise  woman,"  she  said, 
"  and  a  regenerating  college  is  the  earnest 
purpose  of  my  life,  Mr.  Graham." 

"A  noble  purpose/'  struck  in  the  Professor, 
"  and  I  am  proud  to  say,  my  dear  madam,  that 
you  owe  it  to  me.  Woman  is  a  most  potent 
agent  in  social  life,  of  which  the  only  solid  basis 
is  science,"  continued  the  Professor,  "  and  as 
priestcraft  is  the  natural  enemy  of  science  "  (the 
Professor  was  a  very  open  and  outspoken  man), 
"  and  as  women  are  unfortunately  priest- 
ridden " 

Mr.  Graham  frowned.  Was  the  man  a  gen- 
tleman 'i 

Miss  Cowper  did  not  seem  affronted,  but  she 
interrupted  this  lucid  explanation  by  perempt- 
orily remarking, 

"  Not  all,  Professor  Mortlock." 

The  Professor,  who  was  apt  to  go  astray 
when  he  was  interrupted,  looked  annoyed,  and 
said  with  some  sharpness, 

"  My  dear  Miss  Cowper,  your  partiality  for 
your  sex  is  commendable,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
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assure  you  that  niue  women  out  of  ten  are 
priest-ridden.  It  is  their  nature  to  be  led, 
and :} 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  not  mine,"  again  interrupted 
Miss  Cowper,  speaking  warmly  ;  "  I  could  never 
endure  being  led,  even  when  I  was  a  baby." 

"An  admirable  spirit,"  said  the  Professor, 
with  something  like  a  polite  sneer,  "  but  a 
certain  reverend  pastor  had  other  hopes,  and 
actually  boasted  of  what  he  was  going  to  make 
a  lady  do  for  an  asylum,  I  believe,  or  something 
or  other.  Of  course,  there  was  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  it,"  continued  the  Professor,  as  Miss 
Cowper  became  very  red  and  sat  up  in  her 
chair,  "but  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  woman, 
as  woman,  requires  severe  training  before  she 
acquires  the  moral  courage  to  break  through 
the  bonds  of  priestcraft  and  learns  to  be  free. 
Excuse  me,  1  know  what  you  are  going  to  say," 
remarked  the  Professor,  authoritatively  silenc- 
ing Miss  Cowper,  who  evidently  wanted  to 
protest,  "and  I  assure  you  again  that  I  have 
studied  the  matter  too  profoundly  not  to  be 
master  of  my  subject." 

The  Professor  looked  convinced  that  Miss 
Cowper  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  herself.    The 

VOL.  III.  H 
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lady,  however,  was  of  another  opinion,  and 
would  certainly  have  answered  him  if  Miss 
Mortlock,  kindly  pressing  her  hand,  had  not 
remarked,  with  evident  compassion  for  her 
moral  and  intellectual  weakness, 

i(  Do  not,  my  dear ;  you  know  you  never  can 
beat  the  Professor  in  argument." 

In  short,  it  was  plain  that  Miss  Cowper,  in 
order  to  escape  being  priest-ridden,  must  learn 
liberty  under  the  wholesome  discipline  of  Pro- 
fessor Mortlock. 

"  What,  at  it  again  !"  cried  Mrs.  Fay,  who  sat 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room  talking  to  Miss 
Bertram.  "  I  will  not  hear  a  word  about  the 
regeneration  of  woman  until  dinner  is  over — not 
a  word,  Professor  Mortlock.  My  dear  Miss 
Cowper,  do  not,  I  entreat  yon.  You  do  not 
know  what  a  deplorable  effect  argument  has 
upon  me.  I  always  believe  the  last  speaker, 
which  is  absurd.'' 

The  Professor  laughed  as  heartily  as  if  Mrs. 
Fay  had  uttered  the  most  brilliant  speech ; 
and  his  sister  murmured,  half  aloud,  "  So 
clever  I" 

Disgust  for  the  Professor's  reasoning,  and 
contempt  for   his  person   and   manner,  would 
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have  kept  Mr.  Graham  silent  even  if  the  mistress 
of  the  house  had  not  so  peremptorily  closed  the 
discussion.  And  now  the  two  last  guests — two 
single  gentlemen  of  more  than  middle  age,  who 
had  been  asked  to  take  as  many  ladies  in  to 
dinner — made  their  appearance.  They  were 
both  bald,  both  red-faced,  and  both  stout  in 
person,  and  evidently,  so  far  as  any  dangerous 
admiration  of  Miss  Bertram's  beauty  went,  Jiors 
cle  combat.  Edward  Graham  gave  them  a  look, 
then  thought  of  them  no  more.  Surely,  de- 
spising the  man  as  he  did,  he  might  have  seen 
the  Professor  give  his  arm  to  Miss  Bertram  and 
sit  by  her  side  with  equal  indifference.  But  this 
was  not  in  his  power.  In  vain  Miss  Mortlock 
and  Miss  Cowper,  between  whom  he  sat,  talked 
to  him  about  the  college  all  dinner  time ;  he 
answered  them  at  random.  His  eyes  could  not 
leave  the  two  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
Miss  Bertram  was  evidently  both  gay  and 
amused,  and  the  Professor,  who  did  not  look  so 
short  as  he  really  was  when  sitting,  wore  on  his 
handsome  face  an  expression  of  such  placid  con- 
tent, that  Edward  Graham  would  have  liked  to 
annihilate  him. 

"  Is  it  possible  she  should  care  for  the  man  V9 

h2 
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lie  thought,  angrily.     "  Surely  no  woman  in  her 
senses  would  Vs 

And  then  that  tormenting  demon  who  sits  in 
a  jealous  man's  heart  reminded  him  that  women 
are  not  always  in  their  senses,  and  that  Titania 
herself,  who,  as  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  ought  to 
have  known  better,  had  doted  on  Bottom, 
spite  his  ass's  ears. 

The  bitterness  of  these  thoughts  was  so  far 
wholesome  that  when  dinner  was  over,  and 
Mrs.  Fay's  guests  met  once  more  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, when  he  saw  that  Miss  Bertram, 
though  perfectly  polite  and  amiable,  had  scarce- 
ly a  look  for  him,  Mr.  Graham  asked  himself  if 
it  were  not  still  time  to  withdraw  from  the  fatal 
snare  of  her  beauty?  He  felt  that  this  love, 
unless  fully  requited,  would  surely  be  the 
crowning  misfortune  of  his  life — that  it  would 
rob  him  of  all  energy  and  all  strength  of  pur- 
pose, and  mayhap  leave  him  wrecked  at  last  on 
those  shores  of  honour  and  success  which  it  had 
been  the  ambition  of  his  life  to  reach. 

"I  shall  leave  Saint  Olave's  to-morrow/' 
thought  he ;  u  and  come  back  no  more.  Mrs. 
Fay's  wings  and  Miss  Cowper's  college  must 
find  some  other  man.  I  will  not  give  myself 
up  to  this  madness  !" 
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So  spoke  Prudence ;  but  when,  after  the 
guests  were  gone,  after  he  had  taken  a  last  look 
of  Miss  Bertram's  lovely  face,  and  felt  her  little 
gloved  hand  rest  within  his  with  the  friendli- 
ness of  old  acquaintance,  when  his  heart  was 
still  throbbing  with  the  pain  of  what  might  be 
a  final  parting,  Mrs.  Fay  said  to  him,  "  Are  not 
those  Mortlocks  horrid?"  he  revived  a  little, 
and  his  dark  eyes  sparkled. 

"  The  man  is  not  a  gentleman,"  continued 
Mrs.  Fay.  "  There  are  plenty  of  people  I  sup- 
pose who  would  not  care  to  have  him,  but," 
added  she,  with  her  easy  insolence,  "what 
difference  does  it  make  to  me  ?  And  then  I  like 
to  see  him  making  a  fool  of  himself  with  little 
Miss  Bertram.  She  will  never  have  him,  you 
know.  By-the-by,  Mr.  Graham,  I  cannot  let  you 
go  for  a  week,"  she  added  suddenly. 

"  Then,  if  you  cannot,  Mrs.  Fay,"  answered 
he,  smiling,  and  his  dark  face  glowing,  "  I  sup- 
pose I  must  stay." 

He  forgot  the  work  that  was  waiting  for 
him  ;  he  forgot  that  though  she  did  not  care 
for  the  Professor,  she  might  not,  therefore,  care 
for  him.  He  forgot  all,  save  that  he  should 
have  the  exquisite  delight  of  seeing  her  again. 
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A  week,  a  blissful  week,  was  before  him.  In  a 
week,  what  might  not  occur?  And  in  one 
sense  he  was  right.  This  week  was  so  far 
eventful  that  none  other  left  such  deep  traces  in 
his  life. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FOUR  days  had  gone  by. 
Mr.  Graham  had  had  long  and  rather 
trying  conversations  with  Mrs.  Fay.  Although, 
by  so  doing  he  nearly  drove  that  lady  wild,  he 
had  other  conversations  at  Cowper's  Hill  with 
Miss  Cowper  and  Miss  Mortloek.  He  worked 
hard  at  the  wings  of  the  one  lady,  and  at  the 
college  of  the  other  two.  He  was  on  the  watch 
from  morning  till  night.  His  eyes  were  ever 
ready  to  see,  bis  ears  ever  ready  to  hear  ;  and 
yet,  to  his  secret  wrath  and  despair,  Miss  Ber- 
tram remained  invisible.  This  was  not  so 
strange  after  all ;  his  business  was  not  with 
Miss  Bertram ;  but  Mr.  Graham,  who  stayed  at 
Saint  Olave's  for  her  sake,  felt  wronged  and 
exasperated.  And  then  he  had  not  an  easy 
life   of   it.     Mrs.  Fay   and   Miss  Mortloek,   in 
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whose  hands  Miss  Cowper  was  a  passive  instru- 
ment, gave  him  no  peace.  The  rivalry  between 
these  two  ladies  ran  so  high  that  Mr.  Graham 
would  have  found  it  impossible  to  stand  well 
with  both,  if  the  extreme  eagerness  of  each  to 
keep  a  hold  upon  him  had  not  proved  his  safe- 
guard. 

"I'll  not  let  you  go,  you  know,'*  Mrs.  Fay 
said,  with  her  insolent  frankness.  "  Mortlock 
shan't  have  you." 

Whilst  Miss  Mortlock  imperiously  declared 
that  Mr.  Graham  could  not  allow  the  regeneration 
of  woman  to  stand  still  for  so  contemptible  a 
matter  as  Mrs.  Fay's  two  wings.  So  intent 
were  the  two  ladies  on  prevailing  over  each 
other,  that  the  existence  of  other  architects 
besides  Edward  Graham  did  not  seem  to  occur 
to  them.  In  her  anxiety  to  make  sure  of  Mr; 
Graham's  exclusive  services,  Mrs.  Fay  bethought 
herself  of  her  old  friend  Mrs.  Graham.  "  Dear 
me,"  thought  she,  "  I  must  have  her  here." 

So  she  wrote  off  to  her  dear  Mrs.  Graham, 
entreating  her,  for  the  sake  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
to  come  and  spend  a  week  at  Saint  Olave's. 
"  It  would  be  such  a  treat  to  see  her  again, 
especially  as  her  nephew,  Mr.  Graham — such  a 
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superior  man  ! — was  now  at  Saint  Olave's.  She 
— Mrs.  Fay — was  adding  two  wings  to  the 
Abbey,"  and  so  on.  Unluckily  for  Mrs.  Fay's 
plans,  Mrs.  Graham  had  just  sprained  her  ankle 
when  she  got  that  letter. 

"  Oh,  she  has  found  out  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  Ned,"  thought  Mr.  Graham's  aunt, 
indignantly.  "  She  might  have  discovered  that 
a  little  earlier  in  the  day.  Pity  I  cannot  see 
the  boy  there  tumbling  the  old  place  about." 

Mrs.  Graham's  ideas  of  architecture  were  of 
the  levelling  kind  ;  so,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  she 
wrote  back  to  Mrs.  Fay.  She  was  so  much 
obliged  to  her  old  friend  Laura ;  but  she  had 
sprained  her  ankle,  and  could  not  stir ;  and 
would  Mrs.  Fay  be  kind  enough  not  to  say  a 
word  of  this  to  her  nephew  ?  He  was  such  a 
good  boy  that  he  might  leave  everything  to 
come  down  and  see  her. 

"  The  dear  old  goose  actually  believes  it  \" 
ejaculated  Mrs.  Fay,  as  she  put  Mrs.  Graham's 
note  by  ;  and  yet,  lest  Mrs.  Graham  should  not 
have  over-estimated  Mr.  Graham's  affectionate 
interest  in  her  welfare,  she  prudently  told  him 
nothing  of  Mrs.  Graham's  accident. 

Mr.  Graham  spent  an  unconscionable  time  at 
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Cowper's  Hill  the  next  morning.  Mrs.  Fay  felt 
that  if  she  did  not  adopt  strong  measures,  he 
would  be  taken  out  of  her  hands.  She  wanted 
to  go  to  town  and  see  Leocadie,  who  was  be- 
having abominably  about  that  cachemirienne. 
Why  should  she  not  call  on  Mrs.  Graham,  and 
carry  her  off,  sprain  and  all  ?  "  If  it  is  a 
sprain  I"  thought  Mrs.  Fay,  who  was  too  much 
accustomed  to  white  lies  not  to  be  of  a  sceptical 
turn. 

But  we  all  know  what  Leocadie  is.  Mrs.  Fay, 
who  drove  to  her  first,  wheedled,  coaxed, 
threatened,  and  entreated,  for  an  hour  and  more ; 
then,  having  wrung  from  her  a  reluctant  pledge 
that  the  cachemirienne  should  be  forthcoming 
next  week,  she  drove  off  to  Hammersmith,  and 
paid  her  old  friend  a  brief,  and,  so  to  speak, 
breathless  visit. 

She  found  Mrs.  Graham  in  her  pleasant  par- 
lour, knitting  in  the  window,  with  her  feet  up 
on  a  stool.     It  was  a  real  sprain,  after  all. 

"  My  dearest  creature,"  said  she,  rushing  at 
once  on  the  topic  uppermost  in  her  mind,  "I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you  again,  but  so  vexed  about 
that  horrid  sprain.  You  don't  mean  that  you 
don't   know   me!     Why,   I   am   Laura — Laura 
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Fay.  You  must  come  down  to  Saint  Olave's. 
It  will  do  you  all  the  good  in  the  world.  The 
air  of  Saint  Olave's  is  the  best  air  in  Eng- 
land." 

fi  For  a  sprain !"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  raising 
her  eyebrows. 

"For  sprains,  broken  arms  and  legs,  and 
everything  of  that  sort,"  audaciously  said  Mrs. 
Fay,  "so  you  must  come.  Tell  your  maid  to 
pack  up  a  few  things,  and  come  with  me  at 
once.  We  have  just  time  to  catch  the  ex- 
press." 

"No,  Laura,  thank  you,"  composedly  answer- 
ed Mrs.  Graham.  "  I  like  staying  here  best. 
And  how  is  that  boy  getting  on  V3  she  asked, 
with  a  sudden  fondness  in  her  voice. 

"  Oh !"  irritably  answered  Mrs.  Fay,  "  he  is  a 
great  nuisance,  that  boy  of  yours.  What  busi- 
ness has  he  to  be  always  at  Miss  Cowper's, 
talking  to  that  awful  bore  of  a  Miss  Mortlock 
about  their  nonsensical  college  %  But  I  know; 
it  is  all  for  Miss  Bertram." 

"  Miss  Bertram  !  Do  you  mean  little  Lily  V 
cried  Mrs.  Graham,  her  blue  eyes  sparkling. 
"A  tall  slip  of  a  girl,  whose  hair  is  always 
tangled,  and  whose  slippers  are  down  at  heel ! 
Do  you  mean  her  ?" 
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"  No,  no,"  cried  Mrs.  Fay,  with  an  impatient 
•rap  of  her  fan,  "  I  mean  Miss  Bertram — though 
Jones  is  her  real  name — of  Saint  What-d'ye-call- 
'em,  in  France,  quite  a  little  heiress,  and  a 
beauty,  too,  according  to  some  people,  but  I 
don't  think  so  ;  and  Mr.  Graham  is  dangling 
after  her,  instead  of  seeing  about  my  wings,  and 
I  find  it  a  nuisance/' 

"  Is  it  possible  that  little  Lily  Bertram  is  a 
beauty?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Graham,  amazed. 

"  I  tell  you  I  don't  think  so ;  but  she  has  a 
colour,  and " 

"  And  you  think  Ned  actually  likes  her  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Graham ^  clasping  her  hands  at  the  thought. 
"  My  goodness !  what  a  pity  he  did  not  marry 
her  all  these  years  !" 

Here  was  a  discovery  for  Mrs.  Fay.  Miss 
Bertram  and  Mr.  Graham  were  old  acquaint- 
ances. 

"  How  sly  of  them,"  said  she,  sharply,  "  how 
very  sly !" 

"  And  do  you  think  they  are  actually  in  love 
with  each  other?"  asked  Mrs.  Graham,  with 
her  point-blank  way  of  putting  a  question. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !"  said  Mrs.  Fay,  laughing  until 
her    eyes    twinkled.      "It   is    only   dangling! 
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But,  my  dear  creature,  if  you  will  not  come, 
I  must  run  off,  or  I  shall  miss  the  train." 

She  rose  to  go,  but  Fate  had  willed  it  other- 
wise. A  double-knock  announced  the  presence 
of  visitors. 

n  Two  ladies,  ma'am/5  said  the  maid,  opening 
the  parlour  door,  and  as  she  moved  back  to  let 
them  pass,  Miss  Cowper  and  Miss  Mortlockboth 
walked  in. 

Mrs.  Fay  sat  down  again.  She  knew  they 
had  come  to  take  away  Mrs.  Graham,  and  she 
resolved  to  miss  the  train,  to  miss  dinner,  to 
miss  everything  save  sitting  them  out,  and  she 
at  once  declared  her  intention. 

"  Now  there's  a  coincidence,"  said  she,  in  her 
airy  fashion.  "  I  come  to  see  dear  Mrs.  Grahamr 
you  come  to  see  Mrs.  Graham ;  but  you  don't 
go  back  to  Cowper's  Hill  by  the  train  1  Yes. 
Well,  then,  so  do  I.  Charming,  and  most  ainus- 
ing. 

i(  I  came  to  town  on  business  of  importance," 
said  Miss  Cowper,  with  some  solemnity.  She 
had  come  to  ask  Mrs.  Graham  to  Cowper's- 
Hill,  being  urged  to  this  politic  step  by  Miss 
Mortlock,  "and  of  course  I  could  not  be  in 
London  without  calling  on  Mrs.  Graham." 
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M  Just  my  case,"  said  Mrs.  Fay,  still  speaking 
airily.     u  How  hot  London  is  to-day  !" 

"  London  is  always  vile,"  said  Miss  Cowper, 
sententiously. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Cowper,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Mortlock,  remonstratively,  u  think  of  what  Lon- 
don is  :  the  very  centre  of  the  intellectual 
world.  It  was  in  London  that  Professor  Mort- 
lock discovered " 

"Did  he,  really?"  interrupted  Mrs.  Fay. 
**  How  interesting !" 

"  Discovered  the  new  moral  law,"  continued 
Miss  Mortlock,  getting  very  red.  u  And  a  place 
where  Professor  Mortlock " 

"  Of  course  not,"  again  interrupted  Mrs.  Fay, 
fanning  herself.     i(  I  call  that  self-evident." 

Mrs.  Graham  stared,  but  Miss  Cowper,  who 
was  rather  dull,  only  felt  that  Mrs.  Fay  would 
not  go  away,  and  that,  if  they  stayed  much 
longer,  they  would  certainly  not  be  at  Cow- 
per's  Hill  in  time  for  dinner.  So,  without  giv- 
ing Miss  Mortlock  time  to  utter  a  retort,  she 
said  to  Mrs.  Graham, 

"  We  have  such  good  air  at  Cowper's 
Hill  I" 

"Yes/'  innocently  answered  Mrs.  Graham: 
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"  and  Mrs.  Fay  says  it  is  so  good  for  sprains, 
broken  limbs,  and  all  that." 

After  such  a  speech  it  was  useless  for  Mrs. 
Fay  to  attempt  concealing  the  real  object  of  her 
visit,  so  she  said  at  once, 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Mrs.  Graham,  we  have  beauti- 
ful air,  so  do  try  Saint  Olave's." 

"  And  if  you  would  begin  by  Cowper's  Hill," 
remarked  Miss  Cowper,  "  you  would  see  Miss 
Bertram  again.     She  often  speaks  of  you." 

"  Dear  little  Lily,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  bright- 
ening. Then,  with  her  usual  candour,  she 
added,  "  It  seems  that  silly  fellow,  Edward  Gra- 
ham, is  quite  smitten  with  her." 

"An  old  goose,  if  ever  there  was  one!" 
thought  Mrs.  Fay  ;  whilst  Miss  Cowper,  staring 
in  calm  indignation,  uttered  a  solemn  protest. 

"I  cannot  believe  it.  Miss  Bertram,"  she 
severely  added,  "  is  to  think  of  nothing  of  the 
kind  whilst  she  is  under  my  care." 

"  I  only  said  dangling,  you  dear,  indiscreet 
creature,"  said  Mrs.  Fay,  tapping  Mrs.  Graham 
with  her  fan,  and  winking  hard  at  her,  so  that 
Miss  Mortlock,  who  sat  in  silenced  and  out- 
raged dignity,  should  not  fail  in  intercepting  and 
interpreting  the  signal.     "  She  is  a  lovely  girl, 
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and  Mr.  Graham  dangles  after  her  whilst  he 
is  talking  about  the  college.  Men  like  to 
dangle.*' 

"Not  Ned,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  shaking  her 
head.     "  There  is  no  dangling  about  Ned."' 

"  Very  well,  then,  he  don't  dangle,"  pleasant- 
ly said  Mrs.  Fay.  u  Miss  Cowper,  Miss  Mort- 
lock,  are  you  going  home  this  evening  ?  Yes 
— well,  then,  suppose  I  drive  you  both  to  the 
station,"  she  coaxingly  added.  "  I  always  have 
my  own  carriage  in  London,  you  know — one  of 
ray  whims." 

This  was  a  fact ;  and  Mrs.  Fay's  horses  were 
so  good,  her  carriage  was  so  comfortable,  and 
it  was  so  useless  to  try  to  sit  her  out,  that 
Miss  Cowper,  who  wranted  her  dinner,  and  Miss 
Mortlock,  who  wanted  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on 
Miss  Bertram,  by  her  secretly  destined  to  the 
Professor,  yielded  to  Fate,  and  went  off  with 
Mrs.  Fay,  leaving  Mrs.  Graham  thoughtful  and 
perplexed.  How  kind  those  people  were  ;  but 
how  sudden  was  their  kindness.  Mrs.  Fay  and 
Miss  Cowper  had  done  without  Mrs.  Graham  all 
these  years,  and  now  the  dear  kind  souls  wanted 
her  so  badly. 

"And  yet   even  if  I  had   not  sprained   my 
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ankle,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  gone," 
thought  Mrs.  Graham,  rubbing  her  nose ;  "  yet 
I  should  like  to  see  Lily  Bertram,  dear  little 
Lily.  I  wish  they  had  brought  her  ;  and  so  she 
is  a  beauty,  and  Ned  likes  her.  Poor  Lily 
Scot !" 

There  is  a  tacit  understanding  which  does  as 
well  as  any  spoken  compact.  The  three  ladies 
did  not  utter  the  name  of  Miss  Bertram  as 
they  went  together  to  Saint  Olave's  and  Cow- 
per's  Hill,  but  each  knew  what  the  two  other 
thought,  and  each  resolved  that  Mr.  Graham 
should  not  have  many  opportunities  of  dangling 
after  Miss  Bertram  from  that  day  forth.  And 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when  he  called  at 
Cowper's  Hill,  Miss  Bertram  was  either  out  or 
engaged;  and  that  when  she  went  to  Saint 
Olave's,  she  was  so  effectually  kept  out  of  his 
way  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it  till  she  was 
gone. 

This  lasted  four  days.  On  the  fifth,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham resolved  that  he  would  bear  it  no  longer. 
The  morning  was  calm  and  fair.  He  took  the 
Times  out  with  him,  and  walked  into  the  grounds* 
As  he  went  through  the  high  ferns,  all  spark- 
ling with  dew  under  the  young  shadow  of  the 
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broad  beeches  and  strong  oaks,  he  brooded  bit- 
terly over  his  folly. 

"  I  am  only  wasting  life  away,"  thought  he. 
"  Even  if  1  saw  her,  what  good  would  it  do  me  ? 
I  am  only  losing  those  precious  hours  with  which 
other  men  are  now  going  to  win  both  fame  and 
money." 

An  article  in  the  Times,  which  had  caught  his 
careless  eye  as  he  walked  along  reading,  but 
thinking  of  Lily  Bertram  all  the  time,  had  so 
far  compelled  his  attention  as  to  suggest  this 
sad  and  philosophic  conclusion.  From  this 
article  it  appeared  that  a  Polish  prince  of  im- 
mense wealth  had  recently  died  in  Paris,  that 
he  had  left  a  will,  by  the  provisions  of  which 
the  greatest  portion  of  his  property  was  devoted 
to  charities,  and  a  large  sum  was  set  apart  for 
the  building  of  a  funeral  chapel  in  the  cemetery 
of  Pere  la  Chaise,  to  be  erected  over  his  remains. 
Wishing  this  chapel  to  be  all  that  architectural 
and  sculptural  art  could  make  it,  the  prince  had 
determined  that  both  the  chapel  and  the  monu- 
ment should  be  open  to  competition  amongst 
all  the  architects  and  sculptors  of  the  day,  ten 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  either  profession 
acting  as  umpires,  and  to  tempt  even  men  of 
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known  genius  and  fame  to  compete,  the  prizes 
awarded  for  the  best  drawings  and  models  were 
munificent. 

"  A  hundred  thousand  francs — four  thousand 
pounds  for  the  chapel,"  thought  Edward  Gra- 
ham, pausing  beneath  the  cedar-tree,  as  he 
turned  back  to  the  abbey,  and  looking  dreamily 
at  the  little  lake  before  him.  "  It  would  have 
been  the  making  of  me  when  I  came  here  ten 
years  ago,  for  then  thought  and  leisure  were 
worth  very  little  to  me,  whereas  now,  if  some 
other  man  should  win  the  prize,  my  time  and 
my  labour  would  both  be  lost.  Besides,  I 
should  think  of  and  do  nothing  else — leave  this 
place  at  once,  affront  Mrs.  Fay,  and  perhaps 
never  see  her  again,  until  I  found  her  married 
to  some  Professor  Mortlock  or  other." 

The  cruel  fear  won  the  day.  Why  risk  so 
much  for  a  doubtful  good  V  What  did  he  want 
with  money  ?  Did  he  not  earn  plenty  ?  But 
then  the  honour,  the  fame,  whispered  ambition. 
He  had  been  successful,  he  had  been  praised 
and  spoken  well  of,  but  he  knew  in  his  heart 
that  he  had  not  yet  shown  what  he  could  do, 
and  set  his  name  on  any  work  of  note.  Nothing 
would  remain  to  tell  future  generations,  "  This 

i2 
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was  a  man."  Such  a  monument  as  this,  erected 
in  a  famous  place  in  a  great  city,  was  even 
more  a  prize  for  glory  than  for  four  thousand 
pounds.  The  thought  set  his  brain  on  fire. 
Looking  at  the  lake,  he  saw  with  the  mind's 
eye  a  Gothic  chapel,  white  as  alabaster,  rise 
from  its  still  waters,  and  shine  in  the  morning 
sun.  Its  slender  and  graceful  columns  sup- 
ported a  light  canopy,  beneath  which  the  Polish 
noble  slept  on  a  bed  of  stone,  with  the  cross 
which  his  forefathers  had  borne  so  high  against 
the  Turkish  infidel  clasped  on  his  breast. 

"  Oh !  what  a  noble — what  a  grand  thing  I 
could  make  of  it !"  thought  Edward  Graham, 
walking  up  and  down  in  a  sudden  fever,  from 
which  every  dream  of  love  had  vanished.  "  I 
will — I  must  risk  it !" 

A  heavy  foot  creaked  on  the  gravel.  Mrs. 
Fay's  footman,  in  sober  livery,  and  with  the 
gravity  of  his  station  written  in  his  stolid  face, 
was  coming  towards  him. 

"Mrs.  Fay's  compliments  to  Mr. Graham,  and 
would  he  kindly  let  her  have  the  Times  for  Miss 
Bertram,  who  wanted  to  see  something  in  it  V 

No  oracle  spoken  by  Fate  was  ever  more 
potent.     The  warm    blood    rushed  to  Edward 
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Graham's  olive  face,  and  dyed  it  crimson.  He 
bad  forgotten  her,  for  a  moment  only,  but  he 
had  forgotten  her,  and  all  the  time  she  was 
there,  in  that  house  near  which  he  stood ;  and 
though  he  could  not  intrude  on  her  presence, 
he  could  so  loiter  near  the  door  through  which 
she  would  come  forth,  that  he  must  see  her — 
walk  with  her  to  the  gate,  perhaps — at  least, 
look  in  her  face  as  she  went  by.  The  Gothic 
chapel,  with  its  fair  white  columns  and  its  light 
arches,  the  dead  prince  sleeping  for  ever  with 
the  cross  on  his  breast,  vanished  at  the  thought. 
They  faded  into  the  air  before  that  fervid  vision 
of  love  as  the  morning  mists,  which  were  float- 
ing away  from  the  quiet  lake,  melted  before  the 
warm  sun.  Edward  Graham  forgot  all,  save 
that  for  four  days  he  had  not  looked  in  her 
face,  and  that  now  the  chance  he  was  staying 
at  Saint  Olave's  for  had  come  at  last. 

Miss  Bertram's  visit  to  Mrs.  Fay  was  a  very 
long  one.  In  vain  Mr.  Graham  walked  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  house;  then,  fearful  of 
attracting  attention,  went  and  sat  on  a  bench 
in  the  avenue.  She  did  not  appear.  He  lin- 
gered under  the  shadow  of  the  broad  trees  in  a 
fever  of  impatience,  which  left  no  freshness  in 
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the  morning  for  him,  and  the  irritation  of  his 
disappointment  was  getting  beyond  endurance, 
when  the  nimble  little  figure  of  Mrs.  Fay 
stepped  out  through  one  of  the  dining-room 
windows,  opened  a  sunshade,  and  flitted  about 
the  flower-beds — alone.  The  truth  flashed  upon 
him — Miss  Bertram  was  gone  !  Had  this  been 
done  on  purpose  ?  Burning  with  useless  wrath, 
and  vainly  trying  to  smooth  his  dark  brow,  he 
went  up  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  made 
an  effort  to  say  carelessly, 

"  I  thought  Miss  Bertram  was  with  you." 
Mrs.  Fay   raised  her   eyebrows,  and   perked 
up  her  chin. 

"  Miss  Bertram  !"  said  she — "  why,  she  has 
been  gone  ages.  She  left  as  soon  as  she  got 
the  Times.  I  hope  you  do  not  want  it.  She 
will  send  it  back  in  an  hour.  I  wonder  you 
did  not  see  her,"  perversely  continued  Mrs. 
Fay  ;  "  we  saw  you  quite  well  walking  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  house.  Were  you  waiting 
for  her  ?  I  should  not  wonder  if  that  were  not 
why  she  asked  to  go  out  through  the  library. 
Take  my  advice,  Mr.  Graham,"  kindly  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Fay,  daintily  offering  him  a  rose- 
bud, "  put  that  sly  little  Miss  Bertram  out  of 
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your  head,  and  do  not  let  her  make  fun  of  you. 
Mind  the  thorns — they  prick." 

It  is  well  that  good-breeding  is  such  a  despot, 
and  bends  the  proudest  and  the  sternest — ay, 
and  the  angriest  too,  of  a  certain  class,  at  least 
— to  its  iron  will.  Mr.  Graham  had  to  bear 
this  impertinence,  and  not  retaliate.  His  foe 
was  a  lady,  and  he  could  not  say  to  her,  "  You 
have  done  this  on  purpose  against  me.  I  do 
my  best  to  please  and  serve  you,  and  you  would 
blight  my  life  and  its  dearest  hopes  for  your 
own  selfish  pleasure.  She  is  nothing  to  you — 
you  do  not  care  whom  she  marries.  Her  weal 
or  woe  are  of  less  value  in  your  eyes  than  the 
flower  you  have  given  me  in  mere  mockery, 
and  yet  you  would  rob  me  of  all  I  care  for — 
and  for  what — for  what  f " 

These  were  Mr.  Graham's  angry  thoughts 
whilst  he  took  Mrs.  Fay's  rosebud,  and  looked 
in  her  faded  face,  and  read  mischievous  amuse- 
ment in  her  twinkling  eyes,  He  would  not, 
however,  have  deigned  to  answer  her  unkind 
speech,  if  she  had  not  added,  coaxingly : 

"  Are  you  going  in  to  draw  ?  Am  I  to  see 
anything  new  to-day  I" 

"  I  fear  not/'  he  answered,  stuug  into  rebel- 
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lion.  iC  I  must  leave  by  the  two  o'clock  train." 
There  is  something  in  the  calm  sternness  of 
a  man's  will  which  subdues  a  certain  order  of 
women  as  completely  as  if  their  frail  fingers 
were  crushed  in  his  strong  careless  hand.  Mr. 
Graham  was  so  quietly'determined,  so  evidently 
resolved  not  to  be  moved  from  his  purpose,  that 
Mrs.  Fay  was  cowed  at  once,  and  said  pite 
ously  : 

"  And  when  will  you  come  back  ?" 
"  I  really  cannot  say/'  answered  Mr.  Graham, 
in  a  tone  which  meant,  "  Perhaps  never." 

Mrs.  Fay  could  have  cried  with  vexation. 
"  I  should  have  liked  to  slap  that  man  in  the 
face/'  she  declared  later. 

"  But  you  will  do  something  to  that  poor 
drawing,  to  that  poor  elevation,"  she  persisted — 
"  something  before  two  o'clock.  Let  me,  at  least, 
see  those  two  unfortunate  wings  on  paper." 

"  J  fear  even  that  is  not  in  my  power,"  re- 
plied the  inflexible  architect.  "  I  shall  have  no 
time.  I  must  call  on  Miss  Bertram.  I  am  going 
to  France,  and  she  may  have  some  message 
which  I  could  deliver — some  errand  which  I  can 
fulfil.  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  Mrs.  Fay, 
but  as  soon  as   I  can  spare   a   day   or  two,  I 
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shall   see  about  your  two   wings,"  graciously 
added  Mr.  Graham. 

Mrs.  Fay  looked  lugubrious. 

"  But  I  wTant  more  than  that,"  said  she 
— "  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  rooms  in 
those  wings.  I  want  you  to  be  here  on  the 
spot,  and  put  it  all  in  train.  I  want  to  have  no 
worry  about  it  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Fay,  raising 
her  shrill  voice. 

"  Very  natural,"  confessed  Mr.  Graham,  look- 
ing amused. 

"  And  when  will  you  come  back  from  France  V 
she  asked,  crossly. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Graham  only  knew  that 
he  was  going — he  had  no  conception  of  the  time 
when  he  should  return. 

"And  you  are  going  to  call  on  Miss  Bertram 
now  ?"     This  was  said  very  indignantly. 

Yes,  Mr.  Graham  was  going  to  call  on  Miss 
Bertram. 

"  You  will  not  see  her/'  coolly  declared  Mrs. 
Fay.  "Miss  Mortlock  is  keeping  her  up  for 
Professor  Mortlock,  and  I  will  wager  my  two 
wings/'  triumphantly  added  Mrs.  Fay,  "that 
you  will  not  see  Miss  Bertram  to-day." 

"  Then  I  shall  write  to  her,"  answered  Mr. 
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Graham,    hiding   his  secret   irritation   under  a 
calm  smile. 

"  Dear  me  !"  cried  Mrs.  Fay,  as  if  struck  with 
a  sudden  thought — "  would  you  mind  taking 
just  three  lines  to  Miss  Mortlock  .-  It  would  be 
such  a  kindness,  Mr.  Graham." 

"  Now  what  is  the  wicked  little  fairy  thinking 
of?"  wondered  Mr.  Graham,  even  whilst  he 
civilly  declared  that  he  should  be  charmed  to 
be  Mrs.  Fay's  messenger. 

"  I  shall  not  detain  you  a  moment,"  said  Mrs. 
Fay,  tripping  into  the  house  ;  indeed,  she  soon 
came  back  with  a  slip  of  paper  in  her  hand. 
"  Oh  !  you  may  read  it,"  said  she,  handing  it  to 
him  with  the  twinkle  in  her  eye — "  indeed,  you 
must  read  it.  I  would  have  given  you  the 
message,  only  I  do  not  think  you  would  have 
delivered  it  honestly." 

Mr.  Graham  cast  his  eyes  on  the  daintily 
small,  though  erratic  writing  of  Mrs.  Fay,  and 
read  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Dear  Miss  Mortlock, — Please  to  tell  Miss 
Bertram  that  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and 
shall  stay  at  home  next  week.  Mr.  Graham 
says  he  is  going  away  this  afternoon — keep 
him,  if  you  can." 
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Mr.  Graham  smiled. 

"And  do  you  think  Miss  Mortlock  will  keep 
me,  if  you  cannot,  Mrs.  Fay  V  he  asked. 

"  She  is  a  very  superior  person,"  answered 
Mrs.  Fay,  demurely  quoting  his  own  words  ; 
then,  with  some  uneasiness — "  You  will  be  sure 
to  give  my  note  to  Miss  Mortlock — you  won't 
cheat?" 

Mr.  Graham  laughed,  and  protested  he  was 
incapable  of  such  treason ;  but  though  he 
laughed,  he  walked  away  with  keen  resentment 
at  his  heart.  How  sure  Mrs.  Fay  was  that  he 
would  be  foiled  in  the  object  of  his  visit !  Was 
it  a  settled  thing  that  he  was  never  even  to 
look  in  Lily  Bertram's  face  ?  Were  these  two 
women,  who  detested  each  other,  and  whose 
rivalry  had  both  provoked  and  amused  him, 
agreed  against  him  in  that  one  point  ? 

On  reaching  Cowper's  Hill,  he  found  that 
Mrs.  Fay  had  not  exaggerated  matters.  The 
footman  was  not  sure  whether  Miss  Bertram 
was  at  home  or  not,  but  would  see. 

Mr.  Graham  was  shown  into  the  sitting-room 
where,  a  few  days  before — was  it  only  a  few 
days  ? — his  fate  had  met  him  under  Miss  Ber- 
tram's witching  aspect.      He  sat  down  where 
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lie  had  sat,  and  again  looked  out  at  the  deep 
gloom  of  the  old  trees  ;  but  this  time  no  fair 
face,  no  graceful  form,  came  in  to  break  on  his 
meditations.  Miss  Mortlock  alone  appeared, 
gracious,  indeed,  but  most  unwelcome. 

"  So  sorry  both  Miss  Cowper  and  Miss  Ber- 
tram are  out/'  she  said,  -with  a  smile  ;  "  but  1 
am  quite  at  your  orders,  Mr.  Graham.  Some 
new  idea  about  the  college,  I  suppose  ?  I  shall 
be  so  happy  to  give  you  my  best  attention. 
Dear  Miss  Cowper  is  very  delicate,  and  I  feel  it 
a  duty  to  relieve  her  as  far  as  I  can." 

So  saying,  Miss  Mortlock  sat  down,  gave  a 
little  hitch  to  the  black  cuirass,  which  was  de- 
cidedly awry,  and  taking  out  her  pencil  and 
note-book,  she  prepared  to  listen  to  Mr.  Gra- 
ham's new  idea.  He  heard  her  out ;  all  the 
time  she  was  speaking,  his  eyes  were  fastened 
on  the  vista  of  trees  before  him,  watching  the 
glimmer  of  a  light  skirt  far  away.  He  saw  it 
going  farther  and  farther,  and  he  knew  that 
with  it  vanished  his  last  solitary  chance  of  see- 
ing Miss  Bertram.  Mrs.  Fay  was  right — she 
had  been  sent  out  of  his  way. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,"  said  he. 
Alas!  what  a  prodigious  number  of  untruths  lie 
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at  the  door  of  that  fair,  false  dame,  Politeness  T 
— u  But  the  fact  is  that  I  came,  on  the  contrary,. 
to  say  good-bye." 

Miss  Mortlock  was  amazed — indeed,  more 
amazed  at  first  than  angry.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible that  Mr.  Graham  should  desert  the  college. 
Of  course,  if  he  was  going,  he  would  soon  re- 
turn. But  Mr.  Graham  would  not  pledge  him- 
self. He  was  going  to  France,  to  Saint  Aubin, 
probably,  and  he  had  asked  to  see  Miss  Bertram 
in  order  to  offer  her  his  services. 

"Oh,  Miss  Bertram  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that  miserable  little  Norman  place  now,"  impa- 
tiently said  Miss  Mortlock.  "  I  hope  we  have 
weaned  her  from  all  that.  Miss  Bertram,  in- 
deed, does  not  appreciate  the  college.  Only 
what  can  you  expect  from  a  girl  reared  up  in  a 
convent  ?  But  I  trust  she  has  given  up  Saint 
Aubin.  And  surely,  my  dear  Mr.  Graham,  you 
cannot  leave  us  in  the  lurch  to  go  there  ?  My 
brother,  Professor  Mortlock,  is  going  to  give  a 
series  of  lectures  in  all  the  great  towns  of 
England,  Miss  Cowper,  Miss  Bertram,  and  I 
accompanying  him,  of  course.  We  leave  this 
evening,  and  we  really  want  to  have  that 
matter  of  the  college  settled  by  the  time  of  our 
return." 
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But,  though  Mr.  Graham  was  perfectly  civil 
and  conventional,  he  was  also  cool  and  inexor- 
able as  a  rock,  and  could  not  be  moved  from 
his  resolve  of  leaving  Saint  Olave's  by  the  two 
o'clock  train. 

"  But,  Mr.  Graham,  you  ought  to  consider," 
said  Miss  Mortlock,  with  some  heat.  "Miss 
Cowper  is  a  most  excellent  person;  but  it  is 
very  hard  to  bring  her  to  the  point;  and  if 
you  go  now,  the  college  may  just  end  in 
nothing." 

Mr.  Graham,  remembering  the  almshouses, 
smiled,  confessed  such  might  be  the  case, 
but  remained  obdurate,  even  though  he  de- 
livered Mrs.  Fay's  note,  which,  as  confirming 
his  departure,  Miss  Mortlock  read  with  much 
chagrin.  In  short,  so  far  as  the  college  was 
concerned,  the  interview  ended  as  unsatisfac- 
torily as  Mr.  Graham's  attempt  to  see  Miss 
Bertram,  and  that  such  was  the  case  was 
the  comfort  he  derived  from  his  visit  at  Cow- 
per's  Hill. 

He  went  back  to  Saint  Olave's  sad  and  de- 
pressed. It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  Faint 
Heart  never  won  Fair  Lady ;  but  when  Fair 
Lady  is  made  inaccessible  to  Faint  Heart  by  all 
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the  conventionalities  of  civilized  life,  Faint 
Heart  has  a  very  poor  chance  indeed,  and  he 
knows  it. 

"How  can  I  even  let  her  guess  what  she  is 
to  me,  when  I  cannot  so  much  as  see  her?" 
thought  he,  despondently.  "  A  princess  would 
scarcely  be  more  out  of  my  reach  now  than 
that  little  Lily  Bertram,  who  was  always  by 
my  side  in  the  days  gone  by." 

If  anything  could  add  to  his  torment,  it  was 
this  contrast  between  the  past  and  the  present, 
the  remembrance  of  what  might  so  easily  have 
been,  the  bitter  consciousness  of  what  was.  He 
found  Mrs.  Fay  lying  in  wait  for  him  when  he 
returned  to  the  abbey. 

"  Well/'  she  cried,  breathlessly,  "  has  Miss 
Mortlock  prevailed  upon  you  V 

"  That  was  impossible/'  he  civilly  answered. 

"  You  gave  her  my  note,  of  course  ?" 

Mr.  Graham  had  done  so,  of  course. 

"And  you  saw  Miss  Bertram?"  innocently 
asked  the  lady. 

Mr.  Graham  drily  confessed  that  he  had  not 
had  that  pleasure. 

"And  yet  you  told  her  that  you  were  leaving 
by  the  two  o'clock  train  ?" 
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Mr.  Graham,  whose  patience  was  sorely  tried 
by  this  cross-examination,  merely  bowed. 

"  Too  bad  of  Miss  Mortlock,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Fay,  her  eyes  twinkling  with  amusement. 
"  Come  now."  she  coaxingly  added,  "  shall  I  be 
the  good  fairy  1  Go  to  town  for  the  day,  and 
come  back  to-morrow.  I  shall  have  Miss  Ber- 
tram to  dinner.  You  can  have  your  talk  with 
her,  and  go  away  again  by  the  eleven  o'clock 
train,  if  you  like.  You  will  probably  travel  with 
Professor  Mortlock  and  the  two  ladies.  They 
are  all  going  to  town  for  the  lectures.  Only 
naughty  little  Miss  Bertram  stays  behind  with 

me." 

He  looked  at  her  in  eager  and  breathless 
hope.  Was  she  deluding  him,  or  did  she  speak 
the  truth  ! 

"  There  it  is,  all  settled,"  said  Mrs.  Fay, 
avoiding  his  look.  "  You  go  to-day,  come  back 
to-morrow  to  dinner,  and  leave  by  the  eleven 
o'clock  train,  if  you  still  have  that  crotchet  of 
going  to  France.  So  nice  !  Never  say  that  I 
am  an  ill-tempered  fairy  after  that." 

And  without  giving  him  time  to  answer,  Mrs. 
Fay  walked  away.  The  bait  was  not  one  which 
Edward    Graham   had   the   fortitude  to  resist. 
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To  see  her  again,  to  be  in  the  same  house  with 
her,  to  have  every  chance  which  daily  inter- 
course can  give !  Ah !  Mrs.  Fay  knew  what 
she  was  doing  when  she  set  this  trap  for  him  ! 

Of  course  he  went  to  town,  and  of  course, 
too,  he  came  back  long  before  Mrs.  Fay's  din- 
ner hour ;  but  he  did  not  see  Miss  Bertram  until 
he  entered  the  drawing-room  a  few  minutes 
before  the  bell  rang.  And  she  was  there,  sitting 
by  Mrs.  Fay's  chair,  with  the  fading  sunlight 
casting  its  warm  radiance  around  her  brown 
hair,  and  giving  even  more  than  its  usual  light 
and  life  to  her  lovely  face. 

He  had  meant  to  be  quite  cool  and  calm,  but 
it  was  not  in  his  power.  The  blood  rushed  to 
his  heart,  and  left  his  olive  cheek  almost  colour- 
less as  he  saw  her.  She  looked  slightly  sur- 
prised, but  perfectly  collected. 

"  Ah  !  you. did  not  think  to  see  Mr.  Graham," 
said  Mrs.  Fay,  airily.  "  Well,  my  dear,  since 
you  are  going  to  stay  with  me  whilst  the  Pro- 
fessor and  the  two  ladies  are  lecturing,  you  can 
study  architecture  under  Mr.  Graham.  The 
dear  creature  is  not  going  to  France  after  all. 
He  has  changed  his  mind,  and  will  see  about  my 
two  wings,"  added  Mrs.  Fay. 

VOL.  ill.  K 
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And  now  was  the  real  crisis  of  Edward  Gra- 
ham's fate.  He  had  but  to  say  a  word,  abide 
by  his  first  resolve,  turn  his  back  on  Saint 
Olave's,  and  thus  break  the  bonds  of  a  passion 
too  ardent  to  promise  him  aught  save  sorrow 
— he  had  but  to  do  this  to  be  free.  There 
would  have  been  a  sharp  pang,  but  once  it  was 
over,  all  would  have  been  well  again.  Had  he 
not  life,  its  ambition,  its  struggles,  its  troubles, 
and  its  rewards  before  him  ?  All  this  he  knew. 
He  knew,  too,  that  by  remaining  he  was  risking 
in  some  degree  the  pride  and  the  dignity  of  his 
manhood.  Mrs.  Fay,  bent  on  keeping  him,  had, 
like  a  cunning  spider,  woven  this  web  for  his 
unwary  feet.  She  was  tempting  him  cruelly 
and  unworthily,  as  she  had  baulked  him  before 
for  her  own  ends.  It  stung  him  to  read  the 
twinkle  of  amusement  in  her  eye.  He  read,  too, 
the  vague  wonder  in  Lily  Bertram's  face — a 
wonder  that  told  him  how  unexpected,  how  un- 
welcome, perhaps,  was  this  change  of  plans. 
But  what  availed  it  all  ?  His  silence  implied 
the  fullest  consent.  Passion  was  stronger  than 
prudence,  than  pride,  than  aught  else  in  Edward 
Graham's  heart.  She  had  her  day  and  her 
hour.     He  would  struggle  against  her,  but  it 
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would  be  too  late.  She  would  have  left  upon 
him  that  sign  of  an  all-engrossing  feeling  which 
no  after-years  can  ever  efface. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

AND  now  there  followed  for  Mr.  Graham  a 
strange  life  of  fever,  love,  work,  and  un- 
rest. He  saw  Miss  Bertram  daily,  but  Miss  Ber- 
tram had  grown  shy,  and  kept  very  much  in  her 
room  ;  and  Mrs.  Fay,  though  she  had  used  Miss 
Bertram  as  a  lure,  by  no  means  intended  that 
this  young  lady  should  usurp  the  place  of  her 
two  wings.  Moreover,  Mr.  Graham  had  busi- 
ness in  town,  which  compelled  him  to  go  to  and 
fro  constantly,  and  he  invariably  learnt  when 
he  came  back  that  the  golden  opportunity  he 
longed  for  had  been  whilst  he  was  away.  But 
the  patience  that  knows  how  to  wait,  the  strong 
will  that  knows  how  to  watch,  can  do  much. 
A  few  chances  Mr.  Graham  succeeded  in  getting, 
and  he  made  the  best  of  them  ;  and  to  Mrs. 
Fay's   ill-concealed   wrath   these   chances    evi- 
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dently  took  up  Mr.  Graham's  whole  mind  and 
leisure  whilst  they  lasted. 

"  Of  all  bores  in  a  house,  a  man  in  love  is  de- 
cidedly the  greatest,"  thought  Mrs.  Fay,  in  her 
exasperation  ;  "  but  I  may  thank  myself — I 
ought  to  have  known  better.  I  ought  to  have 
known  that  I  had  no  chance  of  my  two  wings 
whilst  Mr.  Graham  was  mooning  after  that  sly 
little  Miss  Bertram.'' 

There  was  some  truth  in  the  accusation.  Mr. 
Graham's  wings  were  like  Penelope's  web.  In 
his  fear  of  finishing  his  task  too  quickly  and 
having  to  leave  Miss  Bertram's  presence,  he  was 
either  always  undoing  what  he  had  done,  or 
suggesting  improvements  which  first  pleased, 
then  perplexed,  and  finally  provoked  Mrs.  Fay. 
If  she  had  only  known  when  he  was  right,  she 
would  have  stopped  him  and  said,  "  That  will 
do,"  but  she  felt  too  fearful  of  committing  some 
fatal  mistake  to  do  more  than  worry  her  guest, 
and  herself  too,  to  her  heart's  content.  He 
wanted  to  make  love  to  Miss  Bertram,  did  he ! 
He  was  staying  at  Saint  Olave's  for  that,  was 
he !  Well,  she,  Mrs.  Fay,  would  allow  of  no 
such  thing,  and  he  should  have  her  society  as 
well  as  Miss  Bertram's.     Accordingly  she  pun- 
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ished  herself  by  interfering  with  Mr.  Graham's 
desires  in  every  way  she  could.  It  was  very 
disagreeable,  of  course,  but  there  was  some 
comfort  in  it ;  it  made  him  miserable !  Love, 
however,  is  full  of  wiles,  and  Mr.  Graham 
eluded  the  lady's  watchfulness  in  the  most  pro- 
voking manner.  The  irritating  contest  did  not 
render  him,  however,  more  docile  to  the  lady's 
wishes,  nor  willing  to  please  her,  and  it  was 
generally  when  she  had  baulked  him  in  some 
perverse  manner  or  other,  that  Mr.  Graham 
discovered  those  imperfections  in  his  original 
design  which  caused  Mrs.  Fay  to  wish  that  she 
had  never  thought  of  her  two  wings,  and  even 
made  her  wonder  sometimes  why  she  did  not 
give  them  up  altogether. 

And  how  did  Miss  Bertram  feel  or  act  be- 
tween these  two  %  One  ever  bent  on  seeking 
her  presence,  the  other  on  disappointing  him 
perpetually  \  It  was  hard  to  say.  If  she  saw- 
Mr.  Graham's  admiration,  she  never  betrayed 
that  she  did  so.  If  she  was  aware  that  Mrs. 
Fay  interfered  with  it,  or  reduced  it  to  that  un- 
spoken language  over  which  she  had  no  con- 
trol, Miss  Bertram  showed  neither  pleasure  n<>r 
discontent.    She  neither  sought  nor  avoided  the 
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friend  of  her  youth.  She  seemed  pleased  to  see 
him,  but  she  did  not  appear  to  miss  him  when 
he  was  not  by.  There  was  no  sign  of  regret  in 
her  face  when  he  left  a  room,  no  sudden  lighting 
up  when  he  entered  it  again.  "  She  does  not 
care  one  pin  about  him,"  thought  Mrs.  Fay 
with  vindictive  satisfaction,  and,  alas !  Mr. 
Graham  was  well-nigh  driven  to  despair  by 
coming  to  the  same  conclusion  ten  times  a  day. 
And  yet  he  did  his  best.  Love  has  many  subtle 
arts,  and  Mr.  Graham  was  too  desperately  in 
love  not  to  know  them  all  by  intuition.  One 
of  them  lay  in  evoking  the  past  every  time  he 
could  do  so.  He  had  been  quick  to  perceive 
that  this  past,  concerning  which  she  was  so 
silent,  was  very  dear  to  Miss  Bertram.  Her 
dark  eyes  would  grow  dreamy,  her  pretty 
mouth  would  smile  tenderly,  when  he  made 
some  gentle  and  remote  allusion  to  Saint  Aubin. 
He  avoided  all  painful  topics,  but  such  as  were 
pleasant  and  cheerful  he  was  ever  bringing  up 
in  some  fashion  or  other,  and  one  morning  he  ven- 
tured, for  the  first  time,  on  reminding  her  that, 
in  that  past  so  dear  to  her,  he,  too,  had  had  a 
part.  He  had  seen  her  in  the  garden,  walking 
slowly  through  the  gay  flower-beds,  and  Mrs. 
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Fay,  detecting  his  look  (they  were  both  in.  the 
library),  had  perversely  said,  "No,  Mr.  Graham, 
not  now,  if  you  please;  my  claim  is  prior  to 
Miss  Bertram's." 

Mr.  Graham  had  submitted,  chafing  inwardly, 
but  relief  had  come  under  the  shape  of  a  morn- 
ing visitor.  Mrs.  Fay,  though  much  provoked, 
had  left  him,  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Graham  had 
at  once  walked  out  and  joined  Miss  Bertram. 

Her  greeting  was  friendly,  but  he  fancied  she 
would  as  soon  have  been  alone  as  have  had  his 
society.  He  did  his  best  to  entertain  her,  and 
she  heard  him  with  courteous  attention,  but  she 
spoke  little  in  return. 

iC  You  are  very  silent  now,  Miss  Bertram,"  he 
could  not  help  saying. 

"  Am  I  ?"  and  she  looked  at  him  wondering ; 
for  we  are  seldom  conscious  of  such  changes  in 
ourselves. 

"You  were  so  different  in  Saint  Aubin,"  he 
persisted. 

"  I  was  a  child,  Mr.  Graham." 

"  You  always  had  some  pretty  story  or  other 
to  tell  me  then,"  he  resumed,  and  there  was 
something  like  reproach  in  his  tone. 

"  I  believe  I  was  a  great  chatterbox,"  she  an- 
swered, carelessly. 
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"  No,  no,"  he  denied  ;  "  but  you  did  tell  me 
pretty  stories/'' 

"  What  a  dreadful  little  torment  I  must  have 
been,"  said  she,  laughing  outright ;  and  the 
sweet,  clear  laugh  made  Edward  Graham's 
heart  leap  like  some  joyous  music,  all  the  more 
welcome  for  being  so  long  unheard. 

"  A  torment ! — you  were  delightful  company," 
he  answered,  both  warmly  and  sincerely  ;  for  we 
readily  forget  unwelcome  truths.  "There  was 
something  so  perfectly  original  and  fresh  in  all 
you  said/'  he  tenderly  added. 

"  And  did  you  really  like  it  V  she  asked, 
looking  at  him  in  some  doubt. 

"  I  would  give  anything — anything  to  go 
back  to  that  time,"  he  said,  so  vehemently,  for 
he  thought  of  his  lost  chances,  that  though  she 
could  not  understand  his  meaning,  she  blushed 
like  a  rose. 

And  so  they  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  face 
to  face,  with  the  flowers  in  the  garden  opening 
their  fragrant  bosoms  to  the  sun,  with  the  gay 
hum  of  insects  in  the  air,  and  a  soft  twittering 
of  birds  in  the  neighbouring  trees — so  they 
stood,  feeling  that  something  had  been  told, 
though  what  it  really  was  Lily  Bertram  could 
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not  have  said ;  and  Edward  Graham  himself 
scarcely  knew.  The  bright  blush  died  from  her 
cheek,  her  eyes  became  absent  and  dreamy,  as 
they  often  did  when  he  spake  thus  of  the  old 
bygones.  She  seemed  to  be  looking  back  into 
the  past,  seeking  there  the  last  joyousness  of 
her  youth. 

"It  is  all  so  long  ago,"  she  said,  with  a 
half  sigh  ;  and  without  looking  at  him  any  more, 
with  her  eyes  bent  on  the  earth,  she  slowly 
walked  away.  He  watched  her  graceful  figure, 
her  long  gown  trailing  on  the  gravel  path,  till 
she  entered  the  old  abbey  and  vanished.  "  It 
is  all  so  long  ago  I"  His  heart  sank  within 
him — the  words  seemed  his  sentence,  that 
something  beyond  which  there  can  be  no 
appeal. 

"  Where  is  the  use  of  staying  here?"  he 
thought  bitterly.  "  It  is  all  so  long  ago ! 
There  is  a  ten  o'clock  train.  I  will  go  by  the 
ten  o'clock  train — nothing — nothing  shall  make 
me  stay  to  endure  these  torments !" 

He  entered  the  house  in  that  despondent 
mood.  As  he  was  going  upstairs  to  his  room 
he  met  her  coming  down  from  hers,  dressed, 
and  with  her  little  hat  on. 
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"You  are  going  out  for  a  walk?"  lie  said, 
pausing,  with  his  hand  on  the  banisters. 

"  Only  to  sketch  the  little  chapel,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"May  I  go  with  you?"  he  asked,  with 
sparkling  eyes. 

Miss  Bertram  replied  demurely  that  she  should 
be  very  glad  of  his  company.  It  was  half-past 
nine,  but  the  ten  o'clock  train  need  never  have 
been  on  the  time-tables  that  morning  so  far  as 
Mr.  Graham  was  concerned.  Mrs.  Fay's  morn- 
ing visitor  stayed  an  hour  and  more,  and  for 
that  hour  Mr.  Graham  ought  surely  to  have 
been  blest  in  Miss  Bertram's  society  ;  but  the 
sting  of  her  indifference  still  rankled  in  his 
heart.  "  I  am  only  a  link  in  the  past  for  her," 
he  thought — "  no  more.  I  will  not  speak  of  the 
past  again  till  I  am  something  in  the  present." 
But  silence,  complete  silence,  is  very  hard  some- 
times, and  before  ten  minutes  were  over,  Mr. 
Graham  broke  through  his  resolve  in  the  man- 
ner and  on  the  topic  which  he  had  least  expect- 
ed to  lead  to  any  self-betrayal. 

"  Mr.  Graham,"  said  Miss  Bertram,  address- 
ing her  companion,  who  sat  at  some  distance 
from  her,  pretending  to  sketch  too,  but  looking 
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at  her  all  the  time.  He  was  by  her  side  in  a 
moment. 

"  Pray  what  portion  of  this  chapel  belongs  to 
the  sixteenth  century  V 

"  Not  a  stone  of  it,"  he  answered,  unhesitat- 
ingly.    "  It  is  all  pure  thirteenth."' 

Miss  Bertram  looked  surprised. 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  misunderstood  Mr.  Cow- 
per,"  she  said. 

A  sudden  flash  came  to  his  dark  eyes. 

"Do  you  mean  Miss  Cowper's  nephew?''  he 
asked. 

"  I  know  no  other  Mr.  Cowper.  He  was  here 
three  years  ago,  and  we  looked  at  the  chapel 
together." 

Edward  Graham  laughed  with  scornful  amuse- 
ment. 

"  Mr.  Cowper  has  forgotten  architecture  in  the 
law,"  he  said,  his  old  enmity  rising  within  him. 

"  But  Mr.  Cowper  is  an  architect,"  she  per- 
sisted— ei  an  architect  in  Saint  Aubin." 

True.  How  had  he  forgotten  it  all  this  time  l. 
Alas  !  how  was  he  forgetting  everything. 

"  And  if  Mr.  Cowper  be  an  architect  now,"  he 
asked,  in  sudden  mistrust,  "why  does  Miss 
Cowper  want  me  for  her  college  !" 
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"  Miss  Mortlock  objects  to  Mr.  Cowper." 

"  And  well  she  may/'  he  could  not  help  say- 
ing. 

"  You  do  not  think  he  has  talent?"  suggested 
Miss  Bertram. 

"  I  do  not  think  he  has  honesty,"  answered 
Mr.  Graham. 

He  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  lips  utter  his 
name  ;  he  could  not  bear  to  think  that  he  had 
stood  by  her  side  on  that  very  spot ;  he  could 
not  bear  to  remember  that,  when  he,  Edward 
Graham,  had  refused  little  Lily  Bertram's  hand, 
her  dying  father  had  turned  his  thoughts  to- 
wards Richard  Cowper.  Ancient  animosities, 
quickened  by  a  jealousy  which  he  did  not  even 
attempt  to  govern  or  subdue,  breathed  in  every 
word  he  now  uttered. 

"  Do  not  wonder  if  I  speak  strongly,  Miss 
Bertram,"  he  resumed.  "  I  have  known  Mr. 
Cowper  years,  and  I  know  what  I  am  saying. 
It  sounds  mean  and  base  to  take  his  good  name 
from  Miss  Cowper's  nephew,  does  it  not  ?  but 
he  who  was  not  honest  at  fifteen  will  scarcely 
be  so  at  thirty-two." 

Miss  Bertram  no  longer  made  any  pretence 
of  sketching.  Her  book  lay  on  her  lap,  her 
pencil  was  idle  in  her  hand. 
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"You  surprise  me  much,"  said  she,  colouring. 
"  I  hope,  for  Miss  Cowper' s  sake,  that  you  are 
mistaken." 

"  Mistaken  !"  he  echoed — "  mistaken  !"  he 
repeated.  u  Shall  I  tell  you  how  and  why  I 
accuse  him  1  I  have  never  told  living  creature 
— not  my  own  dear  aunt,  Mrs.  Graham.  Shall 
I  tell  you  ?"  he  added,  sitting  down  by  her  side 
— he  had  been  standing  till  then. 

She  looked  at  him  like  one  perplexed,  yet 
also  fascinated  by  the  earnestness  and  vehe- 
mence of  his  manner. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered — M  that  is,  if  you  like." 

"  We  were  lads  together.  We  both  studied 
under  the  same  master,  an  able  man,  but  not  a 
just  one.  He  did  not  like  me,  and  I  hated  him. 
yet  in  the  competition  between  his  seven  pupils 
I  was  sure  of  being  first.  It  is  not  vanity  in 
me  to  say  so.  We  all  knew  it,  and  though 
Dick  Cowper  was  his  favourite,  he  could  have 
no  chance  against  me.  Our  master  was  a  little 
deformed  man,  whose  ill-temper  was  written  in 
his  face.  I  amused  myself  with  drawing  a  cari- 
cature of  him,  and  it  was  a  very  cruel  one,  for 
it  was  true — so  true  that  I  had  grace  enough 
to  show  it  to  none  save  Cowper.     He  advised 
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me  to  burn  it,  and  I  did  so  at  once  in  his  pre- 
sence. How  was  it,  then,  that  our  master  called 
me  in  one  day,  taxed  me  with  this  caricature, 
and  summoned  me  to  produce  it.  I  could  not, 
of  course,  but  I  did  not  deny.  Thank  God  !  I 
was  even  then  man  enough  not  to  deny.  I  was 
expelled  at  once,  and  it  was  Dick  Cowper's 
drawing  which  won  the  day." 

That  was  all,  and  yet  Mr.  Graham  had  told 
the  story  of  that  unforgotten  wrong  of  his 
youth  as  bitterly  as  if  it  had  comprised  within 
it  the  drama  of  a  lifetime.  Miss  Bertram  had 
heard  him  with  a  startled  face. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Graham,  could  he — could  anyone 
have  been  such  a  traitor?"  said  she.  "Only 
think — perhaps  no  one  told  the  master ;  he  may 
have  seen  your  unfortunate  caricature " 

"  He  never  saw  it !"  interrupted  Mr.  Graham, 
"  for  he  did  not  describe  it  accurately,  like  one 
who  speaks  of  what  his  eyes  have  beheld,  but 
confusedly,  like  one  who  speaks  from  hearsay. 
Moreover,  when  I  showed  it  to  Dick  Cowper,  he 
had  burst  out  laughing,  saying,  '  The  old  mon- 
key himself  all  over!'  and  when  my  master 
taunted  me  with  my  sin,  he  added — '  There  are 
young  monkeys  as  well  as  old  ones,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham/ " 
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"And  yet  Mr.  Cowper  may  have  been  inno- 
cent," gently  pleaded  Lily. 

"  He  was  not/'  again  interrupted  Edward 
Graham,  for  it  was  more  than  he  could  bear  to 
hear  her  lips  utter  that  detested  name.  "  He 
was  guilty,  not  through  heedlessness,  but 
through  design.  He  wanted  to  prevail  over 
me,  and  he  succeeded.  He  got  the  reward  of 
honour  for  which  I  had  striven.  He  is  clever, 
if  you  like,  but  idle.  It  is  easier  to  betray  a 
secret  than  to  work  ten  hours  a  day,"  added 
Mr.  Graham,  with  bitter  contempt. 

There  was  a  pause  ;  then  he  resumed  : 

"  1  never  meant  to  tell  this.  I  never  told  any 
one.  Cui  bono  ?  I  could  not  prove  it.  I  felt 
that  then.  I  feel  it  still ;  and  if  it  were  not  to 
you,  I  would  not  have  spoken  now.  But  let 
me  add  a  few  words.  Forgive  me  for  being  so 
personal.  I  cannot  help  it  just  now.  The 
wrong  that  boy  did  me  followed  me  for  seven 
weary  years.  Until  my  master  died  I  had  in 
him  a  bitter  enemy,  who  threw  many  a  stone 
in  my  path,  and  made  it  harder  than  I  can  say. 
As  to  the  wrong  itself,  I  do  Dick  Cowper  the 
justice  to  believe  that  he  has  forgotten  it.  He 
must  have  committed  many  a  petty  treason  of 
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the  kind.  Besides,  he  is  very  good-natured. 
He  can  injure  a  man  and  not  bear  him  malice. 
He  makes  untrue  the  Italian  proverb — Chi 
offende,  non  perdona.  But  somehow  or  other  his 
appearance  since  then  has  ever  been  the  signal 
of  misfortune  to  me.  When  I  meet  him  I  know 
that  trouble  is  nigh.  I  have  learned  to  dread 
his  presence,  to  detest  his  name,  to  feel  a  sort 
of  abhorrence,  for  which  I  cannot  account.  Am 
I  wrong  in  judging  his  manhood  by  the  base- 
ness of  his  boyhood  1  Perhaps  so  ;  yet  I  think 
not.  I  do  not  believe  in  radical  changes, 
unless  as  I  believe  in  miracles — as  excep- 
tions. Saul  may  become  Paul,  and  the  Per- 
secutor be  turned  into  an  Apostle — but  the 
case  is  a  rare  one.  The  boy  is  father  to  the 
man.  And  now  forgive  me  for  all  this.  I  feel 
how  ill-timed  it  is,  and  in  what  bad  taste  ;  but 
when  I  hear  of  the  man  as  being  in  the  profes- 
sion with  me,  something  is  wakened  within  me 
— not  envy — he  is  not  worthy  of  it — but  a 
detestation  of  the  mere  thought  that  we  two 
should  ever  meet  again,  or  have  anything  in 
common." 

Miss  Bertram  did  not  answer,  but  she  looked 
at  him  with  a  sort  of  fear  in  her  white  face. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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"Oh,  Mr.  Graham,  can  you  believe  in  that 
presentiment  ?"  she  could  not  help  saying. 

"  I  do.  I  am  sure  that  we  are  antipathetic 
natures — that  we  cannot  help  clashing  when  we 
meet,  and  that  our  two  paths  can  never  be  too 
far  apart." 

She  heard  him  with  grave  and  sad  wonder. 

"  Ah,  what  will  you — what  can  you — think  of 
me?"  he  exclaimed,  pained  by  that  look.  "I 
have  been  mad  to  speak  so.  I  have  shocked, 
and  perhaps  grieved  you." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  your  past  trouble,"  she  an- 
swered, after  a  pause,  "  and  also  for  Miss  Cow- 
per.  She  likes  her  nephew.  I  should  like  him 
to  be  good,  for  her  sake." 

"  Good  he  cannot  be ;  but  he  may  be  good 
enough  to  satisfy  her.  Surely,  my  dear  Miss 
Bertram,  you  can  have  no  illusions  about  Miss 
Cowper  V 

Miss  Bertram  looked  gravely  in  his  face  as  she 
said — 

"Miss  Cowper  has  been  very  good  to  me, 
Mr.  Graham." 

Then,  without  giving  him  time  to  answer,  she 
added — 

"  My  effect  is  gone — I  can  work  no  longer ;" 
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and,  closing  her  book,  she  rose  and  walked 
away,  leaving  him  there  abashed,  mortified,  and 
miserable. 

"  I  have  offended  her/'  he  thought,  bitterly  ; 
tl  and  what  for — what  for  ?" 

He  went  and  picked  up  the  little  sketch- 
book, in  which  he  had  been  stealthily  drawing 
Miss  Bertram  whilst  she  was  intent  on  the 
chapel,  and  entered  the  abbey  very  much  crest- 
fallen. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

WHENEVER  Edward  Graham  lost  heart 
-with  Miss  Bertram,  Mrs.  Fay's  two 
wings  were  his  refuge.  He  generally  made 
them  undergo  some  severe  treatment,  some 
radical  change,  which  served  the  double  pur- 
pose of  relieving  his  mind  by  work,  and  of 
giving  him  a  pretence  to  prolong  his  stay  at 
Saint  Olave's.  True  to  this  rule,  he  entered  the 
library  a  little  before  luncheon,  bent  on  one  of 
those  improvements  which  so  disturbed  Mrs. 
Fay's  equanimity  ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  lady's 
peace,  Mr.  Graham  could  not  fulfil  his  unkind 
intent. 

Miss  Bertram  was  in  the  library.  She  sat 
reading  in  one  of  the  deep  windows,  where 
many  a  studious  monk  had  read  in  the  olden 
time.  She  leaned  back  in  her  chair — a  low  one  ; 
a  book  lay  in  her  lap.     Her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
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the  page.  She  did  not  even  raise  them  when 
the  door  opened,  and  he  entered  the  low,  long 
room.  His  heart  throbbed  with  mingled  joy 
and  pain.  She  was  so  cold,  ever  so  cold,  and 
now  she  seemed  displeased. 

<l  Could  she  not  give  me  even  one  look  V3  he 
thought,  stung  at  her  indifference.  "  What  is 
Dick  Cowper  to  her  !" 

He  was  sitting  down  silently  in  his  usual 
place  at  the  table,  when  she  suddenly  addressed 
him : 

"Mr.  Graham,"  said  she. 

In  a  moment  his  papers  were  pushed  away, 
and  he  was  by  her  side. 

"  You  know  the  old  part  of  Saint  Aubin  bet- 
ter than  I  do.  Pray  tell  me  something  about 
this." 

He  looked  over  her  shoulder.  De  Renneville's 
volume  lay  open  on  her  lap  at  a  highly-finished 
engraving  of  one  of  its  most  picturesque  houses. 

"  Where  is  this  V '  she  asked.  "  I  have  forgot- 
ten." And  she  looked  up  not  unkindly  in  his 
face. 

"  It  lies  behind  the  brown  house,"  he  an- 
swered ;  then  he  could  not  help  adding,  "  I  did 
not  know  Mrs.  Fay  had  De  Renneville." 
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"It  is  not  hers,  it  is  mine,"  answered  Bliss 
Bertram.  "  Mr.  Cowper  gave  it  to  me  three 
years  ago/'  she  added,  colouring  faintly. 

Mr.  Graham  bit  his  lip,  and  felt  tempted  to 
move  away,  but  his  good  angel  helped  him  to 
prevail  over  the  jealous  feeling,  and  to  say,  even 
calmly : 

"  Did  you  see  much  of  Mr.  Cowper  three 
years  ago,  Miss  Bertram  ?" 

"  I  only  saw  him  for  a  few  days,  when  I  came 
to  his  aunt's,"  she  answered. 

"  Because,"  he  continued,  "  I  must  apologize 
for  all  I  said  this  morning.  Mr.  Cowper  may  be 
your  friend,  Miss  Cowper  certainly  is " 

"  Yes,"  she  interrupted,  "  Miss  Cowper  has 
been  very  good  to  me,  and  I  was  sorry,  Mr. 
Graham,  to  hear  you  speak  slightingly  of  her. 
Think  of  all  she  has  done  for  me,"  she  con- 
tinued, warmly.  '•  She  received  me,  she  pro- 
tected me  against  Mr.  Lennard ;  when  he  re- 
fused to  let  me  have  a  shilling  of  my  own 
money,  she  supplied  all  my  wants  with  a  most 
generous  and  liberal  hand.  The  money  I  can 
and  shall  repay,  of  course,  but  the  kindness,  Mr. 
Graham,  can  I  ever  repay  the  kindnes- 

Mr.   Graham's   brow    cleared.      She  did  not 
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seem  to  care  for  what  he  had  said  about  Richard 
Cowper,  and  concerning  Miss  Cowper  he  was 
willing  to  make  any  excuse. 

iC  Pray  forgive  me,"  he  entreated.  u  Yes, 
Miss  Cowper  has  been  very  kind  to  you,  I  con- 
fess it,  but  would  not  my  dear  aunt  have  done 
as  much,  if  Miss  Cowper  had  not  had  a  prior 
claim  V 

Miss  Bertram  smiled,  and  looked  very  like 
little  Lily. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Graham/'  she  said,  leaning  her 
cheek  upon  her  hand,  and  looking  dreamily 
before  her,  "  how  well  1  remember  her !" 

81  And  how  glad  she  would  be  to  see  you," 
said  he. 

"  Everybody  has  been  so  good  to  me,"  she 
continued.  "  What  claim  had  I  on  Miss  Cowper, 
or  anyone  V 

"  You  had  every  claim,"  he  said,  a  little  vehe- 
mently. "  Miss  Cowper  only  did  what  others 
would  have  been  too  glad  to  do." 

"Mr.  Graham/'  she  asked,  reproachfully, 
"  why  do  you  not  like  Miss  Cowper  V 

"Indeed,  I  appreciate  Miss  Cowper' s  good 
qualities,"  he  answered,  rather  embarrassed  be- 
tween Truth  and  Miss  Bertram.  "  She  is  kind, 
but  is  she  wise  ?" 
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Miss  Bertram  looked  distressed. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
tone.  "It  makes  me  very  unhappy  to  listen  to 
the  strange  theories  she  has  adopted  ;  but  she  is 
very  good  to  me,  for  all  that." 

"  I  wonder  how  you  can  bear  it  all,"  he  said, 
a  little  dril}r.  It  was  not  in  nature  to  hear 
Dick  Cowper's  aunt  always  praised  for  her  good- 
ness. 

"  Why  should  I  not  bear  it  V  she  retorted. 
"  It  startled  me  very  much  at  first,  and  then  I 
remembered  that  He  who  is  all-seeing  and  all- 
wise  bears,  and  loves,  and  forgives  as  well.  It 
would  be  strange  if  I  could  not  bear  it.  Little 
Sister  Martha,  who  lived  with  such  cross  old 
children,  used  to  say  to  me,  '  What  are  we  here 
for  but  to  bear?'  And  she  was  right.  I  am 
not  old,  but  life  has  already  taught  me  that 
lesson." 

"  A  hard  one/'  he  could  not  help  saying. 

"  Not  so  hard,  if  we  will  only  remember  one 
thing.  ■  We  do  not  understand. '  That  was 
another  of  little  Sister  Martha's  sayings:  'Ma 
petite,  we  do  not  understand.'  How  often  I 
think  of  it  when  I  hear  them  all  settling  every- 
thing so  positively.     How  can  they  tell,  I  won- 
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der.  Everyone  else  was  mistaken  before  they 
came,  they  say ;  then  may  they  not  be  mistaken 
too  ?  If  they  would  only  remember  that  per- 
haps they  cannot  understand.  When  Newton 
died,  he  felt  like  a  child  who  had  picked  up  a 
few  shells  on  the  sea-shore,  but  all  these  men 
and  women  call  their  shells  diamonds  of  the 
finest  water.  And  yet,  take  that  strange  delu- 
sion from  them,  and  they  are  kind,  good- 
natured,  and,  in  some  things,  clever.  Only," 
she  added,  smiling  shrewdly  up  in  Mr.  Graham's 
face,  "  there  is  not  a  Newton  amongst  them,  nor 
yet  a  Sister  Martha." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  delighted 
to  find  that  Professor  Mortlock  stood  so  low  in 
Miss  Bertram's  estimation  ;  cc  they  have  not  the 
humility,  without  which  there  is  no  genius,  nor 
yet  the  large  heart,  without  which  there  is  no 
charity.     They  are  small." 

"  And  very  foolish,  if  I  may  say  so/'  added 
Miss  Bertram,  doubtfully. 

"  Indeed  you  may,"  he  cordially  answered. 

He  felt  light  and  happy.  Never  before  had 
he  and  Miss  Bertram  conversed  so  confidentially 
as  on  this  morning.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if,  by 
laying  bare  before  her  eyes  the  great  weakness 
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of  his  life,  he  had  established  a  hold  upon  her ; 
even  as  by  speaking  so  openly  to  him,  she  had 
given  him  a  right  which,  otherwise,  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  claim.  Why  not  improve 
this  golden  opportunity  !  why  not  lead  her  again 
to  that  past  in  which  they  had  been  so  friendly 
and  so  free  ? 

"  How  well  I  remember  the  day  when  you 
took  me  in  to  see  Sister  Martha,"  he  began, 
musingly,  and  as  if  that  day  had  been  one  of 
the  brightest  in  his  life. 

"Did  I  take  you  to  see  her?"  asked  Miss 
Bertram,  opening  her  eyes  in  sincere  wonder. 

u  Have  you  forgotten  it  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  plaintive  reproach  which  only  made  her 
laugh. 

"  I  really  have." 

"And  I  forget  nothing — nothing  of  that 
time,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

She  coloured  very  much. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  she ;  u  I  know 
there  is  much  to  pain  you  in  your  remembrance 
of  Saint  Aubiu,  but  if  I  live  to  be  my  own  mis- 
tress  " 

"Pray  do  not  say  a  word  of  that,*'  he  ex- 
claimed, uneasily ;   "  it  is  all  put  by.     I  was  a 
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struggling  man,   then  ;  1  um   a  successful  one 


now." 


"I  know  you  are,  Mr.  Graham,  but  you 
suffered  in  your  affections  as  well  as  in  your 
prospects,  and  my  poor  house  was  the  cause," 
she  sadly  added. 

11  Not  at  all.  Miss  Scot  and  I  parted  for  other 
reasons,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  for  both  it 
was  best."  Then,  seeing  the  look  of  wonder  in 
her  face,  he  audaciously  added,  "A  man's  first 
love  is  rarely  that  by  which  he  must  abide.  He 
seldom  fails  to  commit  some  fatal  mistake.  She 
may  be  perfect,  but  she  <is  not  the  one  in  whose 
life-long  companionship  he  can  be  really  happy. 
I  remember  a  pretty  story  which  you  told  me 
long  ago,  Miss  Bertram.  You  came  one  day — 
bright  as  a  sunbeam,  and  broke  in  upon  me, 
exclaiming,  '  Oh  !  Mr.  Graham,  only  think,  Eve 
was  Adam's  second  wife,  after  all !'  He  looked 
rather  triumphantly  in  her  face  as  he  said  this, 
but  his  triumph  was  turned  into  discomfiture 
when  Miss  Bertram  calmly  answered, 

"  You  have  forgotten  the  best  part  of  the 
story,  Mr.  Graham.  Adam  would  not  have  his 
first  wife  because  she  was  too  noble  and  too 
good,  and  Eve,  the  second  wife,  only  led  him 
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into  temptation  and  sin.  So,  at  least,  says  the 
Jewish  story,  meaning,  I  suppose,  to  show  the 
wisdom  of  a  first,  and  the  error  of  a  second 
choice." 

Mr.  Graham  bit  his  lip  and  tried  to  slip  out  of 
the  difficulty  by  saying, 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  remember  that  Miss 
Scot  was  your  friend." 

u  Yes ;  but  that  is  over,"  interrupted  Lily. 
She  rose  as  she  spoke.  De  Renneville  fell 
from  her  lap  on  the  floor  at  her  feet.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  Mrs.  Fay,  who 
had  been  hunting  for  the  pair  all  over  the  gar- 
den, and  in  every  arbour  or  shady  spot  near  the 
house,  entered  the  room  and  found  them  there. 
She  looked  at  Lily's  flushed  face,  at  Mr.  Graham's 
papers  lying  neglected  on  the  table ;  his  chair, 
still  standing  nigh  Lily's,  betrayed  where  he 
had  been  sitting ;  then  she  tried  to  smile,  and 
say  cheerfully, 

"  You  dear  man !  You  were  at  my  wings,  of 
course.  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  to  them 
now?"  she  asked  in  dolorous  anticipation  of 
some  bewildering  change. 

"  I  am  going  to  renew  them,  Mrs.  Fay,"  he 
answered,   seriously ;  for  if  ever   Mr.  Graham 
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had  been  determined  not  to  leave  the  abbey  it 
was  now.  So  whilst  Lily  quietly  left  the  room,. 
Mr.  Graham  explained  to  Mrs.  Fay  the  wonder- 
ful improvement  he  was  making. 

"  And  yet  the  other  thing  was  so  pretty/' 
said  she,  pitifully. 

"  Then  have  it,  if  you  like  it  best." 

But  no,  Mrs.  Fay  could  not  do  that.  On 
second  thoughts,  she  fancied  that  Mr.  Graham's 
last  view  of  the  two  wings  was  so  much  better 
than  its  predecessor,  only  how  long  would  it 
take  him  to  elaborate  it  ? 

He  seemed  to  reflect. 

11 1  have  gained  much  to-day/'  he  was  think- 
ing. "  In  two  or  three  days  I  might  speak  and 
not  seem  too  presumptuous — but  no,  that  is  too 
soon.    A  week,  it  must  be  a  week  at  least." 

"  Well !"  said  Mrs.  Fay,  imperatively. 

"  Well,  by  next  Friday  morning  you  shall 
have  it  all  quite  clear  and  ready." 

"Mind  you  keep  your  word,  Mr.  Graham." 
And  she  raised  her  finger. 

"  She  means  it,"  he  thought,  gnawing  his  lip 
as  he  pretended  to  look  at  the  papers  on  the 
table.     "  I  have  a  few  days,  no  more,  and  then 
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Miss  Bertram  will  pass  out  of  my  life  as  if  she 
and  I  were  beings  of  different  spheres. 

Twilight  reigned  in  Mrs.  Fay's  drawing- 
room — a  soft  twilight,  still  and  dreamy ;  white 
mists  floated  over  the  vague  landscape ;  the 
glow  of  a  rising  moon  filled  the  sky  above  the 
low  woods  that  enclosed  the  abbey.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham stood  in  an  open  window,  looking  out. 
Miss  Bertram  sat  on  a  low  chair,  far  away,  and 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room  Mrs.  Fay  lay  back 
in  her  chair,  fast  asleep.  And  hers  was  no  mock 
slumber,  but  a  real  after-dinner  sleep,  soft  and 
deep. 

"  A  lovely  evening,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  coming 
back  to  Miss  Bertram's  chair. 

"  Beautiful  !"  she  answered. 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  You  have  been  to  look  at  the  sea  from  the 
stone  window,"  he  resumed.  "  I  saw  you  from 
the  grounds." 

"I  go  there  every  day.  I  want  to  get  a 
breath  of  air  from  Saint  Aubin." 

"  Then  you  do  mean  to  return  ?" 

'•  Mean  it !  The  very  day  I  am  free  I  hope  to 
stand  once  more  on  Norman  soil." 
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She  spoke  with  a  vehemence  very  unusual  to 
her. 

<l  Are  you  sure  you  will  like  it  so  well  when 
you  go  back  V9 

He  put  the  question  gently,  yet  not  without 
a  certain  reproachful  impatience.  He  could  not 
bear  her  to  be  always  pining  for  a  land  and  a 
people  that  were  foreign  to  him.  She  laughed 
a  low,  amused  laugh — the  laugh  of  little  Lily. 

"  Of  course  I  shall/'  she  answered,  in  a  gay, 
light  voice,  which  regard  for  Mrs.  Fay's  slum- 
bers subdued.  "  Shall  I  not  be  glad  to  see  the 
clear  Norman  sky,  to  feel  the  keen  Norman  air, 
to  look  at  the  dingy  houses,  so  brown  and  so 
old,  at  the  apple  orchards,  at  the  pasture  fields, 
at  the  river  shining  like  silver  or  gold  through 
it  all.     Of  course  I  shall  be  glad." 

"  And  you  will  like  living  there  all  the  days 
of  vour  life  V  he  asked. 

"  Ay,  verily,  all  the  days  of  my  life,"  she  an- 
swered, with  gentle  mockery. 

She  seemed  light,  gay,  and  happy  at  the 
thought.  He  could  not  see  her  well,  but  he 
knew  how  she  looked,  and  what  light,  both 
mirthful  and  dreamy,  there  was  in  her  dark 
eyes. 
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Yet  you  have  not  been  unhappy  in  Eng- 
land," he  could  not  help  saying. 

"  Not  unhappy,  but  lonely,"  was  her  quick 
reply. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Bertram,  what  will  you  find 
in  Saint  Aubin  now  V 

u  I  shall  find  the  dead,"  she  answered,  in  a 
tone  of  sudden  sorrow. 

"Ah,  but  your  lot  is  with  the  living,"  he 
could  not  help  exclaiming.  And  then  how  was 
it  that  the  great  secret  of  his  heart  broke  from 
him,  not  in  many  words,  nor  yet  in  eloquent 
ones,  but  still  in  words  about  which  there  could 
be  no  mistake  and  no  error,  for  their  burden 
was,  "  I  love  you."  He  had  not  meant  to  speak 
so  soon.  He  had  meant  to  wait  and  win  her 
heart,  then  lay  his  at  her  feet,  but  passion  had 
proved  too  strong  for  patience,  and  now  it  was 
done,  and  his  fate  was  in  her  hands  ;  and  even 
in  the  twilight,  and  even  though  his  heart  and 
brain  were  so  full  of  his  own  strong  desire,  he 
could  see  how  pale  and  startled  was  her  face. 
She  was  silent  awhile,  and  during  those  few 
moments  the  room  seemed  as  still  as  death. 

"  Why  have  you  spoken  Vy  she  said  at  last, 
and  her  voice  was  both  sad  and  low.     "It  was 
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so   pleasant  to  talk  over  the  past  with   you. 
And  now  it  is  all  over  ! — all  over !" 

Her  head  sank  upon  her  breast,  and  she 
clasped  her  hands  wearily  upon  her  lap. 

Before  he  could  answer,  the  time-piece  struck 
eight  with  a  clear,  sonorous  ring.  A  door  far 
away  opened,  the  footman  came  in  with  two 
lamps — one  for  each  end  of  the  room,  then 
withdrew.  Mrs.  Fay  had  not  awakened.  Mr. 
Graham  had  gone  to  a  table  to  look  at  a  book. 
He  now  came  back  and  stood  once  more  by  her 
chair.  He  looked  very  calm,  but  the  hue  of 
ashes  had  spread  over  his  face. 

u  All  over !     Why  so  f"  he  asked  quietly. 

"  Miss  Cowper  has  my  word  that  I  will  never 
pledge  myself  till  I  am  free,"  she  answered. 

"  Is  that  all  !"  said  he,  his  eyes  sparkling 
with  sudden  relief.  "  I  will  wait  a  year — seven 
years,  like  Jacob — half  a  lifetime,  if  need  be — 
anything,  everything,  so  I  have  you." 

She  looked  at  him  with  strange,  sad  wonder, 
then  he  saw  the  colour  deepen  on  her  cheek. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  even  that  cannot  be  ; 
for  though  you  waited,  I  might  still  have  to 
say  f  no '  at  last.     You  must  not  think  of  me, 

Mr.  Graham,  till  I  am  free,  and  then — then 

VOL.  III.  M 
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No,  it  must  not  be,"  she  added,  more  firmly, 
and  she  looked  steadily  in  his  face ;  "  it  would 
not  be  right." 

"  You  cannot  mean  it !"  he  said,  his  heavy 
brows  darkening — "  you  cannot  mean  that  I 
am  not  to  think  of  you,  because,  if  you  do,  I 
cannot  obey  you.  Think  of  you  I  must ;  all  I 
can  do  is  to  be  silent,  if  speech  offends  you." 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Graham,"  she  answered,  looking 
at  him  with  a  sudden  fear,  and  deprecatingly 
stretching  out  her  hands,  "  do  not  be  angry — I 
would  not  offend  you — I  only  wish  to  do  what 
is  right — that  is  all." 

He  gazed  down  at  her  in  perplexity.  She 
looked  at  him  very  kindly.  There  was  no 
severity  in  her  eyes,  in  her  voice,  in  the  mean- 
ing of  her  expressive  face ;  and  yet,  when 
kindling  with  sudden  hope,  he  said,  "  Then  I 
can  wait,  like  Jacob,"  her  face  fell,  and  looking 
away,  she  uttered  sadly  and  firmly  the  inexor- 
able word,  "  No."  He  walked  up  and  down 
the  drawing-room  in  silent  but  terrible  agita- 
tion. He  forgot  Mrs.  Fay,  and  the  inevitable 
sound  of  his  steps  on  the  carpeted  floor.  He 
only  thought  that  he  had  heard  his  sentence — 
that  sentence  which  he  had  once  resolved,  with 
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a  man's  pride,  should  not  pass  twice  a  woman's 
lips  for  him.  Once,  as  he  stood  near  the  door, 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  go  forth  and  leave 
her  presence  for  ever  ;  but  if  he  was  a  proud 
man,  he  was  also  a  stubborn  one,  and  he  could 
not  give  in  without  another  desperate  effort. 
He  went  back  to  her  chair,  and  standing  over 
it,  he  said, 

"  Do  not  punish  me  too  severely  for  the  one 
error — for  the  one  fatal  mistake  of  my  life." 

"What  error? — wha.t  mistake?"  asked  she, 
wondering. 

"  Oh  !  if  you  know,  will  you — can  you  forgive 
me  I"  he  exclaimed,  sitting  down  by  her  side. 
"  I  should  not  tell  you  if  I  were  wise.  It  is 
madness,  and  yet  I  must — yes,  I  must,  even 
though  you  should  scorn  me,  as  you  well  may 
when  you  know  what  a  miserable  fool  I  have 
been." 

Her  dark  eyes  met  his  in  grave  and  silent 
wonder. 

"  But  what  is  it  ? — what  do  you  mean  V  she 
asked  again. 

"  I  mean  that,  when  I  last  went  to  Saint 
Aubin,  I  was  called  by  Mr.  Bertram.  He  want- 
ed to  make  atonement  to  me  for  the  past ;  he 
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also  wanted  to  save  you  from  trouble  and  sor- 
row, and  he  asked  me  to  marry  you.  Lily. 
Lily,  forgive  me  !  I  put  by  from  me  the  great- 
est good,  and  it  is  the  torment  of  my  life  to 
remember  it.  Forget  that,  Miss  Bertram — for- 
get and  forgive  it.  Only  remember  that  the 
father  you  so  loved  would  have  given  you  to 
me,  and  that  but  for  my  wretched  mistake  you 
might  actually  have  been  my  wife  all  these 
years." 

She  seemed  to  waken  from  a  heavy  dream. 

"  And  so  that  was  what  my  father  meant  I" 
she  said  at  last.  "  He  said  something  to  me, 
and  so  that  was  what  he  meant !" 

"Assuredly,"  answered  Mr.  Graham,  with  a 
beating  heart.  "  You  were  very  young — you 
loved  him  much.  Am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that 
you  would  have  obeyed  him  !" 

"  Oh  !  no,"  she  answered,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation. 

"  Then  you  would  have  married  me  ?" 

"  I  should  have  obeyed  him,  Mr.  Graham." 

"Then  do  so  now,"  he  entreated — "I  mean, 
remember  that  he  would  have  trusted  me  with 
your  happiness ;  then  have  in  me  the  same  faith 
which  he  had." 
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She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  he  heard 
her  weeping  in  the  still  room.  "  Pere — pere 
bien  aime,"  she  said  brokenly  in  French,  and 
again  her  tears  flowed.  But  when  she  spoke, 
it  was  to  say, 

"  No,  Mr.  Graham.  I  would  have  obeyed 
him  then,  but  I  do  not  know  what  his  will 
would  be  now." 

"  But  you  would  have  obeyed  him  then  V  he 
persisted. 

He  felt  a  tormenting  and  irritating  pleasure 
in  thinking,  as  he  looked  at  her,  that,  if  he  had 
married  the  pale,  slender  girl  of  seventeen,  the 
beautiful  and  blooming  young  woman  of  twenty 
before  him  would  have  been  his  wife. 

u  It  is  useless  to  go  over  the  past,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham," she  said,  with  some  pride.  "  You  did 
well  not  to  have  me  then — not  to  bind  yourself 
to  a  foolish  girl  for  the  sake  of  a  little  money  ; 
for  in  myself  what  was  I  worth  ?  But  I  am 
right,  too,  in  putting  all  that  by.  Forget  that 
my  dear  father  ever  offered  me  to  you,  and 
only  remember  that,  though  we  may  still  be 
friends,  we  must  speak  of  this  no  more." 

He  remained  silent  for  some  moments,  during 
which  the  ticking  of  the  old  clock  behind  him 
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sounded  loud  and  clear.  When  he  spoke,  it 
was  in  a  calm  and  altered  tone — so  altered,  in- 
deed, that,  though  he  took  her  hand,  she  did 
not  withdraw  it,  but  looked  at  him  wondering. 

"  I  forgot  myself,"  said  he  ;  "  forgive  me — 
forget  it,  even.  Only  remember  that  we  were 
friends  years  ago,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  past 
bear  with  me.  Since  1  must  not  speak  of  what 
I  feel,  I  will  be  silent — till  you  are  your  own 
mistress ;  but  on  the  very  day,  the  very  moment 
you  are  twenty-one,  I  will  ask  you  for  that  yea 
and  nay  which  you  must  not,  it  seems,  give  to 
me  now.  Do  not  speak — do  not  tell  me  that  I 
need  not  wait — that  I  can  get  my  answer  now. 
Be  patient  with  me,  and  be  kind.  Let  me  hope 
till  the  day  comes  when  I  can  hope  no  longer. 
I  ask  for  no  more." 

She  did  not  answer.  Not  one  word  passed 
her  lips ;  and  with  that  tacit  consent  he  let  her 
hand  free,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  a  great  throb  of  hope  and  joy  at  his 
heart. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  Lilv 
made  some  indifferent  remark,  which  Mr.  Gra- 
ham answered  in  the  same  strain ;  then  Mrs. 
Fay  woke  up  with  a  little  yawn  and  said  — 
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"  Dear  me  !  have  I  been  asleep  all  this  time  ? 
And  how  have  you  amused  yourselves?  With 
architecture  ?" 

Had  Mrs.  Fay  been  asleep,  indeed?  She 
woke  so  opportunely,  when  the  play  was  over, 
that  one  cannot  help  thinking  she  had  been  in 
for  the  last  act  at  least.  But  though  Mr.  Gra- 
ham looked  at  her  keenly,  no  twinkle  in  her 
eye  betrayed  an  amused  consciousness  of  what 
had  passed.  After  all,  the  room  was  large,  and 
she  might  have  heard  nothing.  But  then  her 
hearing  was  keen,  and  she  was  too  old  a  wo- 
man of  the  world  not  to  know  how  to  keep  her 
counsel  at  times.  If  she  had  heard  them  she 
certainly  acted  her  part  to  perfection. 

"  Never  get  old,  my  dear,"  she  said,  dolorous- 
ly addressing  Miss  Bertram,  who  had  risen  and 
gone  up  to  her  side ;  "  never  get  heavy  and 
stupid  and  sleepy  in  the  evening.  Be  young, 
my  dear — be  young." 

And  she  patted  kindly  the  little  hand  that 
lay  in  hers,  and  looked  as  innocent  as  a  dove  in 
a  wood. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  afternoon  was  hot,  but  the  grounds 
around  Saint  Olave's  were  shady,  and 
such  freshness  as  trees  and  water  give  they 
had.  Mr.  Graham,  who  had  been  working  hard 
all  day,  went  out  towards  five,  when  a  little 
breeze  rose,  cooling  the  sultry  air.  He  walked 
down  a  narrow  path  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  and  he  was  soon  deep  in  a  little  glade, 
where  a  shallow  brook  flowed  softly  over 
pebbly  stones,  and  ferns  roseTtall  and  green  on 
its  banks,  and  trees  spread  their  dark  green 
boughs  so  wide  that  scarce  a  glimpse  of  the 
blue  sky  could  look  in.  It  was  a  lovely  spot, 
but  Mr.  Graham  was  not  thinking  of  its  beaut  v. 
He  was  thinking  that,  since  he  had  spoken  to 
Miss  Bertram  two  days  before  this,  he  had  not 
once  had  the  chance  of  seeing  her  alone.     She 
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bad  not  to  his  knowledge  entered  the  library  ; 
she  had  not,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  gone  out  of 
the  abbey,  unless  under  the  shadow  of  Mrs. 
Fay's  jealous  wing. 

"  She  avoids  me,"  he  thought,  with  a  bitter 
sigh  ;  "  that  is  all  I  have  got  by  speaking." 
And  raising  his  eyes,  he  saw  her  coming 
towards  him,  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  a 
bunch  of  ferns  in  her  hand,  and  gleams  of  sun- 
light playing  on  her  fair  face.  He  stood  still ;  she 
came  nigher,  looked  up,  and  seeing  him,  blush- 
ed, and  seemed  troubled.  He  went  up  to  her, 
and  as  he  stood  by  her  side  he  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  "  At  last  !" 

When  Miss  Bertram  exacted,  and  Mr.  Gra- 
ham promised,  that  there  should  be  no  speech  of 
love  between  them,  both  wrere  sincere,  and 
meant  to  abide  by  the  pledge  ;  and  yet  by  both 
it  was  now  as  thoroughly  broken  as  though  it 
had  never  been  made ;  for  he  spoke,  and  she 
listened,  and  he  pleaded,  and  she  did  not  chide 
until,  wakening  as  from  a  dream,  she  said,  with 
startled  face — 

"But,  Mr.  Graham,  you  forget.  I  have  not 
promised.     I  must  be  free   till   I   am   twenty- 


one." 
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"And  when  will  you  be  twenty-one?"  he 
asked,  with  an  impatient  sigh. 

"  On  the  seventeenth  of  next  September." 

"At  least  twelve  weary  weeks  more  !"  said  he, 
so  gloomily  that  she  could  not  help  laughing, 
and  gaily  asked, 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  get  old  V 

"  I  want  to  have  you,"  he  answered,  with  a 
suppressed  passion  that  checked  all  her  mirth. 

"  You  may  never  have  me,  Mr.  Graham,"  she 
said,  with  a  pale,  grave  face. 

He  gave  a  start,  but  rallying  quickly,  he  an- 
swered,, with  studied  calmness  : 

"I  cannot  believe  it.  You  are  in  all  my 
thoughts,  in  all  I  do.  I  cannot  take  up  a  book 
but  I  find  in  it  something  that  speaks  of  you. 
I  was  reading  of  Pompeii  to-day.  Have  you 
ever  been  there  ?  No.  No  more  have  I ;  and 
yet  this  whole  day  I  have  been  haunted  by  two 
words  which  some  learned  man  or  other  found 
on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  scribbled  there  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  Two  words  old  as  the 
hills,  fresh  as  the  morning.  May  I  tell  them 
to  you,  or  shall  I  wait  till  the  seventeenth  of 
next  September  ?" 

"  If  they  were  written  eighteen  hundred  years 
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ago  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  why  should  I  mind 
hearing  them  to-day  t"  she  answered  with  care- 
less pride. 

"  They  are  not  much.  Only  two  Latin  words. 
Suavis  Amor.  Will  not  your  Italian  help  you  to 
that  Latin  ?  But  as  I  read  them,  I  thought  for 
whom  were  they  written?  Was  she  dark  or 
fair?  Had  she  a  pale  or  a  blooming  face? 
And — and,  indeed,  Miss  Bertram,  I  could  not 
help  it,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  for  whom 
Saavis  Amor  was  written  must  have  had  brown 
hair  and  dark  eyes." 

"  I  daresay  she  was  like  Lily  Scot,"  said  Miss 
Bertram,  with  a  flash  in  those  dark  eyes  which 
he  was  praising. 

At  first  he  felt  as  if  she  had  struck  him,  and 
then  his  look  kindled  and  his  cheek  flushed,  for 
there  is  a  meaning  in  jealousy  which  he  who 
loves  is  quick  to  read. 

11  You  do  not  think,  you  cannot  believe  that 
I  ever  felt  for  her  anything  like  what  I  feel  for 
you?"  he  exclaimed.  "  No,  you  must  know- 
better — you  cannot  believe  it." 

"  You  would  have  married  her,  Mr.  Graham," 
she  said  very  coldly.  "  The  feeling  has  passed 
away,  I  grant  it ;  then  what  you  feel  now  may 
pass  away  too." 
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"  Ah !  you  are  very  cruel/'  he  could  not  help 
saying,  and  the  look  of  pain  in  his  face  smote 
her  to  the  heart.  She  looked  at  him  very 
sadly. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  unkind,  Mr.  Graham,  I 
only  wish  you  not  to  set  your  heart  upon  what 
may  never  be.  I  am  only  a  girl  like  another, 
and  surely — surely  you  should  not  forget  all 
the  trouble  that  has  come  to  you  through  me." 

Her  looks  were  so  gentle,  her  tones  were  so 
kiud,  that  pain  fled  and  hope  revived  as  he 
heard  her. 

"  Yes,"  said  he  smiling,  "  our  two  lives  have 
been  curiously  mingled  together.  Even  my 
dear  old  auntie  saw  it,  and  told  me  once  that  you 
were  the  thread  of  gold  woven  in  the  warp  and 
woof  of  my  life." 

Miss  Bertram  coloured  deeply  and  asked  how 
Mrs.  Graham  could  have  said  that.  And  then, 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  ever  remind- 
ing her  of  what  might  have  been,  he  told  her, 
even  though  it  was  against  himself,  how  if  he 
had  heeded  his  aunt's  counsel  she,  Lily  Bertram, 
would  have  been  his. 

"  Yes,  I  know,  I  know,"  she  answered  with  a 
troubled    face;    "but    Mrs.    Graham    was    all 
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wrong.  I  was  no  thread  of  gold  to  you,  Mr. 
Graham,  only  the  cause  of  much  sorrow  ;  please 
Heaven  that  I  may  not  be  so  still." 

"  How  can  you  talk  so  V  he  asked  vehe- 
mently. "  The  past  I  have  got  over  ;  and  what 
is  there  in  the  future  I  cannot  conquer  ?  You 
must  not  pledge  yourself  for  so  many  weary 
weeks'  time,  but  when  the  day  comes  you  will 
give  me  my  answer.  Why  should  it  not  be 
yes  5 

She  did  not  contradict,  she  did  not  deny. 
They  had  been  walking  as  they  spoke  and  had 
reached  the  cedar-tree.  Its  dark  boughs  spread 
over  them,  and  the  lake  lay  at  their  feet.  The 
languid  air  went  past,  laden  with  the  perfume  of 
flowers  from  the  garden.  It  was  all  so  sweet, 
so  fair.  Here,  too,  a  lover's  hand  might  have 
written  Suavis  Amor  on  the  walls  of  the  ruin 
behind  them,  for  future  generations  to  read  the 
words  and  wonder  how  was  she  who  inspired 
them  ;  a  maiden  dark  or  fair,  with  the  beauty  of 
the  day  in  her  bright  face,  or  the  tender  sweet- 
ness of  the  night  in  her  aspect.  But  all  at  once 
Lily  seemed  to  waken  from  her  dream,  and 
looking  at  Mr.  Graham,  she  said  very  firmly, 

"  Remember  that  I  am  free/' 
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Free !  the  word  smote  his  heart.  He  could 
not  bear  it.  He  looked  at  her  with  sudden 
anguish.  Was  it  possible  that  she  meant  to 
escape  him  at  last  1 — that  on  that  fated  seven- 
teenth of  September  she  should  look  wonder- 
ingly  in  his  face  and  ask  him  what  he  meant? 
He  cast  the  thought  from  him  with  a  sort  of 
angry  despair.  She  had  promised  nothing, 
but  oh !  how  gentle  and  how  kind  had  been  her 
looks !  She  had  promised  nothing,  but  how 
patiently  she  had  listened,  how  mild  had  been 
her  very  chiding  when  she  did  chide  !  Surely, 
surely  no  rival  would  spring  up  during  those 
weeks  of  suspense.  If  there  was  truth  in  the 
language  of  a  woman's  face  Lily  Bertram  was 
his  for  ever  and  ever. 

<f  I  will  never  give  her  up,"  he  thought,  with 
a  throb  of  passion  at  his  heart — u  never, 
never  ;"  but  aloud  all  he  said  was,  for  she  stood 
as  if  waiting  for  his  answer, 

"  Yes,  Miss  Bertram,  you  are  free." 

She  bowed  her  head  gravely,  and  they  both 
walked  in  and  met  Mrs.  Fay  on  the  threshold  of 
the  abbey. 

f'  Oh  !  you  heroic  people,"  she  said,  "  to  be 
out  in    this    heat.     How  can  you  bear   it  I     I 
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hope,  however,  my  dear  Miss  Bertram,  that 
you  have  given  up  your  idea  of  going  to  high 
mass  to-morrow.  Your  church  is  so  far,  and 
the  sun  is  so  hot,  and  I  dare  not  ask  John  to  go 
out  on  a  Sunday.  My  coachman  is  very  strict," 
she  added,  explanatorily,  looking  at  Mr.  Graham 
as  she  spoke. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  The  last  Sunday 
Edward  Graham  had  passed  in  town ;  but  this 
he  was  to  spend  at  Saint  Olave's.  He  looked 
at  Miss  Bertram.  Should  he  venture  on  propos- 
ing to  escort  her  to  the  little  town  of  Saint 
Olave's,  which  was,  indeed,  rather  far  away? 
Something  in  her  pale  face  forbade  it ;  but 
though  he  was  silent  whilst  she  said  with  a 
smile  that  she  did  not  fear  the  heat,  his  mind 
was  at  once  made  up.  He  would  go  before 
her,  not  to  seem  to  be  following  her,  and  even 
she  could  not  find  fault  if  he  walked  by  her 
side  on  the  way  back  to  the  abbey. 

"  Ah  !  you  will  have  your  way.  you  will," 
said  Mrs.  Fay,  and  she  shook  her  head  over 
Lily's  obstinacy,  and  watched  her  close  till  dinner 
was  over,  soon  after  which  Miss  Bertram  went 
up  to  her  room. 

Mr.  Graham  did  not  see  her  the  next  morn- 
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ing.  Indeed  he  almost  avoided  doing  so.  He 
went  out  quietly  at  half-past  nine — high  mass 
was  at  ten — and  found  Mrs.  Fay  in  the  flower- 
garden. 

"Going  out?"  said  she  inquiringly. 
Yes,  Mr.  Graham  was  going  to  Saint  Olave's. 
u  To  church  V  suggested  the  lady. 
Yes,  Mr.  Graham  was  going  to  church.     But 
the  expected  taunt  that  he  would  bring  home 
Miss   Bertram    did  not   pass   Mrs.   Fay's    lips. 
She   only   looked   at   him   with  her  twinkling 
eyes,  murmured  something  about  her  wretched 
health  and  want  of  strength,  then  with  a  sigh 
of  gentle  envy  went  in ;  and  whilst  church  bells 
rang  sweetly  through  the  silent  land,  Mrs.  Fay, 
wrho  was  not  so  strict  as  her  coachman,  John, 
took  up  a  novel  and  went  to  sleep  over  the  first 
volume. 

If  the  mistress  of  Saint  Olave's  thought  that  it 
was  merely  to  walk  home  with  Lily  Bertram 
that  Mr.  Graham  wrent  out  on  that  sunshiny 
Sabbath  morn,  she  was  mistaken.  To  a  man 
in  love  there  must  be  something  of  lost  paradise 
in  being  in  the  house  of  God  with  the  woman 
who  is  dear  to  him  ;  but  though,  as  he  walked 
alone  through  the   green  country,   Mr.  Graham 
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certainly  saw  a  beautiful  girl  in  a  pale  pink 
muslin,  light  and  clear,  with  a  little  straw  hat 
and  a  bunch  of  rosebuds  lying  in  the  clusters  of 
her  rich  brown  hair  as  if  they  would  like  to 
sleep  for  ever  in  that  lovely  nest  ;  though  he 
saw  her  as  if  she  stood  before  him,  yet,  even 
without  the  hope  of  her  dear  companionship  for 
his  return,  he  would  have  gone  to  Saint  Olave's 
that  morning. 

Edward  Graham  had  inherited  not  merely 
his  Italian  mother's  creed,  but  also  that  simple 
faith  which  is  the  secret  strength  of  the  Italian 
race.  It  has  faults,  and  great  ones — what  race 
has  not ;  but  its  hold  on  the  invisible  world  is 
strong  and  deep.  Mr.  Graham  could  no  more 
have  parted  with  this  attribute  of  his  mother's 
people  than  with  the  Italian  cast  of  his  features. 
The  waters  of  unbelief  might  roll  around  him, 
they  could  not  shake  his  steadfast  Koman 
nature,  strong  as  a  rock,  and  in  some  things  as 
hard. 

In  one  of  the  quiet  streets  of  Saint  Olave's, 
with  the  shops  all  closed,  and  the  brown  brick 
houses  looking  asleep  in  the  sunshine,  Mr. 
Graham  found  a  little  Gothic  church,  white 
and  new,  and  already  nearly  full.     High  mass 
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began  soon  after  he  came  in,  the  organ  pealed 
in  triumphant  harmony,  and  when  the  gospel 
had  been  read,  a  young  Dominican  monk,  in  a 
long  white  robe  and  cowl,  went  up  into  the 
pulpit  and  preached  the  sermon.  It  was  brief, 
emphatic,  and  full  of  meaning ;  but  to  Edward 
Graham,  who  looked  as  well  as  listened,  the 
young  monk's  sermon  was  especially  in  his 
whole  bearing  and  aspect.  He  was  pale  and 
thin,  and  might  have  looked  austere,  but  for 
the  spiritual  brightness  of  his  face.  In  it  you 
read  the  story  of  one  who  having  given  all  up 
had  received  all  in  return.  So  could  you 
imagine  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  to  have  been, 
the  tender  and  loving  soul  who  had  renounced 
creatures,  and  yet  to  whom  created  things  were 
inexpressibly  dear,  for  the  sake  of  their  Maker. 
Edward  Graham  could  not  help  envying  him. 
Even  in  that  storm  of  passion  which  had  seized 
his  being  so  suddenly,  he  felt  that  he  was  being 
borne  down  to  dangerous  depths.  Miss  Bertram 
was  young  and  fair,  and  he  would  have  staked 
his  life  on  her  worth,  as  a  jeweller  would  stake 
his  on  the  value  of  a  diamond  or  a  rare  pearl ; 
and  yet  a  secret  voice  told  him  that  the  love 
he  felt  for  her  was  a  peril  and  a  snare.     "  En- 
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lighten  me,  0  God  \"  he  asked,  with  fierce 
anguish,  a  shall  I  give  her  up — it  is  time  yet — 
or  shall  I  go  on — on  and  be  undone  V9 

Alas !  no  answer  came,  the  sermon  was  over, 
a  great  stillness  fell  on  the  hushed  congregation, 
a  voice  of  love,  praise,  and  prayer  rose  from 
earth  to  Heaven,  then  the  priest  gave  the  last 
blessing,  and  Edward  Graham,  standing  in  the 
porch,  watched  the  congregation  pouring  out 
till  the  church  was  empty.  Miss  Bertram  was 
not  one  of  them.  With  bitter  mortification  and 
wounded  pride  he  thought,  "  She  came  to  an 
early  mass  in  order  to  avoid  me.  And  why 
should  I  seek  her  %"  he  asked  of  himself  as  he 
walked  home  alone,  "  why  not  abide  by  the 
test  she  has  chosen,  and  wait ;  Time  will  prove 
the  strength  of  my  feelings  and  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  wThat  I  read  in  her  face  yesterday  ? 
Why  should  I  be  such  a  slave  ?  That  monk  is 
younger  than  I  am  by  four  or  five  good  years. 
The  passions  which  beset  youth  have  knocked 
at  his  door  and  pleaded  to  get  in  ;  what  convent 
cell,  what  human  heart  has  escaped  them  since 
the  world  began  ?  And  yet  he  has  withstood 
them  all.  The  unlawful  wishes  of  our  fallen 
nature  he  has   merely   scorned.     The    desires 
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which  all  men  may  indulge  in,  of  domestic  love 
given  and  returned  he  has  put  by.  Did  he  feel 
the  terrible  risk  of  binding  himself  to  a  creature 
however  lovely  and  perfect,  and  did  he,  there- 
fore, seek  that  supreme  good,  that  eternal  and 
ever  new  beauty,  as  Saint  Augustine  has 
called  it,  which  never  yet  deceived  ?  Surely, 
surely,  without  carrying  renunciation  so  far,  I 
can  at  least  save  my  manhood  and  my  pride ;  I 
can  do  for  honour  something  of  what  he  has 
done  for  Heaven ;  I  can  take  Miss  Bertram  at 
her  word,  and,  hard  though  it  may  be,  obey 
her." 

Such  thoughts  could  not  have  come  to  a  man 
whose  strong  love  was  returned,  for  the  love 
we  give  and  which  is  given  back  to  us  has  a 
foretaste  of  that  Heaven  from  which  it  has  de- 
scended. But  the  love  which  is  on  one  side 
only,  which  the  beloved  one  denies  back  again, 
is  full  of  sorrow,  and  sorrow  the  child  of  sin 
rarely  loses  its  original  taint.  To  love  and  not 
to  be  loved  is  keen  pain,  and  pain  breeds 
bitterness  and  secret  wrath. 

"  Just  in  time  for  luncheon/'  gaily  said  Mrs. 
Fay  from  one  of  the  ground-floor  windows  ; 
"  did  you  see  Miss  Bertram  ?" 
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u  No/'  he  quickly  answered  ;  "  surely  she  has 
long  come  back.  I  trust  she  is  not  walking 
alone  through  those  lanes,"  and  he  looked 
alarmed  and  startled  at  the  thought. 

"  Oh  !  I  daresay  she  went  early ,"  calmly  re- 
plied Mrs.  Fay. 

"  But  have  you  seen  her  to-day  I"  he  asked, 
still  uneasy,  with  his  foot  on  the  threshold  as  if 
he  were  ready  to  start  back  in  search  of  her. 

Mrs.  Fay  stared. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  that  Miss  Cowper 
came  and  fetched  her  last  night?"  she  ex- 
claimed, a  little  crossly.  "  It  seems  there  has 
been  a  breakdown  or  an  upsetting  in  the 
lectures,  and  they  are  all  back  again ;  and  some 
little  bird  must  have  told  Miss  Cowper  you  were 
here,  for  she  came  and  taxed  me  with  it,  as  if 
/  were  to  blame  for  having  my  own  architect  in 
my  own  house  I"  added  Mrs.  Fay,  in  an  injured 
tone. 

Mr.  Graham  did  not  answer.  She  was  gone. 
He  might  not  see  her  again.  It  was  very  easy 
to  obey  her  now  and  offend  her  no  more — very 
easy,  and,  alas !  very  bitter  too. 
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THERE  was  a  pleasant  room  at  Cowper's 
Hill  which  Edward  Graham  had  never 
entered.  It  was  on  the  ground-floor  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  it  had  been  called  the 
morning-room  long  before  Miss  Cowper's  reign 
began.  Cowper's  Hill  was  an  old  house.  It 
had  belonged  for  many  generations  to  the  old 
Cowpers,  with  whom,  however,  our  Miss 
Cowper  could  claim  no  kin,  being  of  very 
mushroom  growth.  The  old  Cowpers,  however, 
had  passed  away,  their  house  and  land  had  got 
into  the  market,  and  Miss  Cowper  had  bought 
both.  She  never  said  distinctly  that  she  was 
of  the  old  race,  but  she  allowed  it  to  be  be- 
lieved, and  she  respected  all  the  little  heirlooms, 
old  names  and  old  habits  of  the  old  family,  as 
scrupulously  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  them. 
The  last  owner  of  Cowper's  Hill  had   been  a 
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maiden  lady,  shy  and  silent,  who  sat  in  the 
morning-room  every  morning  of  her  life  work- 
ing for  the  poor ;  and  Miss  Cowper  made  it  a 
point  to  sit  there  too  with  her  hands  idly  folded 
in  her  lap  indeed,  but  with  her  tongue  engaged 
upon  almshouses,  or  colleges  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  woman. 

She  sat  there  now  talking  to  Lily  on  the 
Monday  morning  that  followed  her  return. 
There  had  been,  as  Mrs.  Fay  said,  a  breakdown 
in  the  lectures ;  but  Miss  Cowper,  following  Miss 
Mortlock's  lead,  called  it  a  cabal,  and  held  forth 
unweariedly,  whilst  Lily,  bending  over  her 
frame,  listened  patiently,  and  the  portrait  of 
the  last  Miss  Cowper  looked  down  at  her  with 
a  sad  mild  face.  Gentle  maiden  lady,  who  did 
so  silently  what  good  you  could,  what  did  you 
think  of  your  strange  successor  ? 

"  My  dear  Lily,"  said  Miss  Cowper,  taking 
out  her  fan  and  using  it  vigorously,  "  you  do 
not  know  all  you  have  lost  by  not  coming  with 
us.  The  Professor  surpassed  himself.  His 
subject  was  the  origin  of  man." 

"And  what  is  the  origin  of  man,  Miss 
Cowper  f"  asked  Lily,  demurely. 

u  Man,"   answered  Miss  Cowper,   not  in  the 
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least  disconcerted  by  so  momentous  a  question 
— "  man  comes  from  star  dust,  of  course.'' 

The  window  was  open,  and  a  bee  came 
humming  in. 

"And  bees,  Miss  Cowper,"  mischievously 
asked  Lily,  "  where  do  bees  come  from?" 

"  Don't  be  absurd.  Bees  ! — well,  and  why 
should  they  not  come  from  star  dust  too  ?  It 
is  all  Evolution." 

"  Has  the  Professor  seen  Evolution  ?" 

"  How  ridiculous  you  are  !  How  could  he  ! 
Don't  you  know  that  Evolution  came  from  " — 
here  Miss  Cowper  stopped  short,  then  her  face 
lighting  up  with  triumph — sc  Protoplasm,  that's 
it — and  Protoplasm,  as  every  person  of  scien- 
tific mind  knows — Protoplasm  accounts  for 
everything." 

11  Excepting  for  itself,"  said  Lily. 

Miss  Cowper  fanned  herself  more  vigorously 
than  ever,  looked  at  the  ceiling,  then  at  the 
last  Miss  Cowper's  portrait. 

"  You  have  the  most  unscientific  mind/'  she 
said  with  mild  exasperation. 

Miss  Bertram  looked  up  from  her  worsted 
work  and  answered  gravely, 

"I  suppose  Protoplasm  is  a  wonderful  thing ; 
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but  it  does  not  lift  the  veil  of  Isis  for  me,  Miss 
Cowper.  The  great  mystery  of  all  we  see  is  a 
mystery  still." 

But  with  persons  of  Miss  Cowper' s  turn  of 
mind  words  go  very  far  indeed.  Give  them 
Protoplasm  or  Evolution,  and  they  are  content. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  understand  I" 
cried  Miss  Cowper,  warming  with  her  subject. 
ie  You  have  only  to  conceive  self-existing 
matter  in  a  state  of  endless  Evolution." 

"  But  I  find  that  so  much  harder  to  under- 
stand than  God  and  creation,"  answered  obsti- 
nate Lily. 

"  You  narrow-minded  little  creature !"  said 
Miss  Cowper,  amused  at  her  absurdity.  "  Just 
take  a  microscope,  and  it  will  tell  you  all  about 
it." 

"Are  small,  things  truer  than  large  ones  V 
retorted  Miss  Bertram  ;  M  what  I  look  at  daily 
is  incomprehensible ;  is  that  which  the  micro- 
scope shows  me  less  mysterious?  How  do  I, 
how  does  anyone,  know  what  lies  beyond  the 
microscope !" 

"  Nothing/'  triumphantly  interrupted  Miss 
Cowper — "  there  is  nothing  beyond  what  the 
microscope  shows  us/' 
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"  And  a  more  perfect  instrument  will  never 
show  us  more?"  asked  Lily,  opening  her  eyes 
wide. 

u  Never,"  said  Miss  Cowper,  in  the  same  tone 
of  triumphant  certainty.  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  Professor  Mortlock  was  not  answerable 
for  such  astounding  statements.  Indeed  Miss 
Cowper's  version  of  his  favourite  dogma  often 
provoked  him  beyond  the  limits  of  patience ; 
and  he  had  been  known  to  declare  in  a  penitent 
moment,  and  perhaps  with  regard  to  Miss 
Cowper,  that  to  talk  of  such  matters  to  a  fool 
was  to  be  oneself  a  fool  of  the  first  water. 

To  be  virtuous  in  life,  to  be  pure  in  heart,  to 
be  meek  and  forgiving,  to  love  God  and  one's 
neighbour,  to  have  Hope  and  Charity,  are 
things  accessible  to  all  men  and  women.  One 
need  not  know  much  about  Protoplasm  or 
Evolution  to  pass  through  life  blameless  and 
loving ;  but  the  creed,  if  creed  it  can  be  called 
which  rests  on  Science,  turns  into  absurdity 
when  uttered  by  the  unscientific.  And  its  High 
Priests  know  this  well.  Hence,  perhaps,  their 
thorough  and  natural  contempt  for  ignorant 
humanity.  They  are  like  the  gods  of  the 
lotus-eaters.     They   know    how,    only   by   the 
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labour  of  years,  by  the  study  of  a  lifetime  ;  a 
few,  a  very  few,  can  reach  the  empyrean 
heights  on  which  they  take  their  desolate  rest ;. 
and  looking  down  at  the  herd  below,  at  the 
herd  that  labours  and  tills,  that  lives  by  the 
sweat  of  its  brow  and  the  toil  of  its  hands,  that 
has  not  and  never  can  have  time  for  research  or 
leisure  for  intellectual  life,  they  laugh  at  its 
fond  illusions,  at  its  foolish  dreams  of  Christian 
perfection  and  of  a  life  to  come. 

"And  so  bees  come  from  star  dust,"  said 
Lily,  musingly,  "  poor  little  things  !  " 

"  My  dear  child,"  remonstrated  Miss  Cowper, 
"you  do  not  suppose  that  bees  were  always 
the  busy  little  creatures  they  are  now,  and  that 
there  were  always  beehives  %  I  have  already 
told  you  that  bees  are,  like  all  things,  the  result 
of  evolution.  Bees  began  by  being  larvae,  of 
course.  They  made  neither  wax  nor  honey  in 
those  early  days;  but  groped  on  through  exist- 
ence till  they  progressed  into  the  bee  state. 
Then  they  began  to  feel  the  want  of  making 
honey  and " 

"  Were  there  any  flowers  then  V3  Tasked  Lily. 

If  Miss  Cowper  had  answered  truly  she 
would  have  said,  "  I  do  not  know ;"  but  unwiil- 
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ing  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  science  by  so 
candid  an  admission  she  steered  clear  of  the 
difficulty  by  saying,  "  Perhaps  there  were,  and 
perhaps  there  were  not.  At  all  events,  when 
there  were  flowers  bees  went  to  them  and  made 
honey,  and  that  was  natural  selection.  Ages 
passed,  however,  before  the  larvae  found  out 
that  they  ought  to  be  bees,  and  before  the  bees 
found  out  that  they  ought  to  make  honey ;  and 
during  those  ages  the  larva3  transmitted  the 
result  of  their  experience  to  other  larva?,  and 
bees  to  other  bees,  until  they  all  improved  and 
progressed,  and  the  bee  which  we  now  see  was 
the  result ;  and  so  it  was  with  man/'  said  Miss 
Cowper,  in  a  tone  which  admitted  of  no  reply. 

Here  the  servant  came  in,  and  handed  a 
card  to  Miss  Cowper,  who,  handing  it  again  to 
Lily,  said, 

"  My  sight  is  so  bad  this  morning,  just  see 
who  it  is,  dear." 

Miss  Bertram  raised  her  bending  head  from 
the  frame  at  which  she  was  sitting,  and  said, 
Avith  a  heightened  colour : 

"  It  is  Mr.  Graham's  card." 

"  Ah !  he  comes  about  the  college,  of  course  ; 
and  Miss  Mortlock  is  out.     How  provoking!     I 
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suppose  I  must  go.  I  wish  Mr.  Graham  would 
not  make  it  a  point  of  coming  when  Miss  Mort- 
lock  is  out  of  the  way." 

"  Shall  I  go  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  V9 
asked  Miss  Bertram,  hesitatingly. 

But  Miss  Cowper  thanked  her  coldly,  said  that 
Mr.  Graham  would  not  stay  long  of  course,  and 
that  she  would  go.  She  went,  and  Lily  re- 
mained alone  in  the  silent  room,  bending  over 
her  frame  with  a  face  as  flushed  as  the  roses 
that  grew  under  her  nimble  fingers. 

"  So  pleased  to  see  you,  Mr.  Graham/'  said 
Miss  Cowper,  in  tones  of  ice,  as  she  entered 
the  drawing-room  and  read  the  disappoint- 
ment he  felt  on  Edward  Graham's  face.  "I 
thought  you  had  left  Saint  Olave's.  So  glad 
you  are  there  still.  Something  new  about  the 
college,  I  suppose." 

And  laying  the  tip  of  her  fan  on  her  lips, 
Miss  Cowper  looked  hard  at  her  visitor,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  The  college,  if  you  please,  and  not 
Miss  Bertram."  But  Mr.  Graham,  who  had 
come  prepared  for  something  of  the  sort,  was 
not  taken  by  surprise,  and  before  five  minutes 
were  over  Miss  Cowper  lay  prostrate  under  a 
heap  of  technicalities  as  mighty  and  as  crushing 
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as  the  fatal  bracelets  and  bucklers  with  which 
the  victorious  Sabines  rewarded  the  treason  of 
Tarpeia. 

"  Dear  me,  how  interesting/'  said  she,  trying 
in  vain  to  look  wise  ;  u  but  suppose  you  would 
kindly  look  in  this  evening,  Mr.  Graham,  and 
talk  with  Miss  Mortlock.  We  shall  have  a  few 
friends  from  Saint  Olave's,  where,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  science  is  beginning  to  find  some 
votaries.  The  Professor,  of  course,  will  join  us, 
and  he  is  such  a  wonderful  man  that  he  will 
give  you  many  valuable  hints,  I  am  sure,"  kind- 
ly added  Miss  Cowper. 

Mr.  Graham  swallowed  this  pill  and  promised 
to  look  in  towards  nine  or  ten  that  evening. 
"  At  least  I  shall  see  her,''  thought  he,  going 
away.  "That  way  he  can  only  see  her/' 
thought  Miss  Cowper,  going  back  to  Miss  Ber- 
tram, to  whom  she  carelessly  remarked : 

"  A  business  call,  as  I  thought ;"  then  rather 
querulously,  r<  I  hope  the  college  will  not  be 
the  death  of  me.  Mr.  Graham  has  so  addled  my 
poor  head !'' 

Lily  said  nothing ;  but  went  on  with  her 
roses. 

"  I  wonder  why  I  ever  thought  of  him  when 
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my  own  nephew  is  an  architect,"  resumed  Miss 
Cowper." 

"  Mr.  Graham  wonders  at  it  too/' 

"  Then  why  should  I  not  have  my  own 
nephew?"  Miss  Cowper  asked,  tartly.  "I  did 
get  cross  with  Richard  about  that  money  three 
years  ago ;  but  the  best  way  to  make  him  pay 
it  back  would  be  to  employ  him,  I  fancy." 

81  Yes,"  dreamily  said  Lily,  "  it  would." 

There  is  nothing  so  provoking  as  when 
people  whom  you  expect  to  differ  from  you 
agree  to  all  you  say.  Miss  Cowper,  who  had 
not  the  least  intention  of  giving  up  Mr. 
Graham  for  her  nephew,  of  whom  to  say  the 
truth  she  thought  very  poorly,  went  off  at  once 
at  a  tangent. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  more  civil  to  the  Pro- 
fessor this  evening  than  you  were  yesterday." 

iC  I  shall  do  my  best/'  said  Lily,  with  a  smile 
so  serene  that  Miss  Cowper  could  not  carry  on 
the  war. 

Miss  Cowper's  drawing-room  was  already 
full  when  Mr.  Graham  entered  it  that  evening. 
Saint  Olave's  is  a  very  dull  little  town,  and  the 
mere  prospect  of  hearing  a  live  professor  ex- 
pound  "  some   of  those    odious  theories,   you 
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know/'  had  drawn  almost  as  many  people  as  if 
some  spirit-rapping  were  expected.  The 
people  of  St.  Olave's  were  good  Christians, 
and  had  been  to  church  and  chapel  the  day 
before  ;  but  excitement  was  rare  amongst  them, 
and  such  a  temptation  as  that  of  listening  to  a 
second  edition  of  the  lectures  which  had  been 
tabooed  down  at  that  narrow-minded  Popple- 
ton  wras  not  to  be  resisted. 

"Another  professor/'  whispered  one  lady  to 
another,  as  the  tall  figure  and  grave  dark  face 
of  Mr.  Graham  appeared  ;  r<  he  will  be  sure  to 
say  dreadful  things,  mark  my  words,  he  will. 
I  wonder  what  his  name  is.  Graham  did  you 
say  ? — I  have  heard  of  Professor  Graham." 

Meanwhile  Miss  Cowper  and  Miss  Mortlock 
were  receiving  Mr.  Graham  graciously,  and  Miss 
Cowper  took  care  to  keep  him  under  her  wing- 
as  far  away  from  Miss  Bertram  as  was  possible. 
And  yet  how  soon  his  eyes  had  found  her  on 
the  couch,  wdiere  she  sat  between  two  gentle- 
men of  mature  age.  How  they  lingered  upon 
her,  and  left  her  reluctantly,  soon  to  return 
again !  How  long  would  this  restraint  last  1 
when  would  jealous  and  watchful  eyes  cease  to 
observe    him?       Insufferably    long    was    that 
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evening,  and  yet  Mr.  Graham  was  favoured 
with  Professor  Mortlock's  views  on  architecture, 
for  the  man  was  a  cyclopaedia  of  knowledge, 
and  could  talk  of  and  dogmatize  upon  every- 
thing. Luckily  the  learned  and  eloquent  Pro- 
fessor wearied  of  the  theme  just  when  Mr. 
Graham  felt  driven  to  despair.  He  changed 
his  place,  he  moved  across  the  room,  Miss 
Cowper  made  a  new  guest  welcome  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  a  moment  Mr.  Graham  was 
by  Miss  Bertram's  side. 

Ci  Excuse  me,"  she  said  quietly,  before  he 
could  say  a  word,  "  Mrs.  Mountford  has  been 
seized  with  sudden  faintness.  Miss  Mortlock  is 
with  her ;  but  I  may  be  wanted — I  must  go." 

They  stood  near  the  door  of  the  morning- 
room.  She  opened  it  and  went  in,  and  left 
him  there  biting  his  lip  and  looking  at  that 
door  which  she  had  closed  again. 

w  Most  interesting/'  said  a  lady's  voice  near 
him ;  "  Professor  Mortlock  is  a  most  remarkable 
man." 

The  Professor,  who  knew  what  was  expected 
of  him_,  was  holding  forth.  The  people  who 
had  come  to  hear  him  were  silent ;  and  it  was 
in   a  hushed  room,  standing  with  his   back  to 

VOL.  III.  0 
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the  fireplace,  that  the  learned  Professor  began  a 
second  edition  of  that  lecture  which  Poppleton 
had  tabooed. 

"  The  origin  of  man,"  said  Professor  Mort- 
lock,  "  I  refer  to  star  dust,  of  course." 

Miss  Cowper,  mindful  of  this  morning's  con- 
versation with  Miss  Bertram,  and  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  the  Professor  hated  interruption, 
here  thought  fit  to  say, 

u  So  I  was  telling  Miss  Bertram  this 
morning,  and  bees,  too,  came  from  Protoplasm, 
I  told  her." 

"  If  you  like  to  call  it  Protoplasm,"  said  the 
Professor,  smiling  and  trying  not  to  look 
annoyed,  "  do  so,  my  dear  madam.  The  main 
fact  remains  unaltered.     Protoplasm  is " 

"The  same  thing  as  Bioplasm,"  remarked 
Miss  Cowper,  nodding.  "  One  is  living  matter 
and  the  other  dead  matter." 

The  Professor  looked  patient,  which,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  the  polite  protest  against 
impertinence,  and  said  with  great  calmness, 

"My  dear  madam,  allow  me.  An  exaspe- 
rated theologian  (pity  such  holy  men  should 
have  such  irritable  tempers),  has  attempted  to 
draw  the  futile  distinction." 
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"  Futile,  indeed  !"  laughed  Miss  Cowper — 
"  as  if  there  were  any  difference  between  a  dead 
and  a  living  bee !" 

It  was  one  of  Miss  Cowper's  trying  ways  to 
echo  the  Professor's  sayings,  and  attempt  to 
make  them  her  own  by  repeating  them,  with  a 
few  trifling  modifications,  of  course ;  and  in 
consideration  of  the  services  she  was  expected 
to  render  to  the  cause,  the  Professor  endured 
her  vagaries  with  much  patience ;  but  even 
patience  has  its  limits,  and  Miss  Mortlock  gene- 
rally acted  as  moderator.  When  Miss  Cowper 
went  too  far,  she  either  stopped  her  short,  or, 
acting  like  the  drag  of  a  coach  going  down-hill, 
she  made  her  at  least  relax  her  speed.  Un- 
luckily, Miss  Mortlock  was  still  with  Mrs. 
Mountford  in  the  morning-room,  and  the  fated 
dialogue  went  on,  the  Professor  raising  his 
voice  to  silence  Miss  Cowper,  and  Miss  Cowper 
raising  hers  in  the  firm  determination  of  using 
it  freely  in  her  own  house. 

"When  the  Potential  Man  was,  as  it  were, 
feeling  his  way,"  said  the  Professor,  looking 
big,  and  studiously  averting  his  glasses  from 
Miss  Cowper's  side. 

o2 
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"  Like  the  Potential  Bee,"  persisted  Miss 
Cowper,  resolved  not  to  be  beaten. 

"And  when  he  had  got  as  far  as  the  ape,  and 
the  ape  became  the  man." 

"  Just  as  the  larvas  became  the  bee." 

"  And  he  fought  his  way  up  through  his  low- 
est appetites  to  his  highest  development." 

"  And  the  bee — what  a  nuisance  he  must  have 
been  ! — went  buzzing  about." 

"  Confound  the  bee  !"  cried  the  exasperated 
Professor,  turning  on  Miss  Cowper  with  an  in- 
flamed face,  forgetting  his  manners  and  his 
philosophy,  and  proving,  alas  !  that  a  man  of 
science  can  be  as  irritable  as  a  theologian. 

A  dead  silence  fell  on  the  room.  Bees,  Pro- 
toplasm, the  origin  of  man,  star  dust,  wrere  for- 
gotten in  this  awful  convulsion  of  Miss  Cowper's 
social  world.  People  stared  at  each  other  iu 
dismay,  trying  not  to  look  conscious  that  the 
Cowper  and  the  Mortlock  association  was  at  an 
end.  Alas !  vain  was  the  attempt  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  laws  of  evolution  were  now  being 
fulfilled  in  a  remarkable  manner — that  presump- 
tion, ignorance,  and  inordinate  vanity  had  led 
to  this  inevitable  catastrophe. 
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"  Professor  Mortlock,"  began  Miss  Cowper, 
in  a  voice  full  of  wrath. 

"  Madam,  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a 
good  evening/'  said  the  Professor,  with  much 
stateliness ;  and  when  Miss  Mortlock  came  in 
from  the  next  room,  her  brother  was  gone,  and 
it  was  all  over — indeed,  no  one  stayed  after 
this.  The  guests  escaped  one  by  one,  and  Miss 
Mortlock  remained  alone. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Cowper,"  said  the  latter  lady, 
"  what  is  it  ? — what  has  happened  ! — where  is 
the  Professor  !" 

"  Never  was  I  so  insulted  before  !"  cried  Miss 
Cowper,  whose  wrath  had  not  yet  subsided, 
u  and  I  beg  to  tell  you,  Miss  Mortlock,  that  I 
will  not  stand  it.  Professor  Mortlock  has 
been  taking  advantage  of  my  easy  disposition, 
too  long.  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about 
the  college.  Why  should  I  give  all  my  money 
to  a  college !"  cried  Miss  Cowper,  in  a  rage. 
"  I  will  not,  Miss  Mortlock — I  will  not !  I  will 
keep  my  money — no  one  shall  get  it  out  of 
me!" 

Her  fury  was  so  great  that  Miss  Mortlock 
could  only  look  at  her  in  dismay. 

"  But,  my  dear  Miss  Cowper,"  she  at  length 
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observed,  in  her  most  soothing  tones,  "  what 
can  Professor  Mortlock  have  done  ?" 

Miss  Cowper  laughed  derisively. 

u  He  said,  '  Confound  the  bee  !'  she  cried. 
le  I  never  was  so  insulted  before.  You  may 
tell  him  so,  for  I  shall  never  look  in  his  face 
again.  'Confound  the  Bee!'  And  you  may 
tell  him  that  I  am  sick  of  Evolution,  Protoplasm, 
and  Bioplasm,  and  I  believe  they  are  all  his  own 
inventions,"  said  Miss  Cowper,  staring  hard  at 
Miss  Mortlock,  who  saw  and  understood  with 
much  consternation  that  the  college  was  indeed, 
as  she  afterwards  expressed  it,  "  done  for." 

All  this  Miss  Bertram  had  escaped.  When 
Mrs.  Mountford  revived,  and  with  many  excuses 
for  the  trouble  she  had  given,  took  her  leave, 
Miss  Mortlock  returned  to  the  drawing-room  ; 
but  Miss  Bertram,  on  the  plea  that  her  head 
ached,  remained  where  she  was,  and  leaned 
out  of  the  window,  that  had  been  opened  for 
the  fainting  lady.  She  had  not  been  there 
long,  when  "  Miss  Bertram,"  uttered  in  a  low, 
but  emphatic  voice  behind  her,  made  her  turn 
round.  She  saw  Mr.  Graham,  and  looked  at 
him  with  a  startled  face,  on  which  some  dis- 
pleasure gradually  settled. 
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"  Pray  excuse  me,"  he  said,  "  but  I  may  not 
for  a  long  time  have  the  opportunity  of  address- 
ing you  again.  I  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, when  I  saw  you  were  here  alone,  of 
coming  to  say  what  may  be  good-bye  till  the 
seventeenth  of  September,"  he  added. 

She  looked  strangely  distressed. 

"  Why  will  you  not  forget  me?"  she  asked,  a 
little  vehemently. 

ft  Never !"  he  said,  setting  his  teeth,  and  look- 
ing at  her  almost  angrily.     "  I  will  never  forget 

you !" 

"  Well,  then,"  she  answered,  with  some  pride, 
"  remember,  at  least,  the  promise  you  made  me, 
and  are  always  breaking :  either  avoid  me,  or 
— or  speak  no  more." 

He  was  hurt  to  the  quick. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he.  "  I  shall  shun  your 
presence,  since  it  is  your  wish  that  I  should  do 
so.     Good  evening,  Miss  Bertram." 

He  was  turning  to  the  door. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Graham,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  are  you  angry  with  me,  after  all  V9 

He  was  very  angry,  but  the  moment  she 
spoke  he  came  back  to  her.  He  was  angry  still, 
but  he  loved  her. 
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"  I  always  liked  you,"  she  said,  gently.  u  I 
like  you  still.  You  have  suffered  much,  oh  !  so 
much,  for  my  sake.  I  never  can  forget  it ;  but 
I  am  pledged  to  remain  free  till  I  am  twenty- 
one.  You  must  not  even  wish  to  tempt  me,  Mr. 
Graham." 

There  was  a  dangerous  tenderness  in  her 
eyes,  a  dangerous  tenderness  in  her  voice.  His 
veins  throbbed,  he  felt  giddy  with  hope,  joy,  and 
fear,  like  one  who  hears  the  song  of  the  Syren, 
and  is  drawn  into  the  fatal  vortex. 

"  Do  you  mean  it  all  !"  he  asked. 

"  I  mean  nothing,"  she  cried,  with  an  alarmed 
look,  "  save  that  I  do  not  wish  to  offend  you, 
Mr.  Graham." 

He  bit  his  lip  as  he  looked  at  her.  He  had 
not  dreamed  it.  She  had  meant  something — 
meant  more  than  not  wishing  to  offend  him — 
but  he  could  not  tax  her  wTith  it. 

"  God  forgive  you  if  you  are  trifling  with  me," 
he  could  not  help  saying,  and  his  pale  lips 
quivered  as  he  spoke.  n  Do  not  do  it — do  not ! 
You  would  be  my  perdition !  You  might  make 
me  hate  you,  but  I  never  could  forget  you — 
never  !  I  should  be  haunted  for  ever  with  your 
face  and  your  voice.     Be  true,  Lily,  be  true  ' 
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She  looked  at  him  as  if  she  were  wakening 
from  a  long,  deep  dream. 

"  What  have  I  said  or  done,"  she  asked, 
"  that  you  should  ask  me  to  be  true,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham ?  Indeed  you  must  attempt  to  see  me  no 
more." 

"  Till  you  are  twenty-one,"  said  he. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Even  that  I  will  not  say,"  she  answered. 
"  You  would  take  it  as  a  pledge,  and  I  will  give 
none." 

He  chafed  under  the  hard  sentence ;  then, 
taking  her  hand,  he  looked  in  her  face,  and  said, 
with  a  sigh, 

"I  must  submit.  I  cannot  help  myself.  I 
will  do  as  you  wish.  I  will  attempt  to  see  you 
no  more.  But  on  the  seventeenth  of  September, 
as  sure  as  my  name  is  Edward  Graham,  I  will 
ask  you  to  be  my  wife  ;  and  then,  Miss  Bertram, 
you  will  not,  I  hope,  refuse  me  that  yea  or  nay 
which  you  deny  me  this  evening." 

She  withdrew  her  hand  from  his,  she  turned  her 
pale  face  away  from  his  gaze.  Was  it  a  good 
or  a  bad  sign  that  she  looked  so  troubled  and  so 
sad,  as  if  some  doom  she  could  not  avoid  were 
falling  upon  her. 
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"  Good  night,  Miss  Bertram,"  he  said,  gently. 
"  May  I  write  to  you  V 

"Good  night,  Mr.  Graham,"  she  answered. 
"  Pray  do  not  write."     And  thus  they  parted. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

A  BIRD  of  the  air  had  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Fay 
the  tidings  of  the  great  Mortlock  and 
Cowper  difference  long  before  Mr.  Graham  met 
her  at  luncheon  the  next  day.  To  his  surprise 
she  knew  every  word  that  had  passed,  and 
dwelt  with  great  gusto  on  Professor  Mortlock's 
"  Confound  the  bee !" 

"And  so  the  college  is  all  up,"  she  added, 
with  evident  complacency. 

"  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  were/'  replied  Mr. 
Graham,  very  calmly. 

Mrs.  Fay  looked  hard  at  him.  He  took  it 
very  easily.  Was  he  so  sure  of  her  two  wings  ? 
When  Mrs.  Fay  wanted  a  thing,  she  wanted  it 
vehemently,  passionately,  without  a  second's 
delay.  Desir  defille  est  tin  feu  qui  devore.  Desir  de 
femme  est  cent  fois  pis  encore.  The  wicked 
French  proverb  was  abundantly  fulfilled  with 
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Mrs.  Fay ;  but  also  when  she  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  a  thing,  she  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it  thorough- 
ly, and  without  having  to  wait  even  a  day  or  an 
hour  for  deliverance.  The  thing  in  her  way 
now  happened  to  be  Mr.  Graham  and  the  two 
wings.  Miss  Cowper  was  giving  up  the  col- 
lege, why  should  she  not  give  up  the  wings 
too  ?  She  was  sick  of  them  ;  she  could  not 
imagine  why  or  how  she  had  ever  thought  of 
them.  It  was  that  sly  little  flirt,  Miss  Bertram, 
who  had  put  it  into  her  head,  and  all  to  bring 
Mr.  Graham  to  Saint  Olave's.  And  what  did 
she,  Mrs.  Fay,  want  with  Mr.  Graham  now  ? 
Miss  Cowper  had  given  up  the  college,  and 
going  on  with  the  wTings  after  that  was  like 
playing  out  a  game  when  the  stakes  are  gone. 

"  And  what  shall  ice  do  now,  Mr.  Graham  ?" 
she  asked,  musingly. 

"  Go  on  wTith  our  two  wrings,  Mrs.  Fay,"  he 
placidly  answered. 

"  Oh  !  that  will  be  delightful/'  said  Mrs.  Fay. 
looking  enchanted.  "  There  never  was  such 
impudence,"  she  thought,  as,  luncheon  being 
over,  they  went  out  together  in  the  flower- 
garden,  and  there  walked  side  by  side,  appear- 
ing the   best  friends   in  the   world.     "  Wings, 
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indeed !  I  will  have  no  wings.  I  want  a  con- 
servatory and  a  sort  of  Winter  garden,  and  I 
can  have  that  for  next  Winter,  too  ;  and  it  will 
cost  next  to  nothing  in  comparison  with  those 
odious  wings  that  I  am  so  sick  of.  Only  how 
can  I  get  rid  of  him  if  he  will  not  go  V 

But  when  was  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Fay's  age 
and  experience  at  a  loss  for  a  decent  pretence- 
to  turn  out  an  inconvenient  guest  % 

"  And  how  is  dear  Mrs.  Graham  getting  on  V9 
she  suddenly  asked.  "  I  saw  you  got  a  letter 
from  her  this  morning." 

But  no,  Mrs.  Fay  was  mistaken.  Mr.  Graham 
had  not  heard  from  his  aunt  for  some  time. 

"  Is  it  possible '!"  cried  Mrs.  Fay,  raising  her 
eyebrows.  "  Dear  me,  Mr.  Graham,  I  do  not 
know  what  to  say,  how  to  act.  I  did  see  Mrs. 
Graham  when  I  went  to  town  some  time  back, 
and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you,  though  she 
forbade  me,  that  she  had  met  with  a  serious 
accident — a  sprain,  a  fracture.  I  am  not  sure 
which.  I  know  she  was  sitting  with  her  feet 
on  a  stool.  She  looked  pale,  dear  old  soul,  but 
so  nice  with  her  beautiful  white  hair." 

Edward  Graham  heard  her  and  changed 
colour.     His   love  for   his   aunt  was  deep  and 
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strong,  and,  like  all  love,  easily  alarmed.  He 
questioned  Mrs.  Fay  eagerly,  almost  angrily. 
He  felt  wroth  at  the  concealment  which  she  had 
abetted.  But  Mrs.  Fay  would  not  know  ex- 
actly what  had  befallen  Mrs.  Graham — she  only 
knew  that  she  could  not  stir  from  her  chair,  that 
she  looked  pale,  and  that  at  her  time  of  life  such 
things  did  matter,  you  know. 

Mr.  Graham  heard  her,  said  not  a  word,  but 
looked  at  his  watch. 

i(  You  faithless  man,  are  you  going  to  leave  ?" 
cried  Mrs.  Fay,  in  well-acted  dismay. 

"  I  must,"  was  Mr.  Graham's  short  answer. 

"  But  you  will  come  back  ?"  This  was  said 
very  dolorously. 

Yes,  Mr.  Graham  would  come  back ;  but  he 
must  run  down  and  see  his  aunt. 

"  I  know  you  will  not  come  back/'  plaint- 
ively said  Mrs.  Fay.  "  Miss  Cowper  and  Miss 
Bertram  left  for  May  Lodge  this  morning,  and 
May  Lodge  is  at  Hammersmith,  close  to  Mrs. 
Graham's;  and  you  will  be  going  there  talking 
about  the  college,  and  you  will  leave  me  and  my 
winc;s  in  the  lurch." 

Mrs.  Fay  had  kept  this  Parthian  shaft  for 
the  end,  and  she  now  watched  its  effect  on  Mr. 
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Graham.  He  changed  colour.  Miss  Bertram 
was  at  that  very  moment  living  close  to  the 
spot  to  which  he  was  going.  He  would  not 
call  on  Miss  Cowper ;  he  would  not  attempt  to 
see  Miss  Bertram  ;  but  assuredly  she  would  call 
upon  his  aunt ;  he  might  meet  her  there,  and 
even  if  he  did  not,  he  would  feel  her  presence 
in  the  place ;  and  his  eyes  softened  as  there 
came  across  him  a  vision  of  Mrs.  Graham's  pleas- 
ant countenance,  and  of  a  beaming  face  near 
hers  in  that  old  parlour  which  he  knew  so 
well,  and  had  loved  from  his  boyhood. 

"  Mind  you  come  back  \"  said  Mrs.  Fay,  as 
Mr.  Graham  took  leave  of  her  an  hour  later, 
and,  looking  very  doleful,  she  saw  him  depart 
with  infinite  satisfaction. 

"  The  only  thing  now  is  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  house,"  thought  the  dear  creature. 

When  Mr.  Graham  reached  town,  and  drove 
off  at  once  to  Hammersmith,  he  found  his  aunt 
walking  about  with  a  stick  ;  but  bright  and 
pleasant  as  ever. 

iC  What  nonsense  have  they  been  frightening 
you  with,  my  poor  boy  V  said  she  ;  "  why,  I  am 
almost  well  now  !  What  a  shame  to  bring  you 
down  from  St.  Olave's.  You  must  go  back 
again.'' 
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"  No   hurry,  aunt/'   answered   he,    u  I   have 
ever  so  much  work  to  do  here  ;  besides,  I  can- 
not trust  you,  you  know.     No  news  V3  he  add- 
ed, looking  round  him  as  though  he  expected 
the  silent  walls  to  tell  him  something.     But  no, 
Mrs.  Graham  had  no  news.     She  was  tempted 
to  ask  him  about  Lily,  and  to  know  if  he  really 
was  smitten  with  her ;  but  for  once  she  resist- 
ed the  impulse  which  so  often  led  her  to  put 
imprudent  questions  or  make  as  imprudent  re- 
marks.    The  poor  boy  was  very  busy  now,  and 
he  was  coming  again  this  evening — it  would  do 
then.     So  Mr.  Graham,  who    was   in  a   great 
hurry,  sure  enough,  having  neglected  everything 
for  some  time  back,  left  her  at  once,  and  driving 
past  May  Lodge  looked  up  at  its  open  windows. 
The  white  net  curtains  were  fluttering  gently 
in  the  warm  breeze  of  noon.     A  servant  was 
settling  flowers  on  the  balcony  of  the  first  floor  ; 
but   she  whom  his    eyes  sought  wras  invisible. 
Alas  !  if  he  had  only  looked  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  way,  he  would  have  seen  her  walking 
slowly  towards  his  aunt's  house.     Five  minutes 
more  in  his  aunt's  parlour  and  he  would  have 
seen  her  face  to  face. 

Mrs.   Graham   sat   knitting    in    her    parlour 
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window,  between  a  bird-cage  and  a  bright 
geranium,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  bloom- 
ing face  peeped  in,  and  a  pleasant  voice  said, 

"  May  I  come  in,  Mrs.  Graham  V 

"  My  goodness  V3  said  Mrs.  Graham,  and  she 
dropped  her  knitting, 

"  Well,  and  did  you  not  know  I  would  come  V* 
asked  Lily,  smiling  as  she  came  forward.  "  You 
wrote  to  me  and  said,  let  me  look  at  your  face, 
and  here  I  am,  and  you  may  look  at  my  face 
as  long  as  you  like." 

"And  you  are  Lily!"  said  Mrs.  Graham, 
admiringly.  "My  dear,  what  a  beauty  you 
have  grown/' 

"  Have  I  ¥'  said  Miss  Bertram,  and  she  blush- 
ed. She  had  not  yet  grown  accustomed  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  her  personal  attractions. 

"  But  how  did  you  get  in  ?"  cried  Mrs. 
Graham,  suddenly  remembering  that  Miss  Ber- 
tram had  entered  unannounced. 

"  I  found  the  door  open  and  I  came  in.  I 
remember  the  old  parlour  very  well,  Mrs. 
Graham ;  I  sat  on  that  chair,  and — and  I  re- 
member it  all/' 

"  I   must    give    Jane   warning,"    said    Mrs. 

VOL.  III.  P 
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Graham,  with  a  sigh,  u  this  is  the  second  time 
this  week/' 

"  Try  her  a  third  time,"  coaxingly  said  Lily. 

"  But  suppose  you  had  been  a  housebreaker 
— besides,  I  like  to  keep  a  sort  of  rule  over  her/' 
added  Mrs.  Graham,  who  was,  in  fact,  a  real 
disciplinarian.  "  Jane  would  like  to  have  the 
upper  hand  of  me,  I  know,  and — but,  dear  me, 
I  daresay  it  was  that  foolish  boy  who  left  it 
open — just  like  him,  rushing  off.  By  the  way, 
my  dear,  is  it  true" — clasping  her  hands — "  is 
it  really  true  that  my  boy  Ned  is — they  called 
it  dangling,  but  I  know  better — is  it  really  true 
that  Ned  Graham  is  making  love  to  you  V 

Miss  Bertram  turned  almost  pale  on  hearing 
so  startling  a  question,  and  indeed  did  not 
attempt  to  answer  it.  Mrs.  Graham  hastened 
to  observe : 

"  He  has  just  been  here  ;  but  don't  fancy  that 
he  said  a  word  of  it  to  me.  It  was  Mrs.  Fay 
who  told  me/' 

"  Mr.  Graham  has  just  been  here,"  said  Lily, 
looking  around  her ;  "  I  thought  he  was  at 
Saint  Olave's." 

"  He  left  it  this  morning ;  and  now,  my  dear, 
do  tell  me  all  about  it." 
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Bat  Miss  Bertram  had  no  tale  to  tell.  Yes, 
Mr.  Graham  liked  her,  she  believed,  but  she 
could  not  think  of  anything  of  the  kind  till  she 
was  of  age — and  that  was  all. 

i{  But  that  is  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Graham, 
looking  chagrined.  "  You  used  to  like  him  so 
much  formerly,  and  perhaps  you  don't  know 
what  your  father's  wishes  were." 

"  Mr.  Graham  has  told  me." 

u  But  you  don't  care  about  him  now,  I  see — 
I  see." 

Miss  Bertram  looked  strangely  perplexed. 

(i  I  always  did  like  Mr.  Graham,"  she  said ; 
"  and  I  know  how  much  he  suffered  about  that 
turret ;  and,  Mrs.  Graham,  on  the  very  day 
when  I  am  twenty-one  I  will  atone — I  will 
atone." 

And  her  dark  eyes  flashed  with  a  dewy 
light  as  she  uttered  the  words. 

"  Yes,  that  turret  cost  him  Lily  Scot/'  simply 
said  Mrs.  Graham  ;  iC  and  I  suspect  that  you 
have  cost  him  Lily  Scot  again.  I  wanted  him 
to  meet  her ;  but  he  was  at  Saint  Olave's,  and 
he  wrote  me  the  strangest  letter,  one  would 
have  thought  there  never  had  been  such  a 
person  as  Lily  Scot." 

p2 
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<:  I  am  sorry,"  began  Lily,  whose  face  was  in 
a  flame,  "  Miss  Scot— 


5> 
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"  My  dear,"  interrupted  the  old  lady,  u  Lily 
Scot  never  knew,  and  never  will  know,  anything 
about  it.  But  since  he  must  not  have  her  I  do 
wish  he  had  you.  So  be  a  good  girl  and  have 
him." 

Lily  hung  her  head  and  answered  in  a  low 
voice  that  Mrs.  Graham  was  very  kind,  but  that 
she  must  not  like  anyone  till  she  was  twenty- 
one.     She  had  promised  Miss  Cowper. 

u  Dear  me !  why  lose  so  much  time  V  naively 
said  Mrs.  Graham. 

Lily  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  It  is  not  time  lost,"  she  said,  gaily. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  like  putting  out  one's 
gold  at  high  interest,"  said  Mrs.  Graham  ;  "  the 
longer   you   leave   it    out,  the   more  it  brings 
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"  Oh !  I  did  not  mean  that,  Mrs.  Graham, 
oh !  not  that." 

"  Well,  if  you  like  him  now  there  is  no  time 
lost/'  persisted  Mr.  Graham's  aunt. 

That  arrow  seemed  to  have  gone  home,  for 
Miss  Bertram  was  mute,  but  rallying  she  said, 

n  No,  Mrs.  Graham,  that  is  not  it ;  but  I  have 
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promised  Miss  Cowper  not  to  like  anyone  till  I 
am  of  age.  And  I  never  break  my  word/'  said 
Lily,  with  tears  of  earnestness  in  her  eyes. 

"  You  are  a  very  odd  child/'  remarked  Mrs. 
Graham,  looking  puzzled  ;  "  you  might  promise 
not  to  marry,  but  that  is  quite  another  thing 
with  not  loving." 

"  Ah  !  it  will  not  end  well — it  will  not  end 
well,"  said  Miss  Bertram,  with  a  sort  of  wail 
in  her  voice,  "  and  Mr.  Graham  will  end  by 
hating  me.     I  know  it — I  know  it." 

"  My  goodness  !  why  should  he  hate  such  a 
dear  little  thing  as  you  areV"  caressingly  asked 
Mrs.  Graham. 

Lily  tried  to  laugh,  but  she  could  not,  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes  and  her  lips  quivered. 

Ci  Had  she  and  Edward  Graham  fallen  out  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Graham. 

"  Oh  no,"  answered  Lily ;  but  Mr.  Graham 
would  hate  her  before  it  was  all  over. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  dear,  and  I  will  make 
it  right." 

Lily  shook  her   head   and   tried   to  speak  of 

other  things,  but  Mrs.  Graham  was  obstinate. 

"  Tell  me,  dear,"  she  persisted. 

< 

"  Well,  then,  Mrs.  Graham,  three   years  ago, 
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just  before  he  died,  dear  papa  told  me  he 
should  like  me  to  marry  Mr.  Cowper,  and  I  said 
yes,  but  there  was  no  time.  When  Mr.  Cowper, 
however,  asked  me  I  said  yes  again  ;  it  was  Miss 
Cowper  who  would  not,  and  who  made  me  pro- 
mise never  to  get  engaged  whilst  I  was  with 
her.  Mr.  Cowper  was  very  vexed  with  his 
aunt,  and  also  about  some  money,  and  he  said 
I  should  be  sure  to  like  someone  else  before  I 
was  twenty-one,  and  I  said  I  never  would.'' 

Mrs.  Graham  looked  grave. 

"  I  see  you  gave  Mr.  Cowper  your  word  to 
wait  for  him." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Lily,  her  face  turning  rosy 
red ;  "  but  I  said  that  as  true  as  my  name  was 
Lily  I  would  like  no  one  till  I  was  of  age,  and 
I  never  will — I  never  will,"  she  said,  her 
voice  sinking  low  and  the  flush  dying  from  her 
face  and  leaving  it  white  and  pale. 

"  And  you  have  not  told  this  to  Ned  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  ?  I  have  not  seen  Mr. 
Cowper  from  that  day  to  this.  I  made  no 
promise  to  him ;  but  perhaps — perhaps  when  I 
am  twenty-one  he  will  remember,  and  come  and 
remind  me  of  what  my  father  wished,  of  what 
I  wished  for  his  sake;    and  whatever  mv  an- 
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swer  may  be,  no  man  has  a  right  to  know  that 
Mr.  Cowper  may  be  accepted  or  refused  by  me. 
Besides,  Mr.  Graham  hates  Mr.  Cowper  so 
much,  and  Mr.  Cowper  does  not  hate  him.  I 
told  him  how  I  would  pay  Mr.  Graham  all  his 
money  back  some  day,  and  he  called  me  a 
dear  romantic  little  thing,  but  he  said  nothing 
against  it." 

Mrs.  Graham  rubbed  her  nose  and  looked 
very  thoughtful. 

"  Tell  me  the  truth,"  she  said,  at  length, 
taking  Lily's  hand  and  looking  in  her  face,  <f  is 
Ned  fond  of  you — very  fond  of  you — desperate- 
ly fond  of  you  V3 

"  Yes,"  answered  Lily,  speaking  low. 

"  Then  marry  him,  dear,  and  do  not  think  of 
that  good-for-nothing  Dick  Cowper,  who  called 
you  romantic  for  wanting  to  pay  back  my  poor 
boy  his  own  money,  though  he  is  not  poor  now, 
thank  Heaven ;  and,  my  dear,  you  must  pay 
him  back  so — with  your  hand  in  his — will 
you?" 

Lily  smiled  at  the  bird  in  his  cage,  at  the 
blooming  flower  in  its  vase,  at  the  blue  sky 
beyond  the  window. 

"  Perhaps  I  will,  and  perhaps  I  will  not,"  she 
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said,  at  length  ;  "  but  whatever  I  do  I  will  not 
like  Mr.  Graham  till  I  am  twenty-one,"  she 
saucily  added. 

Mrs.  Graham  shook  her  head;  but  Lily  only 
laughed.  That  shyness — that  reticence  which 
kept  Mr.  Graham  at  such  a  distance  did  not 
exist  for  his  aunt. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Graham/'  she  coaxingly  added, 
"you  will  do  me  a  favour.  We  are  here  at 
May  Lodge,  close  by — you  will  not  tell  Mr. 
Graham  !" 

iC  Then  you  are  not  going  back  to  Cowper's 
Hill?" 

No,  they  were  not  going  back,  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Graham  thought  they  were  there  still,  and 
would  Mrs.  Graham  say  nothing  about  it. 

i{  Unless  he  asks  me,"  frankly  said  Mrs. 
Graham  ;  "  I  never  can  keep  a  secret." 

This  being  agreed  to,  they  dropped  Mr. 
Graham  and  love  and  marriage,  and  all  the 
topics  which  perplex  youth,  and  drifted  into 
other  discourse  which  lasted  till  the  day  was  well 
worn,  and  Lily,  starting  up  like  Cinderella, 
went  awa}',  and  like  Cinderella,  too,  left  a  token 
behind  her. 
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Mr.  Graham  came  in  the  evening ;  but  for  a 
few  moments  only.  Mrs.  Graham,  keeping  her 
lips  tight,  was  virtuously  silent  on  the  subject 
of  Lily's  visit.  He  longed  to  question  ;  but 
had  no  need  to  do  so — a  white  handkerchief  lay 
on  the  carpet  near  Mrs.  Graham's  chair,  he 
picked  it  up,  handed  it  to  his  aunt,  who  check- 
ed an  exclamation.  Mr.  Graham,  however,  had 
seen  the  embroidered  L.  B.  in  the  corner,  and 
bit  his  lip.  "  She  must  have  asked  my  aunt 
not  to  tell  me,"  he  thought ;  "  let  her — let 
her." 

i(  Auntie,"  said  he,  rising,  and  walking  rest- 
lessly about  the  parlour,  Ci  will  you  behave  very 
well  if  1  leave  you  for  a  while." 

u  My  dear  boy,  where  are  you  going  V1 

"To  Sicilv.  Mr.  Blake  wants  to  build  a 
villa  there  ;  I  refused  to  go  at  first ;  but — I  think 
I  shall  go  now." 

"  And  Mrs.  Fay's  two  wings  t" 

"  Oh !  Mrs.  Fay  is   in  despair.     Her  cousin, 
Mr.  Fay,  has  telegraphed  for  her ;  he  is  dying, 
it  seems,  and  Mrs.  Fay's  wings  must  lie  by.     I 
am  quite  free.     Yes,  I  have  lost  a  good  deal  of 
time  already ;  I  shall  go  to  Sicily." 
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"  And  when  will  you  come  back,  Ned  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  back  by  the  seventeenth  of  Sep- 
tember/' said  Mr.  Graham,  slowly ;  and  angry 
though  he  was  with  Miss  Bertram  there  flash- 
ed across  him  a  vision  of  that  seventeenth,  and 
of  Lily  Bertram  standing  before  him,  fair, 
blushing,  and  twenty-one.  "  Let  her  dare  not 
to  give  me  my  answer  then,"  thought  he, 
with  flashing  eyes, — u  let  her  dare  not  to  do  it.'' 

"  And  is  it  really  a  good  thing  for  you  to  go 
to  Sicily  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Graham. 

"  Don't  you  know,  auntie,  that  Mr.  Blake  is 
a  fortune  in  himself  V  Mrs.  Fay  warned  me  not 
to  trust  her,  and  I  foolishly  did  not  take  her 
at  her  word.  So  I  have  lost  both  time  and 
money  with  the  good  lady,  and  must  now 
go  back  to  work  in  downright  earnest." 

He  was  still  walking  up  and  down  the  little 
parlour,  and  there  was  nothing  of  a  love-sick 
man  in  Mr.  Graham's  grave  Italian  face,  so 
earnest,  so  severe  in  its  earnestness. 

"  Does  he  care  so  much  about  her?"  thought 
Mrs.  Graham,  wondering.  Ay,  he  did  care 
about  her — much — very  much;  but  he  was  a 
rebel  at  heart,  and  with  a  rebel's  pride  and 
defiance  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  home, 
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those  lines  of  Byron's,  which  had  haunted  him. 
ever  since  he  had  parted  from  Miss  Bertram, 

"Unworthy  manhood  !  unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be." 
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THE  August  sun  was  scorching  the  streets ; 
but  Mrs.  Graham's  parlour,  with  the  win- 
dow open  and  the  Venetian  blinds  down,  felt 
cool  and  pleasant.  Mrs.  Graham  sat  by  the 
window,  looking  at  Miss  Bertram,  who  sat 
opposite  her  reading  a  letter  which  her  friend 
had  just  put  into  her  hand.  It  was  from  Mr. 
Graham,  and  it  had  travelled  all  the  way  from 
Sicily  to  Hammersmith.  It  was  a  kind  letter, 
a  pleasant  one  also  ;  but  it  said  nothing  of  Mr. 
Graham's  return. 

"  And  this  is  August,"  said  Mr.  Graham's 
aunt,  "  and  Ned  had  said  that  he  would  be 
sure  to  be  back  by — I  forget  what  day — in 
September,  and  though  he  does  not  say  so,  I 
think  he  will.  He  must  have  important  busi- 
ness, then,  by  the  way  he  spoke." 
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The  rich  colour  rose  steadily  to  Miss  Ber- 
tram's face,  but  her  eyes  remained  bent  on  the 
letter  lying  open  on  her  lap. 

"Mr.  Blake  is  very  rich/'  she  said,  inter- 
rogatively. 

"  Ever  so  rich.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  Ned, 
is  that  villa.  And  he  likes  Sicily ;  it  is  a 
splendid  country,  he  says.  I  would  have  shown 
you  all  his  letters  if  you  had  not  been  gadding 
in  Scotland  -with  Miss  Cowper.  They  are  beau- 
tiful letters.  I  have  put  them  all  away  in  my 
Indian  cabinet,  and  my  feet  will  not  yet  let  me 
go  up  and  down  stairs  without  trouble.  I 
have  scarcely  been  out  of  the  house  all  this 
time  ;  but  now  that  you  are  here  again,  dear, 
shall  we  not  have  a  few  drives  together  ?" 

Miss  Bertram  looked  at  her  wistfully. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Graham,"  she  said,  "  we  arrived 
this  morning,  and  we  leave  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow !  And  where  are  you  going  ? 
Not  back  again  to  Scotland  V 

a  Oh,  no,  we  are  going  to  Cowper's  Hill,  and 
thence  to  France.  Mr.  Lennard  is  dead," 
added  Lily,  in  a  low  tone ;  "  I  am  not  quite  of 
age  yet,  but  no  one  will  torment  me.  We  are 
going  to  Saint  Aubin." 
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"  And  when  will  you  come  back  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Graham,  looking  chagrined. 

n  I  do  not  know ;  and  I  must  go  now,"  she 
said,  rising  as  she  spoke  ;  "  and,  dear  Mrs. 
Graham,  when  you  write  to  Mr.  Graham  please 
do  not  mention  this." 

"  My  dear,  he  never  says  a  word  about  you," 
innocently  said  Mrs.  Graham  ;  "  he  never  knew 
about  your  being  at  May  Lodge  at  all,  you 
see." 

Miss   Bertram   coloured,  and    was    silent    a 

while. 

"  I  daresay  Mr.  Graham  has  forgotten  me," 
she  said,  carelessly ;  u  I  have  deserved  it,  and 
— it  is  best  so,"  she  added,  a  little  sadly — iC  yes, 
it  is  best  so." 

"  My  dear  Ned  never  forgets/'  gravely  said 
Mrs.  Graham,  giving  the  hand  she  held  an  em- 
phatic pressure. 

"  He  forgot  Lily  Scot,"  was  the  quick  reply, 
and  before  Mrs.  Graham  was  ready  with  an  an- 
swer, Miss  Bertram  said  hurriedly,  as  she  drew 
her  hand  away — "How  late  it  is,  and  Miss  Cowper 
is  waiting  for  me !  Good-bye,  dear  Mrs.  Graham ; 
do  not  forget  little  Lily." 

A   fond  kiss,    a   quick   embrace,   a    half-sad, 
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half-mirthful  look  of  the  soft   brown  eyes,  and 
Miss  Bertram  was  gone. 

"  Well,  it  is  true,"  soliloquised  Mrs.  Graham, 
"  he  did  forget  Lily  Scot ;  and  who  knows, 
perhaps  he  has  forgotten  this  one  too." 

And  she  sat  up  in  her  chair  and  did  not  un- 
fold the  Illustrated  London  News,  which  a 
friend  had  just  sent  in,  and  she  puckered  her 
kind  forehead  into  numberless  wrinkles.  She 
speculated  about  this  love  which  is  so  much  to 
the  young  and  so  little  to  the  old.  Mrs.  Graham 
had  been  a  good  wife  and  a  happy  one,  but  she 
had  never  been  in  love  with  her  husband,  and  Mr. 
Graham  had  not  been  in  love  with  her.  They 
had  not  known  that  bliss  or  that  torment,  but 
had  wralked  through  life  hand-in-hand  loving 
and  beloved. 

iC  I  wish  he  were  married  to  Lily,'''  thought 
Mrs.  Graham,  uneasily,  "  and  then  there  would 
be  none  of  that  nonsense  of  a  hide-and-seek,  and 
don't  tell  this  and  that,  which  only  makes 
mischief.  Why  did  she  not  tell  him,  and  why 
said  he  never  a  word  to  me?  Silly,  silly 
things  \" 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  said  Jane,  looking  in,  "  such  a 
surprise  for  you  \n 
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"Ned,  is  that  you?"  cried  Mrs.  Graham, 
starting  up. 

"  Yes,  auntie,"  answered  a  voice  from  the 
hall. 

"  Jane,  the  door  was  open  again — don't 
deny  it/' 

"  Of  course  the  door  was  open,"  said  Mr. 
Graham,  walking  in.  "  How  else  could  I  have 
entered  ?" 

"  My  dear  boy,"  cried  Mrs.  Graham,  forget- 
ting Jane,  the  door,  and  discipline  in  the  joy  of 
seeing  him  again,  "  how  well  you  look,  and  how 
brown,  and — oh!  what  a  pity  you  were  not 
here  five  minutes  earlier,  you  would  have  seen 
her,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  all 
right." 

"  Seen  whom,  aunt  ?"  But  he  knew,  how 
well  he  knew,  whom  she  meant. 

"  Lily,  to  be  sure.  I  was  not  to  speak  of  her 
to  you,  but  it's  out,  and  now,  Ned,  do  tell  me, 
have  you  forgotten  her  ?" 

"Forgotten  Miss  Bertram!  No,  and  why 
should  I T' 

"  Ah !  but  she  says  you  forgot  Lily  Scot." 

His  eyes  lit  with  a  triumphant  joy  which  he 
subdued  quickly.  Was  she,  could  she  be 
jealous  ? 
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"My  dear  auntie/'  said  he,  sitting  down, 
u  you  do  not  ask  what  brings  rne  back  so  sud- 
denly." 

"  No  misfortune,  I  hope,  Ned  V 

u  Indeed,  yes,  a  great  misfortune,  auntie.  Mr. 
Blake  is  dead.  He  went  with  his  cousin,  Mr. 
Henry  Blake,  on  an  excursion  to  the  mountains, 
and  there  met  with  a  fatal  accident.  He  was 
killed  on  the  spot." 

The  tears  rushed  to  Mrs.  Graham's  blue 
eyes. 

"  Oh !  Ned,"  she  cried,  "  I  am  so  sorry  !  You 
have  lost  a  kind  friend." 

"One  of  the  best  I  ever  had,  auntie.  Mr. 
Blake  was,  in  one  sense,  the  making  of  me." 

Mr.  Graham  spoke  with  a  sad  gravity  which 
showed  how  much  he  felt  the  loss  of  his  patron. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  again. 
"  Poor  Mr.  Blake  ;  was  his  villa  finished  V 

"  The  villa  will  have  the  fate  of  the  turret. 
It  will  never  be  finished,"  answered  Mr.  Graham, 
quietly ;  "  Mr.  Henry  Blake's  first  act  was  to 
tell  me  as  much.  It  will  go  to  decay  with  its 
Moorish  hall  and  courts,  while  its  palm  trees 
and  orange  groves  grow  taller  and  thicker 
around  it,  until  they  enclose  it  as  the  forest 
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enclosed  the  palace  of  the  sleeping  beauty." 

et  Ned,  what  a  disappointment  V 

M  Yes,  I  had  meant  to  make  a  little  Alhambra 
of  it — such  was  Mr.  Blake's  wish,  and  in  that 
half  Eastern  land  it  could  have  been." 

li  But — but  you  will  be  paid  all  the  same  ?" 
suggested  Mrs.  Graham. 

"  I  suppose  so — in  time,  auntie.  Mr  Henry 
Blake  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  Blake  and  Mr.  Simpson 
Blake  are  going  to  law  for  the  property — and  I 
may  have  to  wait.  Auntie,  don't  look  for  your 
cheque-book,  I  have  a  very  fair  sum  at  my 
banker's ;  but  I  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  time 
this  year,  which  is  a  pity,  and  now  tell  me  all 
about  yourself  and  Jane  and  your  poor  people 
— everything,  auntie." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  looking  kindly 
at  the  dear  old  face  before  him,  and  Mrs. 
Graham  became  cheerful  and  communicative, 
and  time  slipped  by  till  she  had  to  leave  him 
alone  to  hold  a  conference  with  cook. 

Mr.  Graham  remained  alone,  if  a  man  can  be 
said  to  be  alone  when  an  all-absorbing  thought 
is  with  him.  It  had  been  with  him  ever  since  they 
had  parted.  She  had  asked  him  not  to  write, 
he   had  more   than  obeyed   her.     He   had  not 
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even  asked  his  aunt  to  give  him  tidings  of  the 
woman  he  loved ;  but  the  feeling  thus  checked 
from  its  natural  outlet  had  become  all  the 
deeper  in  seclusion.  The  site  of  Mr.  Blake's  villa 
was  a  wild  spot  on  the  mountain  side,  over- 
looking the  sea.  No  town  of  any  importance 
was  near.  Books  and  newspapers  only  visited 
Mr.  Blake  and  his  architect  at  rare  intervals. 
Everything  save  his  present  task  and  her  image 
seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of  Mr.  Graham's  life. 
He  had  dwelt  upon  that  one  thought  of  her  till  it 
became  almost  more  than  he  could  bear.  Did 
she  care  for  him  1  had  she  forgotten  him  ?  what 
would  her  answer  be  on  the  seventeenth  of 
September?  Again  and  again  he  asked  himself 
these  questions  whilst  he  saw  her  with  the 
mind's  eye  in  that  Moorish  home  which  he  was 
raising  for  the  wealthy  Englishman.  She  had 
passed  like  sunshine  through  the  light  gallery 
and  walked  by  his  side  in  the  luxuriant  wildness 
of  the  Southern  garden.  When  Mr.  Blake 
died,  and  his  task  was  over,  his  first  thought 
was  to  come  back  and  learn  tidings  of  her. 
She  was  well,  Mrs.  Graham  had  said  it,  and  the 
words  of  her  greeting  had  filled  him  with  a 
soft,  vague  hope  in  which  there  also  lurked  a 
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vague  fear.  Was  she  jealous  %  Jealousy  is 
the  child  of  love  ;  who  knew  it  better  than  Mr. 
Graham  ?  Was  she  jealous  of  the  dead  past — 
so  dead,  so  far  awavV  But  then  what  did  she 
mean  by  forbidding  his  aunt  to  speak  of  her  to 
him,  and  he  knit  his  heavy  brows  as  he  brood- 
ed over  the  unwholesome  thought  that  by 
calling  up  the  memory  of  Lily  Scot  she  might 
only  want  to  exclude  him  more  entirely  from 
her  life.  He  could  not  bear  it ;  he  chafed  at 
the  mere  idea  ;  he  bade  it  begone.  He  rose  and 
walked  about  the  room.  He  looked  at  the 
bird  in  its  cage,  at  the  pictures  on  the  walls ; 
then  he  came  and  sat  down  again,  and  taking 
up  the  Illustrated  London  News  he  resolutely 
began  to  look  over  it.  At  first  he  looked  idly, 
as  we  look  at  that  of  which  we  take  no  heed, 
then  a  wood-cut  and  the  printed  words  beneath 
it  seemed  to  leap  forth  in  lines  cf  flame  as  he 
saw  the  design  of  a  Gothic  monument,  with  a 
figure  kneeling  upon  it,  and  read :  "  The  Prize 
Design,  by  Mr.  R.  Cowper,  Architect." 

With  a  sort  of  incredulous  stupor  he  gazed 
at  it,  yet  he  had  no  need  to  read  the  letter- 
press beneath  to  understand  it  all.  Yes,  whilst 
he  was  making  love  to  Lily  Bertram,  wThilst  ho 
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was  leaving  England  to  work  abroad  because 
her  presence  was  a  temptation  he  could  not 
resist,  whilst  he  was  wasting  time  and  life  in  a 
passion  which  might  end  in  nothing,  the 
enemy  of  his  youth,  the  rival  he  had  scorned, 
had  leaped  from  mediocrity  to  genius,  and 
secured  the  prize  of  money  and  honour  which 
he  had  neglected  to  win.  For,  strange  to  say, 
he  could  not  deny  the  rare  merit  of  the  design 
before  him,  disfigured  though  it  was  by  the 
imperfect  rendering  of  the  woodcut.  It  was 
not  merely  that  the  kneeling  figure  was  full 
of  dignity  and  grace,  that,  of  course,  was  not 
by  Richard  Cowper,  it  was  that  the  monument 
itself  was  elegant  and  chaste.  Much  as  he 
hated  the  man,  he  could  not  deny  that  there 
was  genius  in  this  tardy  effort  of  his  skill.  He 
was  still  smarting  with  wounded  pride  and 
angry  surprise  when  his  aunt  came  back.  In- 
voluntarily, perhaps,  he  tossed  the  paper  on  one 
side. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  what  is  there  in  that 
paper,  Ned?  Mrs.  Foster  sent  it  saying  she 
knew  it  would  interest  me  so  much." 

"  Perhaps  it  will,  auntie,"  he  answered,  with 
seeming   carelessness.     "  By  the  way,  is  Miss 
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Bertram   still  with    Miss    Cowper,  and  is  Miss 
Cowper  still  at  May  Lodge  V 

"  Yes,  Miss  Cowper  was  still  at  May  Lodge, 
and  May  Lodge  was  hard  by,"  answered  Mrs. 
Graham,  a  little  flurried  at  the  sudden  question. 
"  Do  you  want  to  see  Miss  Cowper,  Ned?"  she 
added,  hesitatingly,  ri  because  if  you  do — about 
that  college,  you  know — they  are  going  away 
to-morrow." 

"  Going  !  where  to,  auntie  ?" 

"  To  Cowper's  Hill,  and  thence  to  France. 
Mr.  Lennard  is  dead,  and  they  are  going  to 
Saint  Aubin  ;  but  perhaps  I  was  not  to  tell." 

Mr.  Graham  looked  very  calin,  but  every 
pulse  of  his  veins  felt  on  fire.  They  were  going 
to  France,  to  Saint  Aubin,  and  she  had  for- 
bidden his  aunt  to  tell  him.  Heavens !  could 
there  be  such  treachery  in  the  heart  of  woman? 
He  looked  at  his  watch  and  said  very  quietly  — 

"Then,  auntie,  I  think  I  will  just  run  over  to 
May  Lodge  and  say  a  few  words  to  Miss  Cow- 
per before  I  come  back  to  dinner.     Shall  I ?" 

u  Do,  my  dear  boy  ;  there  is  plenty  of  time. 
We  dine  at  six,  you  know." 

u  I  shall  be  here  long  before  then,"  said  Mr. 
Graham,  cheerfully.     And  so  he  went. 
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May  Lodge  was  soon  reached. 

Mr.  Graham  asked,  not  for  Miss  Cowper,  but 
for  Miss  Bertram.  The  servant  did  not  know 
if  Miss  Bertram  was  at  home,  but  would  see. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Graham  was  shown  into 
the  dining-room  on  the  ground-floor.  It  was 
still  shrouded  in  brown  holland.  Yes_,  they  had 
just  come  and  they  were  going  away ;  but  on 
the  table  already  lay  the  hateful  number  of  the 
Illustrated  News  -wide  open,  and  the  woodcut  of 
the  prize  drawing  stared  him  in  the  face.  He 
stood  looking  down  at  it  with  gloomy  severity 
when  the  door  opened  and  Miss  Bertram 
entered.  All  his  secret  wrath,  all  his  jealousy, 
fled  at  her  aspect.  His  heart  beat  with  glad- 
ness, and  he  went  to  meet  her  with  outstretched 
hand.  She  looked  at  him  like  one  petrified. 
She  had  entered  the  room  by  chance,  without  a 
thought  of  seeing  him,  and  there,  instead  of 
being  far  away  in  Sicily,  he  stood  before  her. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Graham,"  said  she,  vainly  trying  to 
laugh,  "you  have  frightened  me  ;  I  thought  you 
so  far  away.  I  came — I  came  for — "  and  she 
paused,  and  gave  him  a  scared  look. 

"  You  came  for  the  Illustrated  Neivs"  said  he, 
stung  at  her  reception  ;  "  Miss  Cowper  does  not 
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want  me  for  her  college  now  that  her  nephew 
has  so  distinguished  himself." 

"  She  is  very  pleased,"  said  Lily,  hesitat- 
ingly. 

"And  you,  Miss  Bertram,  are  you  not 
pleased?"  he  asked. 

She  looked  doubtfully  in  his  face  like  one 
who  knows  not  how  to  steer  in  order  to  be  safe. 

"Are  you  not  pleased  to  see  thus  appreciated 
the  bishop's  tomb  in  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Aubin 
sur  dun?"  he  asked  again,  and  his  finger 
pointed  to  the  design  with  vengeful  severity. 

He  had  that  very  moment  recognised  the 
shameless  plagiarism;  but  Miss  Bertram  had 
been  aware  of  it  before,  for  she  answered  sadly, 
but  without  surprise, 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  bad — I  have  not  dared  to 
tell  her  yet." 

"  And  why  should  you  not  dare?"  he  asked, 
with  his  keenest  look. 

"And  why  do  you  question  me  about  it?'; 
she  answered,  drawing  herself  up  with  calm 
pride.  In  a  moment  he  was  humble  and  peni- 
tent. 

"Do  not  be  angry,"  he  entreated,  "do  not; 
but  do  tell  me  this — are  you  really  going  away 
to-morrow  V 
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"  Yes,  Miss  Cowper  wishes  to  go  to-morrow." 

"  So  the  moment  I  return  to  England  you 
leave  it,  and  I  have  not  seen  you  all  these 
weary  months." 

He  took  her  hand.  They  stood  near  the 
table,  she  sadly  looking  away  from  him,  he 
gazing  down  in  her  face,  reading  it  with  the 
eagerness  of  one  who  for  so  long  a  time  had 
not  seen  it. 

u  Mr.  Graham !  How  odd  the  servant  should 
not  have  told  me  you  were  here/' 

So  spake  Miss  Cowper,  entering  the  room, 
and  gazing  at  the  pair  with  displeasure  in  her 
face.  Her  difference  with  the  Mortlocks,  which 
had  never  been  healed,  had  made  the  mere 
thought  of  the  college  abhorrent  to  Miss  Cow- 
per. Mr.  Graham,  as  having  been  connected 
with  that  unlucky  college,  shared  in  the  aver- 
sion she  now  felt  for  the  Professor  and  his  sister. 
On  seeing  him  her  first  thought  was  that 
nothing  he  could  say  should  induce  her  to  go 
on  with  the  college,  and  her  second  thought 
was  that  the  only  course  that  she  could  follow 
was  to  avail  herself  of  the  excuse  for  wrath  his 
manner  towards  Miss  Bertram  so  readily  afford- 
ed her.     For  Miss   Cowper,  though    she    was 
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dull  enough  in  most  things,  could  be  wonder- 
fully quick  and  keen  when  she  wanted  to  protect 
her  pocket.  In  vain  Lily  had  started  back  in 
some  confusion,  and  Mr.  Graham  had  dropped 
her  hand,  Miss  Cowper  looked  at  them  both 
severely,  and  said, 

"  I  am  surprised,  Mr.  Graham.  I  see  you 
are  here  on  business  of  a  very  personal  nature. 
Perhaps  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  as  I  was 
obliged  to  tell  Professor  Mortlock  long  ago, 
that,  whilst  Miss  Bertram  remains  under  mv 
roof,  I  wish  her  to  receive  no  attentions  unless 
such  as  a  gentleman  may  offer  a  lady  in  common 
courtesy."" 

The  blood  rushed  up  to  Mr.  Graham's  brow. 

"  Well,  Miss  Cowper/'  he  said,  quietly  enough, 
"  if  that  speech  means  that  my  presence  here  is 
unwelcome  to  you,  I  can  rid  you  of  it  soon 
enough.  I  can  wait  till  Miss  Bertram  is  of  age 
to  pay  her  those  attentions  which  are  so  obnoxi- 
ous to  you  now/' 

"  When  Miss  Bertram  is  twenty-one,"  answer- 
ed Miss  Cowper,  losing  her  temper,  "  she  will, 
I  suppose,  be  Mrs.  Richard  Cowper,  and  the 
question  will  concern  her  husband,  not  me,  Mr. 
Graham." 
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u  Oh,  Miss  Cowper !"  cried  Lily,  looking 
with  anguish  at  Mr.  Graham. 

He  had  turned  not  pale,  but  white.  He 
gazed  from  one  to  the  other  with  blazing  eyes. 

M  You  cannot  mean  it,"  he  said.  "  You  can- 
not mean  that  Miss  Bertram " 

"  I  do,"  interrupted  Miss  Cowper  ;  "  I  mean 
that  Miss  Bertram  would  have  married  my 
nephew  three  years  ago  if  I  had  not  opposed  it. 
'You  must  wait  till  you  are  twenty-one,  Miss 
Bertram,'  I  said ;  '  on  the  very  day  you  are  of 
age,  you  and  Mr.  Cowper  may  pledge  yourselves, 
if  it  pleases  you.  Of  course  he  is  much  poorer 
than  you  are,  and  I  will  not  have  it  said  that  I 
took  advantage  of  your  youth  and  inexperience 
to  marry  you  to  my  nephew/  " 

"Is  that — can  that  be  true?"  said  Mr. 
Graham,  turning  to  Lily,  who,  leaning  against 
the  marble  mantel-piece,  stood  listening  to 
Miss  Cowper  with  a  pale,  scared  face. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  vaguely,  "  it  is  all 
true." 

The  blow  nearly  crushed  him.  The  girl  he 
so  loved,  whom  he  had  thought  all  but  his,  who, 
if  she  had  denied,  had  denied  so  kindly,  had 
wished  to  become  Richard  Cowper's  wife,  and 
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would   have   been    so    but    for   Miss    Cowper. 

"  It  cannot  be,"  he  said,  with  sudden  anguish. 
"  What  harm  had  I  done  to  you  that  you  should 
treat  me  so  ?  It  cannot  be  that  you  ever  wished 
to  marry  that  man,  and  did  not  at  least  tell 
me." 

Tears  flowed  down  her  pale  cheeks ;  she 
clasped  her  hands,  and  said, 

"I  meant  no  harm.  I  had  always  liked  you 
— I  did  not  know  you  would  care  for  me  in  that 
fashion — I  meant  no  harm,  Mr.  Graham.  And, 
oh!  how  could  I  tell?" 

"lam  very  much  astonished  at  all  this,"  said 
Miss  Cowper,  raising  her  voice,  "and  very 
much  displeased.  Mr.  Richard  Cowper  is  not 
to  be  talked  of  as  '  that  man.'  He  has  won  the 
great  prize — he  is  a  man  of  genius ;  auy  girl 
may  be  proud  to  be  Mr.  Richard  Cowper's 
wife." 

Lily  looked  imploringly  at  Mr.  Graham  ;  but 
he  remembered  how  he  had  laid  bare  his  proud 
heart  before  her,  and  remembering,  too,  that 
she  might  yet  slip  out  of  his  grasp  to  become 
his  triumphant  rival's  wife,  the  thought  that 
these  two  would  laugh  together  over  his  fond 
folly,  stung  him  almost  to   madness.     He   went 
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up  to  her,  and,  in  a  low  even  tone,  thrilling 
with  suppressed  passion,  he  asked — 

n  What  tempted  you  ?  Only  tell  me  that. 
What  tempted  you  Y9 

M  Mr.  Graham,  what  do  you  mean  V  asked 
Miss  Cowper,  raising  her  voice ;  "  am  I  to 
understand  that  Miss  Bertram  has — has  been — 
actually  flirting  with  you  V 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  answered,  bitterly,  "  Miss 
Bertram  is  incapable  of  such  treachery ;  she 
only  bade  me  wait,  she  only  said " 

"  Forget  what  I  said,  Mr.  Graham,"  said 
Lily,  whose  eyes  flashed — "  forget  it  all,  for  I 
deny  every  word  I  said  then.  If  you  cannot 
esteem  me  enough  to  construe  my  language 
fairly,  have  at  least  the  honour  not  to  repeat 
it." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  answered,  gravely  ;  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  say  at  least  that  when  you 
spoke  so  you  were  not  trifling  with  me — say 
that,  if  you  can  say  no  more." 

The  bitter  anguish  with  which  he  spoke  con- 
quered the  pride  he  had  stung  to  the  quick.  It 
fell  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  as  waves  fall  back  in 
their  stormy  bed  when  the  strong  winds  cease 
and  sink  into  a  low  wail.  Unluckily,  Miss  Cowper 
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put  in  her  say.  She  clasped  her  hands,  rolled 
her  head  from  side  to  side  in  amazement. 

"  Lily  !  Miss  Bertram  !  I  am  shocked,"  she  said  ; 
"how  could  you  trifle  with  Mr.  Graham,  with 
any  man  so  ?  I  know  that  Richard  has  been 
cooler  than  he  should  be,  but  this  was  not  the 
way  to  bring  him  back.  Richard  is  not  jealous  ; 
so  bad  to  him,  so  unfair  to  Mr.  Graham. 
Richard  will  be  very  angry  if  ever  he  knows." 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  whose  face 
wore  an  ashy  hue.  "  I  want  to  know  no  more. 
Good-bye,  Miss  Cowper.  As  for  you,"  said  he, 
turning  to  Miss  Bertram  and  looking  at  her 
with  mingled  wrath  and  tenderness,  "  this  is 
my  last  look  of  your  face.  Never,  never  again 
will  I  willingly  look  at  one  who  has  done  me 
so  deep  a  wrong.  Since  you  never  meant  to 
say  yes,  why  were  you  not  merciful — why  did 
yon  not  say  no  ?" 

"  Well,  I  am  sure,  matters  must  have  gone 
very  far  indeed  for  you  to  speak  so,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham.    Miss  Bertram,  I  am  amazed." 

So  spake  Miss  Cowper.  Lily  did  not  answer. 
Her  doom  had  fallen  upon  her  as  some  huge 
rock  may  fall  upon  an  unwary  traveller,  crush- 
ing him  before  he  even  knows  that  danger  is 
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nigh.  She  had  no  time,  no  opportunity  for  ex- 
planation or  excuse.  The  whirlwind  of  passion 
in  which  Mr.  Graham  had  been  enveloped  so 
suddenly  by  Miss  Cowper's  assertions,  had 
sealed  her  fate.  Something  she  could  have 
said,  but  the  suddenness  of  his  anger  roused  her 
pride,  and  the  presence  of  Miss  Cowper  kept 
her  mute.  She  heard  his  last  words  in  silent 
anger,  then  turned  her  proud  pale  face  away 
and  let  him  go,  and  never  said  alas  !  how  could 
she,  "  Yes,  it  is  all  or  almost  true,  but  after  all 
I  will  never  marry  Richard  Cowper,  and  I  love 
you — I  love  you." 

"That  boy  is  very  late,"  thought  Mrs. 
Graham  ;  "  it  is  actually  past  six  !  He  cannot 
have  been  at  Miss  Cowper's  all  this  time." 

At  that  very  moment  Jane  came  in  with  a  note 

from  Mr.  Graham,  excusing  himself  from  joining 

his   aunt.    Mrs.  Graham  looked  at   the  hurried 

scrawl  in  silent  indignation.     There  never  had 

been  such   a   thing — never.     She  had  a  great 

mind  never  to   look  Ned  Graham  in   the  face 

again — that  she  had. 

"  Please,  ma'am,"  said  Jane,  "  cook  says  the 
fowl » 
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"  A  cab — got  me  a  cab  directly,"  cried  Mrs. 
Graham,  rising  in  great  agitation.  A  sudden 
thought  had  struck  her.  Something  had  hap- 
pened, something  dreadful,  of  which  she  was  the 
cause. 

When  the  cab,  which  went,  alas !  very  slowly, 
stopped  at  length  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Graham's 
house,  Mrs.  Graham  alighted  limping,  and  pulled 
the  bell  with  a  shaking  hand. 

"  Mr.  Graham,"  she  said,  as  the  door  opened 
and  a  man-servant  stood  before  her  ;  "I  know 
he  is  not  at  home,  but  I  am  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Graham ;  tell  him  I  must  see  him." 

"  Mr.  Graham  is  just  gone,  ma'am."  the  man 
answered. 

"  Gone !     Where  to  ?" 

"  To  Saint  Aubin,  ma'am." 

"  My  goodness  !"  cried  Mrs.  Graham,  aloud, 
"  he  is  gone  to  marry  Lily  Scot  after  all." 

And  she  stared  at  the  man  with  blank  dis- 
may. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  lamp  shed  its  mild  light  on  the  central 
table  in  Mrs.  Scot's  parlour.  Mrs.  Scot 
lay  asleep  on  the  sofa ;  her  three  daughters  sat 
at  the  table  working.  Jane  was  pale  and  thin. 
She  had  left  Torquay  out  of  health.  The 
doctor  there  did  not  know  what  ailed  her,  and 
the  doctor  in  Saint  Aubin  was  not  much  wiser ; 
but  both  agreed  that  Jane  was  delicate  and 
required  great  care,  and  that  her  native  air 
might  perhaps  restore  her.  Louisa  was  bloom- 
ing as  a  rose.  Indeed  she  was  a  very  fine 
young  woman  now  ;  but  she,  too,  was  at  home. 
She  had  flirted  at  the  school  with  a  professor 
who  was  much  too  poor  to  marry  her.  The 
flirtation  had  been  delightful  whilst  it  lasted, 
but  its  end  had  not  been  so  pleasant.  The  pro- 
fessor had  left  Saint  Aubin  very  much  in  debt ; 
but  he  had  forgotten  one  of  Louisa's  letters  in 
VOL.  III.  R 
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his  room.  It  had  been  found  and  read,  and  poor 
Louisa  had  been  dismissed  in  disgrace.  Louisa 
had  never  had  very  acute  feelings  of  any 
kind.  She  bore  the  loss  of  lover  and  situation 
with  great  equanimity ;  but  she  was  practical, 
and  a  very  matter-of-fact  trouble  now  clouded 
her  smooth  white  brow  and  prompted  her  to 
address  her  elder  sister. 

"  Lily  dear/'  said  she. 

Lily  raised  her  head,  which  was  bent  over  a 
piece  of  fine  embroidery,  and  looked  up. 

i(  What  is  it,  Louisa  V  she  asked,  gently,  but 
with  a  wearied  tone  in  her  voice  that  matched 
the  sad  look  of  her  eyes  and  the  settled  pale- 
ness of  her  face,  a  lovely  face  still,  but  no 
longer  a  fresh  and  a  happy  one. 

i(  What  shall  we  do  for  money  ?"  said  Louisa, 
with  a  marked  emphasis  on  the  word  "  shall. " 

Lily  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead  and 
looked  troubled. 

"  I  do  not  know/'  she  answered  at  last. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  querulously  asked  Mrs.  Scot's 
voice  from  the  sofa. 

"  Did  we  waken  you,  mamma?"  said  Lily, 
unwilling  to  answer  the  question. 

"  Of  course  you  did  ;  I  sleep  so  badly.     It  is 
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all  because  I  dislike  my  food  so.  I  wish  Sarah 
would  make  me  some  chicken  broth.  It  is  the 
only  thing  suits  me  now.  I  am  so  unwell, 
though  you  won't  believe  it." 

And  though  Mrs.  Scot  spoke  in  the  old  dis- 
contented and  plaintive  tone,  she  spoke  truly 
now.  She  had  been  making  believe  at  illness 
all  her  life,  and  illness,  as  if  answering  the  call, 
had  come  at  last.  She  was  weak  and  languid, 
and  she  daily  wasted  away,  and  with  the 
longing  of  all  invalids  for  that  which  is  hard  of 
attainment,  she  pined  for  "  home." 

"  I  was  so  well  when  I  was  in  England,"  she 
now  added  fretfully,  "  I  cannot  help  saying, 
Jane,  it  must  be  fancy  made  you  think  English 
air  disagreed  with  you." 

Ci  Every  air  disagrees  with  me,"  said  poor 
Jane,  despondently. 

"  Well,  then,  you  would  be  no  worse  in 
England  than  here,  and  I  should  be  so  much 
better.  Why  don't  we  go  to  England, 
Lily?" 

Poor  Lily !  it  was  hard  to  hear  that  and  to 
know  that  England,  the  chicken  broth,  and  all 
the  little  dainties  her  invalid  mother  longed  for, 
were  out  of  her  power.  Poverty  had  laid  her  iron 

r2 
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grasp  upon  their  little  home.  Lily's  teaching, 
and,  alas  !  the  delicate  embroidery  and  needle- 
work in  which  she  had  always  excelled,  were 
now  the  main  stay  of  her  mother  and  sisters. 

A  knock  came  at  the  street  door. 

"  Now,  I  wonder  who  that  is?"  said  Louisar 
raising  her  head  to  listen,  "  and  Sarah  is  out, 
too." 

"Don't  open,"  cried  Mrs.  Scot,  "It  is  that 
dreadful  Mrs.  Petherick.  That  woman  will  kill 
me.  Ever  since  she  and  Captain  Jekyll  had 
that  quarrel  at  Mrs.  Morgan's,  poor  Mrs.  Peth- 
erick has  been  unendurable.  I  beg,  Lily,  that 
you  will  not  let  her  in." 

"  Dear  mamma,"  gently  said  Lily,  "  it  may 
be  a  message  from  one  of  my  pupils  changing 
the  hour  of  a  lesson,  or " 

"  Well,  let  them  send  again,"  petulantly  said 
her  mother;  "  why  should  you  be  the  slave  of 
your  pupils.  I  wish  you  would  not  be  so 
absurd,  Lily.  Pupils  must  obey  their  teachers,. 
and  not  teachers  their  pupils." 

Miss  Scot  neither  answered  nor  argued,  but 
she  put  down  her  work  and  left  the  room.  She 
was  not  timid  by  nature,  nor  was  there  any 
cause  for  fear.     Moreover,  it  was  not  late  ;  and 
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though  she  knew  the  knock  was  not  that  of 
Mrs.  Petherick,  she  had  no  false  shame  in  ad- 
mitting the  visitor,  whoever  he  or  she  might  be. 
Still  there  was  a  sort  of  caution  in  her  opening 
of  the  door  ;  and  though  she  held  a  lighted 
candle,  which  she  had  taken  from  the  dining- 
room,  she  held  it  so  that  its  light  left  her  in  ob- 
scurity and  fell  on  the  one  seeking  admittance. 

"  Lily — Miss  Scot — do  you  not  know  me  V 
said  a  well-known  voice. 

n  Mr.  Graham  \"  exclaimed  Lily,  with  a 
startled  face ;  but  she  opened  the  door  wide,  and 
he  came  in  and  closed  it  behind  him.  And  now 
they  were  face  to  face  and  saw  each  other 
again,  and  both  for  a  few  moments  stood  still. 

"  Will  you  not  come  in  V  she  asked  at  length. 

"  Yes,"  answered  he  ;  "  in  here,"  and  he  led 
her  at  once  into  the  old  well-remembered 
dining-room.  She  did  not  resist.  She  put 
down  on  the  table  the  light  she  held,  and  waited 
flushed  and  silent. 

iC  Lily  "  he  said,  in  a  moved  voice,  "  why 
waste  words  %  You  know,  and  I  need  not  tell 
you,  what  has  brought  me.  We  have  now 
been  parted  six  years.  Since  that  sad  time  we 
have  both  been  tossed  by  more  than  one  weary 
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storm  ;  let  us  seek  rest  in  each  other  at  last." 
"Mr.  Graham,"  she  answered  in  a  moved 
voice,  "  do  you  know  what  you  are  doing?  I 
cannot  leave  my  mother  now,  she  is  so  weak 
and  ill » 

"  Well,"  he  interrupted,  "  what  of  that  ?— 
either  she  can  be  with  us,  or  she  can  stay  here 
in  every  comfort.  I  am  almost  rich  now, 
Lily." 

"My  sister  Jane  is  delicate,"  persisted  Miss 
Scot,  "  and  a  dependant  upon  me." 

"  Lily,  what  matter  ?  I  earn  plenty  of  money 
— money  enough  for  us  all." 

"And  Louisa  has  been  foolish,"  persisted 
Lily;  "but  she  is  my  sister — I  never  will  for- 
sake her." 

'  "  Lily,  is  it  possible  you  do  not  understand  ? 
I  tell  you  I  am  very  well  off.  Your  mother  can 
stay  here  with  your  sisters " 

"  No,"  said  Lily,  looking  him  steadily  in  the 
face ;  "  where  I  go  my  mother  must  go  too." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  with  an  impatient  sigh,  "  do 
you  not  understand  that  I  will  be  as  a  son  to 
your  mother,  as  a  brother  to  your  sisters. 
They  shall  have  a  pleasant  home  near  ours. 
Lily,  Lily,  do  not   be   so   distant!     Remember 
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the  past  and  do  not  thrust  me  so  far  away  from 

you." 

He  spoke  with  some  pathos  as  he  looked  at 
her.  She  turned  her  head  away  and  did  not 
answer ;  but  silent  tears  flowed  down  her 
cheeks.  Then  she  was  in  his  arms,  and  his 
weary  head  rested  on  her  shoulder  and  his 
eyes  grew  dim  and  his  lips  quivered.  But  if 
both  wept  it  was  not  for  joy  that  they  had  met 
again,  it  was  for  the  memory  of  the  sorrows 
that  had  come  between  them  since  their  parting. 
Both  buried  their  dead  in  that  hour.  She  her 
lover  beneath  the  sea,  he  his  love  betrayed  and 
scorned.  Both  bade  the  past  a  last  and  sad 
adieu. 

"And  now  I  have  found  peace  at  last," 
thought  he ;  and  she — "  He  will  be  kind  to  mine 
and  me ;  and  since  William  is  dead,  what 
matter  about  myself  V 

So  it  is  in  the  storms  of  life.  We  rush  into 
the  nearest  haven  all  worn  and  beaten,  and  it 
is  only  after  a  time,  and  when  the  angry  waves 
overtake  us  even  there,  that  we  think  with  a 
sigh — was  this  rest  after  all  ? 

"  Do  you  remember  that  evening  when  you 
left   Saint   Aubin   and   taxed   Lily   Scot   with 
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treason  V  Mr.  Graham  had  said  one  day  to  Miss 
Bertram  at  Saint  Olave's. 

She  changed  colour. 

"  Yes/'  she  said,  il  I  remember." 

"  Have  you  forgiven  her  V9 

"I  have,"  she  answered,  unhesitatingly. 

"  Would  you  have  her  for  a  friend  again  ?" 

"Never." 

How  was  it  that  as  his  head  rested  on  Lily's 
shoulder,  and  the  little  hand  which  he  held  was 
raised  to  his  lips,  Lily  Bertram's  flushed  face, 
as  she  uttered  that  "  never,"  flashed  before  him 
in  all  its  lovely  pride. 

u  Never."  Ay,  never  should  these  two  meet 
again  now.  It  was  over — all  over  for  ever. 
Passion  had  had  her  brief  fierce  dream  of 
mingled  bliss  and  torment,  and  now  came  that 
repose  which  ought  to  be  the  only  wish  of  a 
wise  man's  heart. 

"  Shall  we  not  go  in  ?"  asked  Lily's  gentle 
voice. 

He  woke  from  his  dream,  and  looked  at  her 
tenderly,  and  said,  "  Yes ;"  and  so  they  went  in 
together  to  the  room  where  Mrs.  Scot  sat  wait- 
ing impatient,  but  by  no  means  ignorant  of 
what  was  going  on.     Louisa,  not  seeing  Lily 
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return,  thought  she  would  see  what  her  elder 
sister  was  doing.  She  left  the  sitting-room  and 
went  out  under  the  arch  that  led  to  the  gate. 
It  was  dark  and  lonely  ;  but  a  gleam  of  light 
stole  out  from  under  the  dining-room  door,  and 
a  murmur  of  voices  coming  from  within  reached 
her  ear.  Louisa  crept  slowly  to  the  key-hole 
and  looked  and  listened.  She  saw  nothing ; 
but  she  heard  and  recognised  Mr.  Graham's 
voice.  The  drift  of  his  discourse,  too,  she 
gathered,  and  full  of  the  news,  fearful  also  of 
being  detected  eaves-dropping,  she  went  back  to 
her  mother  and  sister. 

Ci  Oh  !  ma."  she  cried,  breathlessly,  Ci  there's 
Mr.  Graham  come  back  and  making  love  to 
Lily  in  the  dining-room." 

"  Mr.  Graham  !"  said  Mrs.  Scot,  with  a  startled 
face  ;  "are  you  sure  it  is  Mr.  Graham,  Louisa? 
not  Mr.  Cowper?     Did  you  see  him  f" 

"  No  ;  but  I  heard  his  voice,  and  1  am  sure  it 
was  not  Mr.  Cowper's  voice,  ma.  It  was  Mr. 
Graham's." 

"  And  what  does  he  come  for  V  asked  Mrs. 
Scot,  with  plaintive  exasperation.  iC  We  are 
badly  off  as  it  is.  If  he  takes  Lily  away  from 
us,  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 
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Louisa  stared. 

"  Why,  ma/'  said  she,  "  don't  you  know  that 
Mr.  Graham  is  quite  rich  now  ?" 

"  Rich,"  echoed  Mrs.  Scot,  u  that  is  one  of 
Mrs.  Petherick's  stories." 

"  No,  indeed,  ma/'  persisted  Louisa,  "  it  is 
quite  true.  Mr.  Morgan  had  it  from  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph, who  heard  it  when  she  was  in  England 
last  year." 

Mrs.  Scot  looked  perplexed  ;  then  gratified  ; 
then  amazed. 

"And  what  is  Mr.  Graham  doing  with  Lily 
all  this  time/'  she  said,  sharply.  "I  think 
he  ought  to  know  that  I  am  the  person  to 
be  spoken  to  first.  Indeed,  I  wonder  that 
Lily " 

But  here  Mrs.  Scot's  wonder  came  to  an  end, 
for  the  door  opened,  and  Lily  and  Mr.  Graham 
entered  the  room.  Mrs.  Scot  rose  and  held  out 
her  hand,  and  looked  dignified  in  vain.  Mr. 
Graham's  calm,  strong  will  swept  away  the 
weak  attempt.  In  a  few  words  he  had  said  his 
say  and  won  his  point.  He  had  come  to  marry 
Lily,  and  to  take  Lily,  Mrs.  Scot,  and  her  other 
two  daughters,  away  to  England.  Mrs.  Scot 
would  have  liked  to  hesitate,  to  raise  difficulties, 
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to  ask  for  time  to  consider  ;  but  Mr.  Graham 
seemed  so  convinced  of  success,  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  temptation  was  so  great,  that  Mrs. 
Scot  looked  helplessly  at  her  daughter,  and, 
sitting  down  again  on  the  sofa,  surrendered 
to  her  destiny,  merely  saying,  "  Well,  Mr. 
Graham,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again — after 
all  this  time,  too,"  she  added,  reflectively. 
And  then  with  a  weary  sigh  and  a  few 
words  of  excuse  she  sank  back  on  the 
sofa.  Mr.  Graham  looked  at  Lily,  who 
smiled  sadly.  "  Yes,"  she  thought,  "  this  will 
be  a  good  thing  for  my  poor  mother.  She  will 
have  her  wish  of  going  to  England  at  last,  and 
all  those  little  comforts  which  I  could  never  give 
her,  she  will  have,  too/' 

She  sat  down  and  mechanically  took  up 
her  embroidery,  as  if  whatever  turn  her  destiny 
took  her  fingers  must  needs  be  busy  still. 

"Is  that  for  yourself,"  asked  Mr.  Graham, 
drawing  his  chair  near  hers  and  bending  a 
little  over  her. 

"  Oh  !  no,"  answered  Lilv. 

"  Then  pray  put  it  by,"  said  he,  guessing  the 
truth,  and  gently  taking  the  muslin  from  her 
unresisting  hand. 
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She  Bmiled,  a  little  dreamily. 

"  We  have  both  been  tossed  by  more  than 
one  weary  storm,"  he  had  said.  What  storm 
was  it  that  had  drifted  him  back  to  her  side  at 
last  ?  His  words  were  kind,  his  looks  were 
kinder  still ;  but  surely  she  had  not  been  in  his 
thoughts  all  these  years. 

"I  wonder  if  the  Professor  de  la  Mare  will 
ever  come  back  after  that  fashion  V  thought 
Louisa,  watching  the  pair  with  her  restless 
black  eyes.  ';  How  nice  if  he  had  a  fortune, 
too." 

But  though  the  mere  thought  opened  a  wide 
vista  to  imagination,  Louisa,  who  hated  silence, 
soon  put  it  by  to  draw  Mr.  Graham  into  conver- 
sation. How  long  had  he  been  in  Saint  Aubin  ? 
Half  an  hour.  Dear  me,  only  think  !  Was  he 
still  at  the  Cite  de  Jerusalem  ?  Did  he  not  find 
the  place  altered?  Old  Monsieur  Petit  was 
dead,  and  his  daughter,  that  plain  girl  with  the 
red  hair,  was  married.  Had  he  not  missed  her  ? 
No,  Mr.  Graham  had  not  missed  the  red-haired 
Mademoiselle  Petit,  which,  considering  that  he 
had  not  been  more  than  half  an  hour  in  Saint 
Aubin,  was  not  surprising. 

"  Then   you   do    not   know   Mr.   Lennard    is 
dead  ?"  remarked  Louisa. 
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"  When  did  he  die?"  asked  Mr.  Graham. 

"About  a  week  ago.  They  have  written  to 
Mr.  Cowper,  in  Paris ;  but  some  say  he  is  not 
the  heir,  after  all.  Miss  Bertram  will  be  com- 
ing back,  I  suppose,  now  her  guardian  is  dead. 
Did  you  see  her  in  England,  Mr.  Graham  V" 

"  My  dear  Louisa,"  said  Lily,  a  little  reprov- 
ingly, "  you  forget  that  Miss  Bertram  was  in  a 
convent  in  Somersetshire." 

So  Mr.  Graham  was  spared  the  answering  of 
that  question.  Louisa  pouted  and  was  silent. 
Jane,  who  felt  hysterical,  left  the  room,  in  order 
not  to  sob  alond.  "  Perhaps  I  had  better  go, 
too,"  thought  Louisa,  seeing  that  her  mother 
had  forsaken  her  sofa ;  but  before  going  she 
could  not  help  putting  another  question : 

"  Do  you  mean  to  make  a  long  stay  in  Saint 
Aubin,  Mr.  Graham  !" 

"That,"  said  he,  looking  at  Lily,  "I  do  not 
yet  know." 

A  faint  tinge  of  pink  rose  to  Lily's  pale  cheek,, 
but  she  looked  straight  before  her,  as  if  she  had 
neither  heard  nor  understood.  Louisa  smiled 
demurely,  stood  up,  walked  to  a  flower-stand, 
turned  round  and  trifled  with  a  photographic 
album  which  she  took  from  the  table,  then  stole 
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out  of  the  room  and  closed  the  door  very 
softly. 

"  Lily,  you  heard  her !"  said  Mr.  Graham. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  lookiug  at  him  with  calm, 
sad  pride,  "I  heard  her." 

u  How  long  am  I  to  stay  in  Saint  Aubin  ?" 

"We  have  been  parted  some  years,"  said  Lily, 
her  lip  quivering.  "  You  must  give  me  time  to 
get  back  to  the  past." 

"  She  is  thinking  of  that  boy/'  said  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, to  his  own  thoughts.  "I  suppose  she 
cannot  help  it." 

"  I  shall  not  be  unreasonable,"  resumed  Lily, 
with  a  sigh,  "  but  why  speak  of  that  to- 
night r 

And  she  smiled  very  sweetly — so  sweetly  that 
she  was  his  own  Lily  once  more  in  a  moment. 

Mrs.  Scot  had  left  the  room,  "to  see  about 
it/'  as  she  said.  Seeing  about  it  meant  a  con- 
sultation with  Sarah  in  the  kitchen  about 
supper. 

"  Mr.  Graham  has  just  come,  Sarah,"  said 
Mrs.  Scot,  forgetting  her  illness  in  the  dignity 
of  the  moment ;  "  and  of  course  he  stays  to 
supper.  Do  try  and  get  something  good.  Mr. 
Graham  is  rich  now,  and  he  is  accustomed  to 
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delicate  food ;  and  I  wish  him  not  to  feel  too 
great  a  difference  between  his  home  and  this." 

"Is  Mr.  Graham  married?"  asked  Sarah,  on 
whom  the  orders  for  supper,  when  she  knew 
there  was  no  money  in  the  house,  and  the 
news  of  Mr.  Graham's  return,  fell  like  a  double 
thunderbolt. 

"  Married !"  said  Mrs.  Scot,  with  something 
like  contempt — "  what  do  you  mean  ?  Why, 
of  course  he  has  come  to  marry  Miss  Scot." 

"  He  might  have  come  sooner,"  said  Sarah, 
drily ;  but  remembering  with  a  sigh  that  he 
might  not  have  come  at  all,  she  resolved  to  kill 
the  fatted  calf  in  honour  of  the  prodigal's 
return. 

There  was  no  money  in  the  house — that  is  to 
say,  Mrs.  Scot  had  none ;  but  Sarah  had  two  or 
three  Napoleons  in  her  room,  and  she  went  to 
take  a  gold  piece  from  the  little  hoard. 

"  Won't  that  serve  out  Mr.  Cowper  !"  thought 
Sarah,  vindictively,  as  she  went  upstairs.  "  He 
played  fast  and  loose  with  my  young  mistress 
— I  know  he  did.  Well,  he  will  see  now  that 
she  can  do  without  him — the  mean,  pitiful  fel- 
low. And  Miss  Bertram,  little  Miss  Bertram, 
what  has  become  of  her,  I  wonder  ?" 
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"Sarah  is  very  presuming,"'  thought  Ml 
Scot,  as  she  left  the  kitchen,  rather  annoyed  to 
find  her  great  news  received  so  coldly.  "  It  is 
a  mistake  to  keep  servants  too  long.  I  always 
said  so.  And  she  never  told  me  what  she  was 
going  to  get  for  supper ;  and  I  came  all  the 
way  from  the  drawing-room  to  tell  her  that  I 
really  must  have  some  chicken,"  internally 
added  Mrs.  Scot,  fretting  over  that  small 
grievance,  after  the  fashion  of  invalids. 

"  Oh  !  ma,"  said  Louisa,  meeting  her,  "  don't 
go  in,  please.  Mr.  Graham  is  asking  Lily  to 
fix  the  day.  I  asked  him  how  long  he  was 
going  to  stay,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know, 
and  he  looked  at  Lily,  and  Lily  blushed,  and  T 
left  the  room,  and  I  brought  away  the  album, 
because  poor  Willie  may  be  in  it,  you  know,  and 
it  would  be  awkward  for  Mr.  Graham  to  see 
him." 

"  But  I  am  not  going  to  stay  out  of  the 
drawing-room,"  said  Mrs.  Scot,  fretfully.  "I 
cannot  do  without  the  sofa ;  besides,  it  is  not 
the  thing.     Louisa,  I  wonder  at  you  !" 

"  Well,  I  shall  put  the  book  away,  at  all 
events,"  said  Louisa,  running  up  to  her  room, 
whilst  Mrs.  Scot  remorselessly  intruded  on  the 
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lovers.  They  could  not,  indeed,  have  remained 
loDg  alone.  For  as  Sarah  was  leaving  the 
house,  Captain  Jekyll,  coming  breathlessly  up 
the  street,  pushed  open  the  door  which  she  was 
going  to  close,  and  said,  in  his  boisterous 
tones, 

"  Never  mind  me,  my  good  girl,  I  can  let  my- 
self in.  Mrs.  Petherick  there,  of  course  !  Not 
yet  ?     Ah  !  well,  she's  coming." 

"Missis  is  not  very  well  this  evening,  sir, 
but " 

"  She  will  not  mind  me,  of  course  not,"  said 
the  Captain,  gently  putting  Sarah  by,  and  shut- 
ting the  door  upon  her  as  he  spoke. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !"  said  the  Captain,  breaking  in  upon 
Mrs.  Scot's  family  ,like  an  amiable  burglar. 
"  Just  like  me,  ain't  it?  No  notice,  but  here  I 
am.  Mr.  Graham,  I  declare !  Well,  sir,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you,  sir.  Glad,  but  not  surprised  ! 
I  always  said  you  would  come  back — always. 
And  how  are  you,  and  how  long  have  you  been 
here  ?  An  hour.  Charming  ! — charming  !"  cried 
the  Captain,  delighted  to  find  that  he  was  get- 
ting, as  well  as  bringing,  a  choice  bit  of  news, 
and  killing,  as  it  were,  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
"  I  declare  Saint  Aubin  will  become  an  academy 
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of  architects  in  time.  Of  course,"  turning  to 
Mrs.  Scot,  with  a  fine  assumption  of  carelessness, 
"  you  have  heard  all  about  it  V 

Mrs.  Scot,  who  felt  more  annoyed  at  the 
Captain's  intrusion  than  inquisitive  about  his 
news,  crossly  replied  that  she  could  not  imagine 
what  the  Captain  meant. 

11  To  be  sure  you  can't.  Well,  here  it  is.  That 
Mr.  Cowper,  whom  we  all  pooh-poohed,  and  who 
made  such  a  bad  hand  of  Monsieur  Duhamel's 
practice,  has  turned  out  a  genius  after  all.  What 
do  you  think  of  his  winning  the  great  prize 
of  a  hundred  thousand  francs — four  thousand 
pounds,  ma'am — for  a  tomb,  or  a  chapel,  or  a 
statue  ?  Four  thousand  pounds ! — a  made  man, 
ma'am  ! — a  made  man  !  Mind  you,"  added  the 
Captain,  laying  his  finger  to  his  nose,  "  /  always 
said  there  was  something  fine  in  that  Dick  Cow- 
per— always." 

Mrs.  Scot  and  Lily  heard  the  Captain  in 
amazed  silence. 

"  Four  thousand  pounds,"  thought  Mrs.  Scot. 
"  Why,  Mr.  Cowper  will  be  much  better  off  than 
Mr.  Graham." 

And  Lily,  looking  at  Mr.  Graham's  rigid 
features  and  knit  brow,  wondered  if  he  had 
striven  for  the  prize,  and  failed. 
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"  1  suppose  he  is  not  so  clever  as  Mr.  Cowper, 
after  all/'  she  thought,  with  that  lurking  doubt 
of  him  which  had  always  been  in  her  heart. 

"  Dear  me !"  at  length  said  Mrs.  Scot,  u  how 
odd !  I  suppose  Mr.  Cowper  will  come  in  for 
Mr.  Lennard's  property  too." 

"  Not  unless  the  old  boy  left  a  will,  which  I 
doubt,  Mrs.  Scot,  which  I  doubt,  because " 

"  Mr.  Graham,  you  are  not  going  !"  cried  Mrs. 
Scot,  as  Edward  Graham  rose.  "  Why,  we  are 
going  to  have  supper ;  you  must  not  go." 

But  Mr.  Graham  was  going.  Her  entreaties, 
Lily's  gentle  looks,  availed  not.  He  was  going. 
The  hated  name  of  Richard  Cowper  had  acted 
as  a  baleful  spell.  He  was  too  proud  to  expose 
the  deceiver,  but  he  detested  him  too  much  to 
listen  to  his  praises.  So  he  took  his  leave,  rather 
cold  and  forbidding,  and  not  much  like  a  lover, 
unless  when  he  took  Lily's  hand,  and  pressing 
it  gently  in  his  own  strong  palm,  looked  kindly 
in  her  blushing  face. 

The  Captain  had  a  great  mind  to  go  with 
him,  but  wisely  remembering  that  Mrs.  Pethe- 
rick  could  not  have  the  start  of  him  at  this  late 
hour,  he  remained,  much  to  Mrs.  Scot's  annoy- 
ance, to  partake  of  that  lady's  supper. 

s2 
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"  Drat  that  Captain !"  thought  poor  vulgar 
Sarah,  as  she  laid  the  smoking  dishes,  prepared 
by  her  skill,  on  the  dining-room  table.  "  Was 
it  for  him  I  went  and  changed  my  gold  piece, 
I  should  like  to  know !" 

But  the  Captain  went  at  last,  and  Mrs.  Scot, 
who  felt  very  weary,  retired  to  her  own  room. 

u  Oh  !  Lily,"  cried  Louisa,  eagerly,  "  you  will 
tell  us  all  about  it  now." 

Even  Jane,  who  had  got  over  her  hysterical 
feeling,  looked  inquisitive,  but  Lily,  smiling, 
said, 

u  What  have  I  to  tell,  you  silly  things?  it  is 
only  an  old  story  which  was  left  off  and  is 
begun  anew." 

She  smiled  and  looked  happy  enough,  but  when 
she  was  alone  in  her  room  the  smile  died  away, 
and  her  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears.  Louisa  need 
not  have  carried  off  the  photographic  album, 
there  was  nothing  there  Mr.  Graham  should  not 
have  seen.  The  image  his  eyes  were  not  to 
gaze  on  was  safely  locked  in  Lily's  drawer.  She 
took  it  out  now  and  looked  at  it  long  and  ten- 
derly, then  closing  her  eyes,  she  held  it  to  the 
light  of  her  candle,  and  let  it  burn  away  till 
the  heat  reached  her  fingers  and  compelled  her 
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to  drop  it  on  the  floor,  where  it  smouldered 
until  it  was  no  more  than  a  blackened  scroll. 

And  Mr.  Graham,  going  home  to  the  Cite  de 
Jerusalem,  was  thinking,  "  If  I  wished  to  be 
revenged  upon  her,  surely  I  have  my  wish.  The 
wife  of  that  man — -Heaven  help  her !  Perhaps 
she  will  not  marry  him,  after  all.  Let  her,  or 
let  her  not,  I  am  a  stone,  so  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A  MAN'S  life  may  flow  idly  for  years,  but  let 
it  only  reach  a  rock,  that,  rising  from  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  seems  to  check  its  course,  and  it 
leaps  over  the  obstacle  at  once,  and  rushes  down 
swift  and  reckless  as  a  mountain  torrent.  So 
was  it  now  with  Edward  Graham.  He  had  not 
cared  much  for  marriage  ;  he  had  loitered  on  the 
brink  of  that  dangerous  shore,  but  when  he  was 
baffled  in  the  love  he  had  set  his  heart  on, 
marriage,  and  marriage  with  the  girl  of  whom 
Miss  Bertram  had  been  jealous,  was  all  he  could 
or  would  think  of.  He  had  spared  Miss  Scot  that 
first  evening,  but  the  very  next  day  he  became 
pressing  and  exacting,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
week,  Mrs.  Graham  received  a  brief  letter  from 
her  nephew,  asking  her  to  come  and  see  him 
married  to  her  goddaughter,  and  promising  that 
this  should  be  the  last  time  she  need  cross  the 
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Channel  on  their  account.  "  We  all  leave  Saint 
Aubin  after  luncheon/'  wrote  Mr.  Graham — 
"  Mrs.  Scot  and  her  daughters  for  England,  Lily 
and  I  for  Italy." 

n  Do  come,  dear  godmamma,"  added  Lily,  in 
her  delicate  handwriting,  by  way  of  postscript. 

"  Then  it  is  settled,"  thought  Mrs.  Graham, 
with  a  sigh.  "  I  ought  to  be  glad  that  he  is 
marrying  Lily,  after  all,  but  Miss  Bertram  was 
a  dear  little  thing  too,  only  he  could  not  marry 
them  both,  poor  fellow,  and  I  daresay  it  was 
Lily  he  liked  best.  Monday  week,  is  it? 
Well,  I  suppose  we  must  go  to  Saint  Aubin 
this  once  more !" 

And  in  Saint  Aubin  she  arrived  on  a  lovely 
morning,  fresh  and  clear,  and  she  found  Mr. 
Graham  looking  very  happy,  and  Lily  as  fresh 
and  fair  as  ever,  both  waiting  in  the  inn  yard 
to  welcome  her.  Mrs.  Graham's  face  cleared 
wonderfully  as  she  looked  at  them,  for,  as  she 
said  to  herself,  "  she  saw  now  it  was  all  right." 

u  And  so  you  are  actually  to  be  married  next 
Monday,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  gazing  at  them 
very  kindly. 

"  Yes,  auntie,  we  actually  are/'  said  Mr. 
Graham,  smiling  ;  "  did  you  doubt  it  V9 
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u  Heaven  forbid  I"  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
fervour  which  made  them  both  laugh. 

They  seemed  light-hearted  enough,  as,  indeed, 
why  should  they  not  be  ?  Had  they  not  suffer- 
ed all  these  years,  and  was  not  the  time  when 
they  could  lay  down  their  burden  awhile  come 
at  last  ? 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  she  again,  forgetting,  in 
the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  a  troublesome 
thought  that  had  been  with  her  all  the  way 
from  Dieppe. 

They  walked  out  of  the  inn  yard  as  a  travel- 
ling-carriage rattled  in. 
Lily  looked  at  it. 
"I  wonder  who  that  is?"  she  said. 
"I   saw  some   ladies   inside,"  answered  Mr. 
Graham. 

They  were  going  up  the  middle  of  the  street 
of  the  Haute-ville,  where  Mrs.  Scot  lived,  when 
a  sound  of  wheels  and  a  jingling  of  bells  made 
them  look  round  and  step  aside.  The  travel- 
ling-carriage was  coming  up,  and  soon  overtook 
them.  As  it  passed  by  them  one  of  the  ladies 
within  looked  out,  and  seeing  Mrs.  Graham,  she 
smiled  and  waved  her  hand,  then  her  flushed 
bright  face  vanished,  and  the  carriage  went  on, 
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and  Mr.  Graham  looked  after  it  with  set  fea- 
tures and  compressed  lips. 

"  Who  was  that  V  asked  Mrs.  Graham,  look- 
ing startled. 

fi  I  think  it  must  be  Miss  Bertram,"  answered 
Lily.     "  I  know  she  is  expected." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  rather  troubled,  "  I 
was  almost  sure  I  saw  her  on  board  the  steamer. 
She  stayed  on  the  deck  all  the  time,  and  there 
was  such  a  bitter  wind.  What  brings  her 
back  t" 

"  She  will  be  of  age  in  a  few  days,"  quietly 
remarked  Lily. 

Mr.  Graham  said  nothing.  Miss  Bertram  had 
come  back  for  her  birthday — for  that  seventeenth 
of  September  to  which  he  had  once  looked 
forward  with  such  eager  hope.  She  had  come 
back  in  time  to  hear  his  wedding-bells.  What 
more  could  he  ask  for?  If  he  wanted  to  show 
the  fair  traitress  all  his  scorn,  had  he  not  his 
wish? 

"  Did  you  never  meet  Miss  Bertram  in  Eng- 
land?" asked  Lily,  who  was  struck,  perhaps, 
with  the  rigid  expression  of  his  features. 

44  Oh,  yes,"  answered  he,  with  a  smile.  "  I 
saw  her  at  Cowper's  Hill." 
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And  his  smile  was  so  quiet  and  cheerful  that 
Miss  Scot's  momentary  doubt  vanished.  Even 
Mrs.  Graham,  seeing  him  so  calm,  thought — 
"  Young  men  have  fancies,  and  this  was  one,  I 
suppose." 

And  so  they  reached  Mrs.  Scot's  door,  happy 
and  at  peace. 

"  Strange,  how  little  I  felt  on  meeting  her 
again  !"  thought  Mr.  Graham.  "  I  would  rather 
not  have  seen  her;  but  still,  how  cold  that 
glimpse  of  her  face  left  me  !  I  suppose  there  is 
a  sense  of  wrong  so  keen  that  it  destroys  love 
in  its  very  root  and  being.  Dear  Lily" — and 
his  eyes  rested  kindly  on  her  as  they  crossed 
Mrs.  Scot's  threshold  together — "  I  shall  never 
know  the  storm  of  passion  and  its  wreck  with 
you.  It  was  gentle  and  tender  love  from  the 
first,  and  thank  Heaven  that  you,  and  none 
other,  are  to  be  mine  at  last !" 

In  this  sense  of  sweet  repose  Mr.  Graham 
spent  the  days  that  followed.  Poor  Lily  was  very 
busy,  and  rather  worried ;  but  he  had  nothing 
to  do  save  to  luxuriate  in  her  society,  and  to 
brood,  as  it  were,  over  the  happy  knowledge  that 
she  was  his  now,  all  his,  and  for  ever.  There 
was  no  alloy  in  his  feelings,  and  though  silent, 
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they  were  so  plainly  expressed  that  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham's satisfaction  increased  as  the  days  slipped 
away  one  after  another. 

"  Ned,  I'm  glad  you  are  going  to  be  settled 
at  last,"  said  Mrs.  Graham  to  her  nephew  on 
the  Saturday  morning.  They  had  been  talking 
together  of  his  approaching  marriage,  and  this 
was  the  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Graham  on  the 
subject. 

"  And  so  am  I,  auntie,"  he  replied,  smiling. 

They  were  sitting  on  the  terrace  at  the  end 
of  the  garden  enjoying  the  delicious  freshness  of 
the  morning.  A  light  mist  floated  over  the  rich 
landscape  in  the  valley.  Here  and  there  a  bit 
of  deeper  green  told  of  cool  shade,  and  bright, 
sparkling  patches  of  yellow  light  showed  where 
the  warm  sunshine  lay  on  the  stubble.  The 
silvery  river  flowed  far  away  through  the  fertile 
land.  White  houses  and  roofs  and  church 
spires  glittered  in  the  sun  ;  a  Summer  sky,  pale 
and  pure,  with  faint  white  clouds  floating  slowly 
to  the  west,  spread  over  all. 

"  Now,  if  it  were  possible,"  said  Mrs.  Graham, 
"  how  nice  it  would  be  for  you  to  live  here  in 
this  quaint  old  place,  with  the  beautiful  green 
country  round ! — would  it  not,  Ned  ?" 
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"  No,  auntie,  not  now.  Once  I  should  have 
liked  it  well  enough  ;  but — not  now." 

He  said  the  last  words  slowly,  then  rose,  and 
went  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  and  stood  there 
gazing  on  the  fair  prospect  below. 

u  I  wonder  what  I  was  about !"  thought  Mrs. 
•Graham.  "  As  if  he  could  stay  here  and  live 
next  door  to  little  Lily  Bertram !" 

Here  the  appearance  of  Jane,  coming  up  with 
a  pale  and  cross  face,  interrupted  Mrs.  Graham's 
soliloquy.  Jane,  whom  the  approaching  wed- 
ding did  not  gladden,  and  whom  the  departure 
of  the  family  for  England  exasperated,  sat  down 
opposite  Mrs.  Graham,  and  said,  with  a  fretful 
sigh — 

"  I  wish  it  would  rain  !" 

"  Rain,  my  dear  !" — with  a  startled  face. 

"  Yes,  pour.  I  wish  it  would.  I  hate  the 
fine  weather." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  !  why  so  ?" 

a  Because  it  does  me  no  good,  and  I  hate 
going  to  England ;  and  I  wish  I  were  dead,  I 
do !"     Whereupon  Jane  began  to  cry. 

"Nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  vigorously. 
4  You  want  a  change,  and  a  change  you  shall 
have.     You  shall  stay  with  me,  and  I  will  take 
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you  about.  Yes,  I  will,  to — to  concerts,  and 
music  bands,  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
Hampton  Court,  and  all  that,"  comprehensively 
added  Mrs.  Graham,  still  speaking  vigorously. 

There  had  been  very  little  pleasure  in  Jane's 
life,  so  she  did  not  receive  Mrs.  Graham's  pro- 
gramme with  the  ungracious  coldness  of  a  town- 
bred  girl  accustomed  to  balls  and  parties. 
Her  tears  dried,  her  face  cleared,  a  faint  tinge 
of  colour  rose  to  her  cheeks,  and  the  dawn  of  a 
smile  played  around  her  white  lips. 

u  Thank  yon,  Mrs.  Graham,"  said  she,  with  a 
sparkle  in  her  languid  eyes — "  that  will  be  nice." 
Then,  without  hesitation  or  pause,  "  You  know 
Lily  Bertram  is  dying." 

A  thunderbolt  falling  at  her  feet  would  not 
have  filled  Mrs.  Graham  with  more  consterna- 
tion than  these  words  so  abruptly  spoken. 

"  Dying  !"  she  said  vaguely. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Jane ;  "  it  seems  she  took 
cold  in  the  crossing,  and  that,  unless  her  com- 
plaint takes  a  turn  by  next  Monday,  she  cannot 
live." 

"  She  will  be  twenty-one  on  Monday/'  said 
Mr.  Graham. 

He  had  come  back  to  his  aunt's  chair,  and 
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stood   behind   it.     Mrs.   Graham    looked  up  at 
him.     He  was  very  white,  but  very  calm. 

"  Yes,  and  she  was  going  to  be  married,  too," 
continued  Jane — "  married  to  Mr.  Cowper,  you 
know.  They  say  he  is  coming  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  uncle's  property,  and  that  they  were 
to  be  married  at  the  end  of  the  month." 

The  tears  rushed  to  Mrs.  Graham's  eyes. 

"  My  poor  little  Lily,"  said  she,  clasping  her 
hands,  "  dying !  I  can't  believe  it.  I'll  go  and 
see  her — I  must — I  will !"  said  she,  vehemently, 
rising  as  she  spoke,  and  looking  at  Mr.  Graham. 

He  was  gazing  straight  before  him  with  an 
absent  look. 

"  She  is  so  young,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
and  he  walked  away  slowly  down  a  side-path. 

Mrs.  Graham  was  not  one  to  linger  over  a 
resolve.  Without  heeding  Jane,  she  walked  up 
towards  the  house,  opened  the  street  door,  and 
as  she  was,  with  her  garden  hat  on  her,  she 
went  straight  to  the  next  house,  and  finding 
no  servant,  was  half-way  up  the  stairs,  when 
she  met  Miss  Cowper. 

"  Where  is  she '?"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  impetu- 
ously. u  I  must  see  her,  poor  child — poor  child ! 
She  can't  be  dying,  you  know." 
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si  She  is  very  ill,"  replied  Miss  Cowper,  de- 
spondently. "  I  was  going  to  beg  that  you 
would  come,  Mrs.  Graham  ;  she  has  been  asking 
for  you  the  whole  morning." 

<c  Well,  and  where  is  she  V  said  Mrs.  Graham, 
looking  impatiently  at  every  door. 

Miss  Cowper  silently  opened  one,  and  showed 
Mrs.  Graham  into  a  darkened  room.  A  white 
bed  gleamed  in  the  twilight,  and  as  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham drew  near,  a  flushed  face  looked  up  at  her 
from  the  pillow. 

"  She  is  so  young,"  thought  Mrs.  Graham, 
echoing  the  words  of  Edward  Graham. 

"  Oh !  Mrs.  Graham,"  said  Lily,  in  a  low, 
breathless  voice,  "  it  is  so  good  of  you  to  come. 
Please  do  tell  Mr.  Graham — I  am  twenty-one 
after  to-morrow,  you  know — well,  please  do 
tell  Mr.  Graham  that  I  have  made  my  will — if 
I  live  to  sign  it,  he  shall  have  this  house — he 
can  live  in  it  with  Lily  Scot,"  she  added,  with 
a  little  low  laugh,  very  strange  to  hear.  "  And 
you  may  tell  him,  too — that  I  never— never 
meant  to  deceive  him — I  did  not  indeed." 

"  My  dear — my  dear,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Graham, 
putting  out  her  hand,  which  Lily  seized  eagerly. 
A  Sister  who  was  standing  by  came  forward, 
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parted  them  gently,  took  Mrs.  Graham  by  the 
arm,  and  led  her  out  of  the  room. 

"  Madame,"  said  she,  mildly,  when  they  stood 
outside  the  door,  "  the  doctor  has  forbidden 
this.  She  cannot  see  anyone — anyone,"  added 
the  Sister,  raising  her  forefinger. 

Mrs.  Graham  submitted  ;  she  had  been  by 
many  a  sick-bed,  and  knew  what  was  right ; 
but  Miss  Cowper,  who  now  joined  them,  said, 
in  an  affronted  tone, 

"  She  is  very  presuming — she  will  have  it  all 
her  own  way.  Everyone,"  irritably  added  Miss 
Cowper,  "  wants  to  lead  me,  Professors  and  Sis- 
ters— they  are  all  alike." 

The  Sister  did  not  understand  Miss  Cowper's 
words,  which  were  spoken  in  English,  but  her 
calm,  shrewd  look  showed  that  their  drift  was 
not  lost  upon  her. 

"  Good-bye,  Madame,"  said  she  to  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham. She  was  re-entering  the  room,  when 
Mrs.  Graham  held  her  back. 

u  Do  you  think  she  will  die  V  she  asked,  in 
pitiful  broken  French*- 

"  She  is  very  young,"  said  the  Sister  gently  ; 
"  but/'  added  she,  in  a  less  hopeful  tone,  i(  she 
is  very  ill,"  and  with  that  she  went  in. 
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"  Poor  little  Lily !"  said  Mrs.  Graham  broken- 
ly— "  poor  little  thing,  skipping  up  and  down- 
stairs with  her  slip-shod  feet,"  and  crying  as  she 
spoke,  she  went  downstairs,  and  left  the  house, 
forgetting  the  very  existence  of  Miss  Cowperr 
who  looked  after  her  from  the  landing,  swelling 
with  indignation  at  such  treatment. 

Mrs.  Graham's  heart  was  very  full — too  full 
for  silence. 

"  Where  is  my  nephew  ? — where  is  Mr.  Gra- 
ham f  she  asked  of  Sarah,  whom  she  met  under 
the  arched  gateway  of  Mrs.  Scot's  house. 

"  Mr.  Graham  is  gone  for  a  walk,  ma'am," 
answered  the  nurse,  looking  keenly  at  Mrs. 
Graham's  disturbed  face.  "  I  heard  him  telling 
Miss  Scot  that  his  head  ached,  and  that  he 
would  take  a  walk  in  the  country." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  with  a  stifled  sigh. 

"  And  how  is  Miss  Lily,  ma'am,  if  I  may  ask/' 
resumed  Sarah ;  "  people  do  say  she  is  so 
awful  bad,"  added  she  in  a  plausible  tone. 

"Nonsense,"  sharply  said  Mrs.  Graham, 
walking  in ;  "  I  suppose  she  took  cold  on  board 
the  boat — that's  all." 

u  Yes,  ma'am,  they  say  'twas  on  board  the 
steamer  Miss  Lily  took   cold,   and  that  it  has 

VOL.  III.  T 
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fallen  on  her  chest ;  and  they  say,  too,  Mr. 
Cowper,  who  came  to  marry  her,  is  ready  to 
shoot  himself — they  do." 

"  Then  they  know  all  about  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Graham,  drily. 

She  went  in  and  found  Mrs.  Scot  alone  with 
Louisa,  and  lecturing  that  blooming  young 
lady,  who  listened  with  hands  clasped  resign- 
edly on  her  lap  and  raised  eyes  that  seemed  to 
tell  the  ceiling,  "  Now  just  hear  what  nonsense 
ma  is  uttering." 

Mrs.  Scot,  who  liked  to  talk  with  her  eyes 
shut,  was  not  aware  of  her  daughter's  disre- 
spectful attitude  till  Mrs.  Graham  entered  the 
room ;  looking  up  to  see  who  came  in,  she  at 
once  detected  Louisa,  and  said  very  sharply, 

"  Louisa,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self. Mrs.  Graham,  if  you  had  a  daughter,  and 
if  you  were  advising  her  for  her  good,  and  if  she 
listened  to  you  after  that  fashion,  what  would 
your  feelings  be  ?" 

"  I  had  a  daughter  once,"  very  sadly  an- 
swered Mrs.  Graham. 

This  sobered  Mrs.  Scot,  and  silenced  the 
angry  exclamation  that  was  rising  to  Louisa's 
lips.      The    mother    looked    ashamed    of   hex 
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forgetfulness,  and  the  daughter  rather  relieved 
at  the  turn  the  conversation  was  taking.  She 
did  not  care  about  Mrs.  Graham,  but  then  there 
was  no  need  that  the  good  lady  should  hear 
too  much  about  the  professor,  and  discretion 
was  not  Mrs.  Scot's  forte. 

"I  have  just  been  to  see  little  Lily,"  said 
Mrs.  Graham,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  "  I  fear  the 
poor  child  is  ill." 

Mrs.  Scot,  still  feeling  awkward,  said  that 
she  had  heard  as  much.  Louisa,  triumphing  in 
the  defeat  of  her  parent,  said  dogmatically — 

"  Lily  has  her  father's  complaint.  She  will 
not  get  over  it." 

/'How   can   you    tell?"    asked   her  mother, 
crossly. 

Louisa  sharply  replied  that  she  was  sure  of 
it.  Another  contest  was  imminent.  Mis. 
Graham  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  or  to  make 
peace,  and  she  hastened  to  say, 

"  Sarah  tells  me  that  Ned  has  gone  out 
walking ;  do  you  know  what  direction  he  has 
taken  !" 

"I  never  know  anything,"  said  Mrs.  Scot, 
fretfully ;  "  they  tell  me  nothing,  you  know." 

Whereupon   Louisa   unhesitatingly   declared 
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that  Mr.  Graham  had  gone  in  the  direction  of 
Saint  Aubin  sur  dun.  Mrs.  Scot  asked  how  she 
could  tell. 

"I  saw  him,"  triumphantly  said  her  daughter. 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Scot  shut  her  eyes  in  her 
turn  and  looked  resigned. 

cl  Then  1  shall  go  after  him,"  Mrs.  Graham 
hastened  to  say.  And  with  something  like 
relief,  spite  the  cloud  on  her  mind,  she  walked 
out  of  the  room. 

"  I  shall  certainly  advise  Ned  not  to  see  too 
much  of  his  wife's  family,"  thought  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham, as  she  left  the  house.  "  Oh  !  dear,  oh  I 
dear,  what  are  young  people  now-a-days  '." 

She  took  a  brisk  walk,  she  never  could  walk 
slowly,  and  went  as  far  as  Saint  Aubin  sur  dun, 
but  saw  no  sign  of  Mr.  Graham,  for  the  excel- 
lent reason  that  he  had  never  been  there.  She 
met  him,  however,  on  her  return  coming  out 
from  a  shady  lane  which  straggled  by  large 
market-gardens,  close  to  the  town. 

"  Oh !  Ned,"  said  she,  going  up  to  him  in  her 
sudden  way  and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm — 
"Ned,  I  have  seen  her — and  she  is  very  ill." 

"  Aunt,  I  am  sorry/' 

He  spoke  sadly  and  gravely,  but  he  also 
spoke  composedly. 
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"  Oh,  Ned,  if  she  lives  to  sign  her  will  she 
will  bequeath  her  house  to  you.  and  she  hopes 
that  Lily  and  you  will  live  in  it." 

"  Let  us  hope  rather  that  she  and  Mr.  Cow- 
per  will  live  in  that  house,"  said  Mr.  Graham, 
with  subdued  bitterness. 

"  Oh  !  but  that  was  all  such  a  mistake,"  cried 
Mrs.  Graham  ;  "she  meant  no  harm,  Ned." 

"  She  told  me  so  too,  and  I  did  not  believe 
it,"  said  he,  with  flashing  eyes,  "  and  if  I  lived 
till  doomsday,  I  should  not  believe  it ;  besides, 
I  have  just  met  Mr.  Cowper,  looking  much  cut 
up,  as  he  well  may  be.  And  now,  auntie,  do  me 
a  favour.  Let  us  talk  no  more  of  Miss  Bertram. 
Let  us  both  hope  that  she  will  recover,  and  live, 
and  be  happy,  but  her  doom  is  to  be  decided  by 
next  Monday,  and  next  Monday  is  to  be  my 
wedding-day.  I  wish  her  well,  God  knows  I 
do  !  I  even  forgive  her  the  great  wrong  she  did 
me,  but  I  wish  to  forget  her — let  her  be  to  me 
as  one  who  never  existed,  as  I  shall  be  to  her." 

"  Ned,  you  are  hard  I"  Mrs.  Graham  could  not 
help  saying. 

"  I  have  suffered,"  he  answered,  looking 
vaguely  before  him,  "  and  suffering  does  not 
always  make  us  meek." 
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They  said  no  more,  but  when  they  passed  by 
the  house  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
where  Lily  Bertram  lay  between  life  and  death, 
Mrs.  Graham  looked  pitifully  towards  one 
window,  and  her  nephew  knit  his  brow  and 
compressed  his  lips,  and  looked  straight  before 
him. 

The  whole  of  that  afternoon,  which  Mr.  Gra- 
ham spent  as  usual  in  Lily's  society,  his  aunt 
watched  him.  He  was  as  cheerful  and  as 
attentive  as  ever  to  his  affianced  wife  ;  his  brow 
was  calm,  his  look  was  clear,  but  now  and  then 
it  became  very  absent,  the  look  of  one  who 
gazes  at  something  very  far  away. 
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"  T7"0U  know  Miss  Bertram  is  given  up,"  said 

X      Mrs.  Petherick. 

Mrs.  Scot,  who  was  addressed,  and  whom  the 
mere  thought  of  sickness  and  death  depressed, 
replied  very  crossly  that  Captain  Jekyll  had 
just  told  her  Miss  Bertram  was  a  little  better. 

"  Of  course  he  did,"  said  Mrs.  Petherick,  "  but 
I  thought,  Mrs.  Scot,  you  knew  what  Captain 
JekylFs  news  were  worth." 

"  I  find  it  very  hard  that  everyone  should  be 
ill  or  dying,"  resumed  Mrs.  Scot,  in  a  lamenta- 
ble tone,  "  and  I  think  it  really  unkind  that 
everyone  should  come  with  such  news  to  me  in 
my  present  state  of  health." 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear  Mrs.  Scot,  I  don't  invent 
the  news,"  argued  Mrs.  Petherick,  who  thought 
this  remark  personal. 

Mrs.  Scot,  who  looked  by  no  means  sure  that 
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Mrs.  Petherick  did  not  invent  her  news,  sighed 
profoundly,  and  abstained  from  giving  any 
answer.  Jane  and  Louisa  exchanged  a  few 
whispered  remarks,  then  were  silent.  Lily  sat 
leaning  back  in  her  chair  by  the  window,  where 
she  was  sewing  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun 
that  streamed  with  long  slanting  rays  of  gold 
into  the  room.  She  let  her  needle  flag,  and 
leaning  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  looked  gently 
sad. 

i(  Poor  Lily,"  she  said,  "  I  hope  she  will 
recover,"  and  she  sighed,  and  Mr.  Graham,  who 
sat  opposite  her,  looked  at  her  and  read  every 
line  of  her  face  as  if  he  had  never  gazed  on  it 
before.  What  a  fair  white  brow  spread  beneath 
the  soft  dark  hair !  How  clear  and  line  were 
those  delicate  eyebrows !  The  dreamy  eyes 
were  both  gentle  and  tender.  Every  line  of 
that  charming  countenance  spoke  of  repose  and 
peace.  Could  passion,  or  ungentle  emotion,  or 
sorrow  even,  ever  disturb  the  graceful  harmony 
of  those  serene  features  ?  How  was  this  ? 
In  what  region  beyond  grief,  or  strife,  or 
unquiet  thoughts  did  this  fair  Lily  move  that 
they  never  reached  her  ?  And  he  sighed  a  little 
weariedly,  whilst  the  argument  about  the  other 
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Lily's  life  and  death  went  on  near  him,  and 
Mrs.  Graham,  who  sat  out  of  the  sunlight  in  the 
shadowy  part  of  the  room,  looked  at  him  with 
tears  in  her  blue  eyes. 

"  And  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  had  just 
met  Miss  Cowper,  who  was  crying,  could  not  be 
mistaken,"  insisted  Mrs.  Petherick,  getting 
affronted  at  Mrs.  Scot's  obstinate  belief  in 
Captain  JekylPs  declaration  that  Miss  Bertram 
was  a  little  better. 

"  If  Miss  Bertram  had  not  been  better,  Miss 
Cowper  would  not  have  been  out,"  said  Mrs. 
Scot,  rather  triumphantly. 

"  Oh !  she  has  to  see  to  Mr.  Cowper,  of 
course,"  promptly  answered  Mrs.  Petherick. 
"  Everyone  knows  that  Mr.  Cowper  is  in  debt 
up  to  his  very  ears ;  that  he  wanted  to  marry 
Miss  Bertram,  and  that  there  is  some  terrible  to 
do  about  his  great  prize.  I  never  quite  believed 
in  it,  for  my  part,  and  of  course  Mr.  Lennard's 
death  and  no  will  must  have  been  a  sore  blow 
to  him." 

And  so  the  conversation  drifted  away  from 
Miss  Bertram  and  her  illness,  until  it  flagged 
and  almost  ceased,  and  the  room  became  op- 
pressively still.     What  is  there  in  the  air,  even 
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though  the  sky  be  clear,  that  often  tells  us 
when  a  storm  is  coming  on  ?  AY  hat  subtle 
signs  are  they  which  sight  and  hearing  at  once 
detect?  A  little  cloud  drifting  by,  a  low  wind 
rising,  then  falling  down  again,  a  sudden  still- 
ness, a  lightning  flash,  a  thunder-clap,  and  it 
is  done,  the  storm  has  come  and  marred  in  a 
moment  the  fair  face  of  Nature.  As  it  is  with 
the  world  we  live  in,  so  is  it  with  that  world  of 
human  beings  and  their  passions  and  emotions 
which  seems  so  smooth  and  is  so  pregnant  with 
all  the  elements  of  wrath  and  storm.  Mrs. 
Petherick,  annoyed  at  the  dulness  wrhich  had 
fallen  upon  them  all,  made  another  vigorous 
attempt  at  conversation. 

"  I  always  knew  Mr.  Cowper  would  not  turn 
out  well/'  she  said,  nodding  shrewdly.  u  There 
was  something  what  d'ye  call  him  about  the 
man." 

"  I  really  don't  understand,''  irritably  re- 
plied Mrs.  Scot.  "What  can  you  mean,  Mrs. 
Petherick  !" 

Mrs.  Petherick  did  not  attempt  to  answer. 
No  one  indeed  tried  to  speak.  Everyone  looked 
at  the  door,  outside  of  which  strange  sounds 
were  heard,  as  of  one  seeking  admittance,  which 
was  vehemently  denied. 
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"  Oh  !  sir,  don't ! — oh  !  pray  don't ! — indeed, 
sir,  you  can't  V  the  voice  of  Sarah  was  saying, 
in  low,  though  disturbed  accents.  "  Indeed — 
indeed,  sir — "  She  said  no  more.  The  door 
opened,  a  tall,  manly  figure  entered  the  room, 
and  with  his  entrance  the  storm  broke  upon 
them  all. 

William  Lennard  looked  neither  right  nor 
left.  He  went  straight  to  where  Lily  sat,  and 
standing  before  her  in  the  red  light  of  the 
setting  sun,  he  said  in  a  low,  broken  voice, 

"  Lily,  you  know  me  !  I  am  not  dead,  but 
living,  Lily !" 

Mrs.  Scot  screamed,  but  who  heeded  her 
then  I  William  held  out  his  two  hands  to  Lily 
Scot.  She  rose  slowly,  her  face  was  ashy,  her 
lips  were  white. 

u  William  !  William  !"  she  said  ;  and  her  hands 
were  clasped  in  his. 

81  My  darling !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sob. 

But  if  he  did  not  know,  she  quickly  remem- 
bered that  a  great  wide  gap  stretched  between 
them  now.  The  white  work  she  was  stitching 
— it  was  part  of  her  wedding  trousseau — had 
slipped  on  the  floor  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Graham, 
who   was   gazing   at   them  both  with  strange 
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calmness.  In  vain,  with  a  useless  instinct  of 
concealment,  Jane  and  Louisa  went  up  to  their 
recovered  cousin,  and  standing  between  him 
and  Mr.  Graham  said,  "  Oh !  William  I  Wil- 
liam !"  and  began  to  cry.  In  vain  the  young 
man's  jealous  eye  had  flashed  as  he  saw  his 
rival,  and  Lily's  fair  cheek  had  grown  deadly 
pale.  Mr.  Graham  remained  impassive.  It 
seemed  to  him  later  that  he  had  always  known 
this  was  coming,  that  he  had  always  felt  that 
William  Lennard  had  not  been  really  drowned, 
but  would  rise  from  the  depth  of  the  sea  waves 
some  day,  and  claim  back,  if  not  Lily,  who  was 
pledged  to  him,  at  least  Lily's  love,  which  she 
could  not  alienate  from  her  sailor  cousin ;  so 
whilst  Jane  and  Louisa  uttered  exclamations, 
whilst  their  mother  went  into  hysterics,  and 
Mrs.  Petherick's  voice  was  heard,  he  looked  at 
these  two  as  they  stood  before  him  in  the  red 
sunlight,  with  a  sort  of  apathy.  It  was  not  Lily's 
love  he  wanted,  but  the  rest  which  Lily  could 
give  him.  So  when  at  last  she  turned  a  startled, 
frightened  look  upon  him,  he  only  smiled,  and 
rising,  held  out  his  hand  to  the  young  man. 

"  Mr.  Lennard,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  you  joy  of 
your   safe   return.     You  know,    or  may  guess, 
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what  everyone  believed  your  fate  to  be.  You 
come  back  to  find  many  changes,  but  1  for  one 
am  heartily  glad  to  see  you  safe  and  sound  once 
more." 

Lily,  as  she  heard  him,  looked  piteously  at 
William.  And  yet  she  seemed  relieved  at  Mr. 
Graham's  composure.  She  yielded  to  her  fate 
with  the  submission  which  had  been  her  lot 
through  life,  and  so  stood  between  the  present 
and  the  past,  silent  and  pale,  but  also  resigned. 

"  William,"  she  said,  a  little  faintly,  M  you 
have  not  spoken  to  my  mother  yet." 

But  "William  took  no  notice  of  poor  Mrs.  Scot, 
who  was  sobbing  on  the  sofa.  He  took  no 
notice  even  of  Mr.  Graham's  outstretched  hand 
— he  only  gave  him  one  look  of  utter  abhor- 
rence, then  turned  his  burning  eyes  upon  Lily. 

"What  were  your  last  words  when  we 
parted  V  he  asked,  in  a  low,  distinct  voice. 

Lily  tried  to  answer,  but  her  lips  moved  and 
uttered  no  sound.  Mrs.  Scot,  however,  had 
heard  the  question,  and  clasping  her  hands, 
said  distractedly, 

"  William,  William,  have  you  come  back 
only  to  make  mischief,  and  be  the  undoing  of  us 
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"What  were  your  last  words  when  we 
parted  ?"  asked  William,  again. 

"  God  knows  how  I  grieved  for  you/'  an- 
swered Lily,  at  last — "  God  knows  how  I  bless 
Him  for  having  restored  yon,  William." 

"  Do  you  V  said  William,  savagely.  "  I  have 
not  seen  my  uncle  yet.  I  come  to  you,  and 
this  is  my  welcome.  Thank  you,  Miss  Scot — 
thank  you." 

"  Your  uncle  is  dead,"  said  Mrs.  Scot,  with  a 
moan  ;  "and  it  is  just  like  you,  William,  to  rush 
in  and  not  know  it.  Mr.  Cowper  has  come  to 
claim  the  property,  1  believe ;  but  I  should  say 
you  are  the  rightful  heir." 

u  My  uncle  is  dead !"  exclaimed  William, 
turning  very  white.     "  What  next  V 

No  one  answered ;  only  Mrs.  Petherick  re- 
marked— 

"  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Lennard  made  no  will.  I 
heard  him  saying  as  much  again  and  again. 
*  Let  them  fight  it  out,'  said  he." 

William  did  not  heed  her.  His  lot  had 
been  a  hard  one ;  he  had  been  wrecked,  and 
he  had  fought  for  his  life  with  the  furious 
waves,  that  swallowed  others  by  his  side. 
He    had     wandered    through     deserts    where 
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savage  beasts,  and  men  more  savage  than  they, 
were  ready  to  spring  upon  and  destroy  him. 
He  had  escaped  it  all,  and  made  his  way  home, 
through  fatigue  and  toil  that  would  have  killed 
one  less  strong,  and  this  was  his  welcome ! 
The  girl  he  loved  was  going  to  marry  another 
man,  and  his  uncle's  home  was  closed  upon  him 
by  the  pitiless  hand  of  death  !  Perhaps  it  was 
not  wonderful  that  the  look  which  he  now  cast 
round  the  room  was  somewhat  stern. 

"I  am  not  wanted  here,"  said  he,  bitterly. 
"  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Scot.  Good-bye,  Miss  Scot ;" 
and  giving  Mr.  Graham  a  last  look  of  hate, 
he  walked  out,  and  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
close  the  door  after  him. 

"  Do  shut  that  door,  Louisa !"  plaintively  said 
Mrs.  Scot,  who  had  a  horror  of  draughts. 

Lily  looked  at  her  future  husband,  and  said 
firmly — 

"  Forgive  him,  Mr.  Graham ;  he  will  know 
better  later.  Now  he  is  excited  and  unjust," 
she  added,  her  white  lips  quivering. 

"  I  call  it  dreadful  to  come  and  startle  people 
so,"  said  Mrs.  Scot,  a  little  indignantly.  "  If 
William  had  had  a  particle  of  consideration  for 
Lily  and  me,  he  would  have  prepared  us  for 
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his  return.     He  always  was  a  dreadful  boy.'' 

Mr.  Graham  looked  at  Lily,  and  said 
quietly — 

"  Poor  fellow !  Yes,  Lily,  you  are  right. 
He  will  know  better  later." 

She  sank  down  on  her  chair  with  a  weary 
sigh,  then  took  up  her  work,  and  went  on  with 
it,  as  we  must  go  on  with  life,  sad  or  gay 
though  it  may  be.  Mr.  Graham  did  not  stay 
late  that  evening.  Mrs.  Petherick  talked,  and 
Louisa's  tongue  went  freely ;  but  there  was  an 
awkwardness  in  the  discourse  that  made  it 
worse  than  silence. 

"  This  has  tried  you,"  he  kindly  said  to  Lily, 
in  a  tone  which  could  not  reach  even  Mrs. 
Petherick's  attentive  ear.  "  You  will  be  more 
yourself  to-morrow." 

With  a  grateful  look,  Lily  gave  him  her 
hand. 

"  You  know  you  can  rely  upon  me;"  she  said. 

Sarah,  who  was  bringing  in  the  lamp,  gave 
them  a  stealthy  glance  as  she  placed  it  on  the 
table,  and  she  heard  Mr.  Graham  answering — 

"  Yes,  Lily,  I  know  1  can." 

It  was  thus  they  parted. 

UI  have  such  a  headache!"  said  Mrs.  Scot, 
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uttering  an  exasperated  sigh  as  she  looked  at 
Mrs.  Petherick.  "  Poor  William !  I  am  so  glad 
he  was  not  drowned  \"  and  being  so  glad,  Mrs. 
Scot  began  to  cry,  for  she  saw  that  Lily  was 
very  pale,  and  that  Mr.  Graham  had  gone  away 
long  before  his  usual  hour,  and  she  really  did 
not  know  how  it  would  all  end.  "And  Lily's 
wedding-day  next  Monday,  and  our  trunks 
packed  and  all,  and  shall  we  ever  go  to  England 
now  Vs  was  Mrs.  Scot's  lamentable  but  internal 
conclusion. 

"And  so  that  was  William,  was  it?"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Graham,  who  had  been  a  silent 
witness  of  the  brief  but  significant  scene ;  then, 
with  that  awkward  habit  of  speaking  her 
thoughts  aloud,  she  added — 

"  What  a  fine  young  man  he  has  grown ! 
Quite  handsome !  But  don't  you  think,  Lily, 
he  should  have  written  to  tell  you  he  was 
alive  !w 

Lily  did  not  answer ;  but  Mrs.  Petherick  said, 
in  her  cheerful  way — 

"I  have  no  doubt  he  wrote,  Mrs.  Graham, 
and  that  the  letter  was  lost." 

"  I  have  such  a  headache  I"  said  Mrs.  Scot 
again. 

VOL.  III.  TJ* 
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Mrs.  Petherick  took  the  hint,  all  the  more 
willingly  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  learn  ; 
and  advising  her  dear  Mrs.  Scot  to  go  to  bed 
early,  she  rose,  and  left  the  family  to  their  own 
reflections.  Lily  at  once  put  her  work  away 
and  went  upstairs.  Mrs.  Graham  looked  after 
her. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  she,  rubbing  her  nose, 
and  again  speaking  with  her  incorrigible  frank- 
ness— u  do  you  know,  I  am  afraid  Lily  may  be 
making  a  sad  mistake.  Now,  suppose  she  is 
still  fond  of  William  ;  ought  she " 

"  Still  fond  of  William  I"  almost  screamed 
Mrs.  Scot,  clasping  her  hands  in  amazement 
and  indignation.  "My  dear  friend,  what  do 
you  mean?  Was  she  ever  fond  of  him,  poor 
boy?  She  agreed  to  marry  him  because  he 
worried  her  into  it.  Indeed,  we  all  teased  her,  I 
am  sorry  to  say.  But  first  love,  Mrs.  Graham 
— first  love  !  Oh,  there  is  nothing  like  it  after 
all  \" 

{i  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Mrs.  Graham,  ab- 
sently. u  I  think,"  she  added,  "  that  I  will  go 
and  see  how  poor  little  Lily  Bertram  is  going  on. 
Mrs.  Petherick's  account  has  made  me  miser- 
able." 
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No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  upon  her  than 
Mrs.  Scot  burst  into  tears. 

"  Mark  my  words/'  said  she,  addressing  her 
two  daughters,,  when  she  could  speak,  "Lily 
will  never  be  Mr.  Graham's  wife.  That  unfortu- 
nate boy  has  come  and  undone  us  all.  Heaven 
knows,"  added  the  poor  lady,  "  I  do  not  wish 
that  he  had  stayed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; 
but,  oh  !  if  he  had  not  come  back  before  next 
Tuesday,  what  a  blessing  it  would  have  been." 

When  Mr.  Graham  left  Mrs.  Scot's  sitting- 
room,  Sarah  Webster,  who  had  lingered  in  the 
room,  went  out  too,  saying,  with  some  eager- 
ness : 

11  I'll  open  the  door  for  you,  sir." 

But  once  they  were  both  under  the  archway 
her  manner  altered. 

"  Oh  !  sir,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  impressive  tone, 
i(  will  you  let  me  say  a  few  words  to  you  before 
you  go — just  a  few  words  ?" 

Her  sunken  dark  eyes  glittered,  her  sallow 
cheeks  were  flushed,  her  thin,  nervous  frame 
quivered  with  strange  excitement.  Mr.  Graham 
had  often  watched  this  woman,  and  wondered 
at  the  smothered  fire  that  seemed  to  be  ever 
burning   within   her.     He  now   looked   at   her 
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curiously.     He  felt  so  wearied  and  so  cold,  how 
could  she  be  so  eager  and  so  impassioned. 

"  What  is  it?"  he  asked,  with  his  hand  on  the 
lock  of  the  old  gate. 

u  Oh  !  sir,  not  here,  if  you  please,"  said  Sarah, 
opening  the  dining-room  door,  and  looking  at 
him  beseechingly. 

A  cold,  surprised,  and  rather  haughty  look, 
was  Mr.  Graham's  answer ;  but  he  remembered 
that  this  woman  had  reared  Lily  Scot,  and  he 
yielded  to  the  invitation.  He  entered  the  dining- 
room,  where  a  light  was  burning  on  the  table, 
and  Sarah  quickly  followed,  and  closed  the  door 
after  her. 

"  Oh  !  sir,"  she  said,  breathlessly,  "  don't  you 
go  and  believe  a  word  of  it.  I  know  how  they 
will  all  try  to  poison  you  against  my  dear 
young  lady,  just  out  of  jealousy,  because  they 
say  you  are  so  rich  ;  but  don't  you  believe  it — 
only  you  take  her  away,  when  you  are  married, 
keep  her  travelling  and  gay  like,  and  it  will  all 
be  right,  sir." 

She  had  put  her  two  hands  on  the  table,  and 
leaned  forward  to  look  at  him,  with  mingled 
imperiousness  and  entreaty.  What  strange 
energy   there    was  in  her,  again    thought  Mr. 
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Graham,  and  how  terribly  clear  it  was  to  him 
that  this  marriage  of  his  with  Lily  Scot  was 
the  life  and  death  of  the  family.  He  had  guess- 
ed as  much  already,  but  Sarah  Webster  put  it 
before  him  in  her  vulgar  ardour  with  cruel 
plainness. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  wearily,  f6  what  next,  Sarah  ?" 

Before  she  could  answer,  the  door  opened,  and 
Lily  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the  room. 
She  had  heard  a  sound  of  voices  as  she  was 
going  upstairs,  and  she  had  come  to  see  who 
was  within. 

Sarah  could  not  repress  a  guilty  start,  and 
Mr.  Graham's  gravity  was  significant.  For  a 
few  moments  Lily  stood  looking  at  them  both, 
pale,  silent,  and  motionless  ;  then,  with  her  quiet 
dignity,  she  said, 

ftMy  mother  wants  her  sago,  Sarah."  And 
Sarah,  quailing  beneath  her  young  mistress's 
look,  left  the  room  without  a  word.  Lily  walk- 
ed straight  up  to  Mr.  Graham. 

4t  Well,"  said  she,  rather  excitedly,  and  trying 
to  laugh,  her  calm  manner  all  gone,  "  what  were 
you  doing  here  with  Sarah,  Mr.  Graham  ?  Was 
she  reversing  the  positions,  and  giving  me  a 
character  V 
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"  Lily  !"  and  he  held  out  his  hand  and  drew 
her  towards  him,  and  looked  down  in  her 
face. 

"  You  may  look  at  me,"  she  said,  quickly  and 
proudly.     u  I  am  not  afraid." 

"  Poor  Lily  !"  he  half  sighed.  The  hand  he 
held  trembled  within  his,  the  eyes  he  was  gaz- 
ing into  opened  wide,  then  closed  their  weary 
lids.  "  Poor  Lily  !"  he  said  again,  and  stooping, 
he  kissed  her,  and  in  that  kiss  his  first  love  died 
at  last,  and  for  ever. 

What  passed  after  this  ?  Lily  never  knew. 
Perhaps  nothing  passed.  She  was  shivering  in 
every  limb,  and  sank  down  on  the  nearest  chair. 
When  she  looked  around  her  by  the  dull  light 
of  the  candle  burning  on  the  table,  she  saw 
that  she  was  alone  and  that  Mr.  Graham  was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

UP  the  street,  far  into  the  lonely  country, 
went  Mr.  Graham  in  the  deepening  twi- 
light. The  land  lay  flat  around  the  little 
Norman  town  ;  soft,  dark  clouds  drooped  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  low  horizon,  and  seemed 
to  enclose  all  things  for  the  long,  calm  slum- 
bers of  the  night.  The  evening  was  grey 
and  chill ;  but  its  cool  breath  was  still  tender. 
No  penetrating  keenness  abode  in  those  white 
mists  which  floated  over  the  dark  green  of  the 
pastures  or  the  pale  patches  of  the  yellow 
stubble.  They  rose  slow,  insidious  perhaps, 
but  fair  and  gentle,  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  and  seemed  to  greet  the  lonely  man,  who 
left  behind  him  the  dwellings  of  his  fellow  men 
to  seek  their  companionship. 

Not  untruly    has  Nature  been   named   the 
great  mother.    Mother  like,  she  calls  us,   and 
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though  we  heed  her  not,  she  waits,  and  bides 
her  hour  patient  and  eternal.     She  knows  that 
in  sorrow  and  calamity  and  abandonment  that 
hour  will  surely  come.     She  is  ever  ready  to  for- 
give our  ingratitude,  to  welcome  us  back,  her 
prodigal  children,  and  to  lure  us  to  her  society 
with  a  thousand  tender  wiles.     The  clouds  in 
the  sky,  the  shrill  voice  of  the  wind,  the  moan- 
ing of  the  sea,  the  ripple  of  unseen  waters,  the 
cool  shadow  of  forest  trees,   the   very  grasses 
beneath   our  feet,  all  have   a  language  which 
sounds  sweeter  than  music  to  ears  wearied  by 
the  speech  and  falsehood  of  man. 

Edward   Graham   did   not   feel  wronged   or 
betrayed  as  he  left  the  little  Norman  town  be- 
hind him  ;  but  he  felt  very  wearied.     It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  been  tossing  on  the  shores 
of  life  for  more  years  than  he  could  reckon,  and 
that  rest,  any  rest,  would  be  welcome  at  last. 
Once  before  he  had  felt  thus,  and  he  had  sought 
for  the  repose  he  wanted  with  Lily ;  but  Lily 
had  never  loved  him,  never — not  even  when  he 
first  saw  her  sweet  face.     He  had  been  a  desir- 
able lover  then,  as  he  had  been  now,  and  that 
was  all.     He  was  not  angry  with  her  now  that 
he    recognised    this    truth.      No    jealousy    of 
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William    Lennard  was   in  his  heart;  he  could 
imagine   him   Lily's   husband,   and   that  heart 
feel   no    quicker   throb   at   the   thought.      "It 
must  have  been  very  long  ago  that  I  loved  her," 
was  his  sad  inevitable  conclusion.     "  I  wonder 
if  we  had  married  next  Monday  how  we  should 
have  got  on  ?     As   others   do,   I   suppose.     A 
little   cold — a    little  tired   of   each    other,  till 
children  bound  us  more  closely  to  the  home  life, 
and   time  strengthened  the  bond  of  our  com- 
panionship,   or  death  broke  it  for  ever.     Poor 
Lily !  I  do  not  think  she  would  have  rejoiced 
over  my  grave,  yet  if  she   found  herself  still 
young  and  free  could  she  have  helped  thinking 
of  him  ?    I   suppose  not.     There   are   feelings 
Avhich  no  power  can  control,  which  are  a  part 
of  our  being,  and  they  must  either  yield  to  the 
decay  of  time  or  abide   with  us  to  the  bitter 
end."     And  so  speculating  on  the  present  and 
the  past,  and  looking  at  the  possibilities  of  things, 
as  if  he  were  a  stranger  to  all  that  had  happen- 
ed and  might  happen  yet,  he  went  along  the 
high  road,  turning  neither  right  nor  left  until  it 
was  night,  and  the  mists  cleared  away,  and  the 
stars  came  out  and  glittered  coldly  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  sky.     He  looked  up  at  them  vague- 
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]y,  as  if  he  wondered  who  and  what  they  were, 
for  personal  thought  was  drifting  from  him, 
and  it  was  mechanically  that  he  at  length 
turned  his  back  on  the  lonely  country.  Little 
by  little  the  sights  and  sounds  of  life  met  him 
as  he  walked  on,  The  lights  of  Saint  Aubin 
shone  before  him.  A  watch-dog  barked  in  a 
distant  farmyard,  a  church  clock  struck  the 
hour  far  away,  and  a  peasant  sitting  sideways 
on  his  tired  horse  rode  slowly  by  and  uttered 
his  courteous  bon  soir,  as  he  turned  into  a  side 
path. 

"Bon  soir"  mechanically  answered  Edward 
Graham,  and  he  wondered  who  the  man  was, 
and  to  what  sort  of  a  home  he  and  his  horse  were 
going.  Indeed  he  was  ever  wondering  in  this 
dull  mood  of  his.  Everything  was  so  strange, 
so  old,  and  yet  so  new.  As  he  passed  by  the 
Asile  where  he  had  once  seen  the  old  men  and 
women  and  Sister  Martha,  he  stopped  to  look 
at  it.  Was  it  the  other  day  that  he  had  been 
there  with  Lily,  or  was  it  years  ?  The  door 
was  ajar,  and  an  old  man  was  stumbling  in. 
Mr.  Graham  caught  sight  of  a  Sister's  white 
cap,  and  the  gentle  though  reproving  voice 
which  said,  "  Late  again,  Pere  Vincent/'  sound- 
ed like  Sister  Martha's. 
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"  I  went  to  ask,"  the  old  man  answered. 

"  Well  r 

"  Oh,  so  bad— so  bad  !" 

The  door  closed,  and  Mr.  Graham  walked  on. 
What,  or  perhaps  who  was  it  that  was  so  bad  ? 
He  had  not  solved  the  question  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  late  Mr.  Bertram's  house.  There, 
too,  he  stopped,  and  looked,  and  sighed.  Poor 
little  Lily ! — was  she  really  dying  ?  He  did  not 
think  of  the  young  beauty,  love  of  whom  had 
so  short  a  time  ago  been  his  fierce  torment,  but 
of  Mr.  Bertram's  little  daughter,  with  her  tangled 
hair  and  her  laughing  eyes,  and  it  seemed  a 
pity  that  such  a  child  should  die.  "  Poor  little 
Lily !"  he  thought  again.  He  was  passing  on, 
when  the  carved  gate  opened,  and  a  man  came 
out  into  the  street.  Mr.  Graham  knew  him  at 
once — it  was  Richard  (Jowper.  A  thrill — the 
memory  of  his  old  hatred — passed  through  him 
as  he  saw  that  pale  face  and  fair  beard  in  the 
gaslight ;  then  it  subsided  into  a  dead  calm. 
Even  that  was  gone. 

"Ah!  good  evening,"  said  Mr.  Cowper,  with 
unusual  gravity  of  aspect. 

"  Good  evening,"  answered  Edward  Graham,, 
walking  on. 
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Mr.  Cowper  walked  by  his  side. 

"  You  know  she  is  given  up  V  he  said,  in  a 
low  tone.     He  looked  sad,  and  even  gloomy. 

"  Given  up  !"  echoed  Edward  Graham  slowly 
— "  that  seems  hard." 

He  spoke  in  a  cold,  mechanical  voice,  almost 
as  if  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying. 

"  Yes,  poor  young  thing,  it  is  hard.  Such  a 
lovely  girl !  Some  die,  and  some  come  back  to 
life.    Is  it  true  that  William  Lennard  has  turned 

up  r 

"  1  saw  him  an  hour  ago/'  answered  Mr. 
Graham. 

Mr.  Cowper  laughed,  but  he  looked  ill  at  ease. 

"  Why  did  he  not  write  all  this  time  V  said 
he,  gnawing  his  fair  moustache.  "  Uncle  always 
said  he  would  halve  it  between  us.  I  counted 
upon  it.  I  came  to  this  hole  of  a  place  for  that 
— I — I  contracted  liabilities  even  on  the  faith  of 
Mr.  Lennard's  promise.  Mr.  Lennard  thought 
him  dead,  and  so  did  I.  It  is  not  fair  to  the 
living  for  the  dead  to  appear  again  in  that 
startling  fashion,  is  it  I" 

"  No,"  echoed  Mr.  Graham,  "  it  is  not  fair." 

"  Does  not  put  you  out,  I  hope  ?"  hinted  Mr. 
Cowper. 
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"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Edward  Graham,  "  it 
does  not  put  me  out." 

They  had  long  passed  Mrs.  Scot's  house,  and 
had  reached  the  church  of  St.  Anne.  Its  deep 
gates  lay  steeped  in  shadow,  but  the  light  of  a 
young  moon  gently  touched  the  wonderful 
carving,  clear  and  dainty  as  lace,  which  rose 
above  them. 

"  Going  in  there  ?"  said  Mr.  Cowper,  in  a 
surprised  tone,  as  he  saw  his  companion  sud- 
denly stand  still. 

Yes,  Mr.  Graham  was  going  in  there,  and 
with  a  cold  rt  good  night,"  he  parted  from  Mr. 
Cowper. 

The  church  was  lonely.  A  light  burning 
before  the  altar  lit  it  dimly.  Edward  Graham 
sank  listlessly  down  on  one  of  the  benches, 
and,  too  inert  for  prayer,  he  let  his  soul  fold  its 
weary  wings  in  the  Divine  Presence,  like  a  bird 
of  passage,  who,  worn  by  its  long  flight,  had 
come  to  rest  there  awhile.  He  looked  at  the 
altar,  where  Lily  Scot  was  to  have  stood  by 
his  side,  and  though  he  thought  that  she  might 
soon  stand  there,  a  pale  fair  bride,  by  the  side 
of  William  Lennard,  the  thought  woke  nothing 
in  his  heart.     It  did  not  even  wound  that  sense 
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of  jealous  pride  which  is  almost  the  last  feeling 
to  die  within  us.  William  Lennard's  look  of 
hate,  Mr.  Cowper's  all  but  open  taunt,  left  him 
as  cold,  as  dull.  What  did  it  matter — what 
did  anything  matter  now  ?  The  present  and 
the  future  were  both  a  dreary  blank,  and  the 
past — what  was  the  past  ? 

Heavily,  wearily  he  looked  back  upon  his 
life,  and  laid  it  under  that  searching  Eye — oh  ! 
well  for  us  that  it  is  so  merciful ! — to  which  our 
weaknesses,  our  follies,  and  our  sins  are  all  re- 
vealed ;  and  as  he  uttered  his  med  culpa  in  that 
sad  hour,  the  Eternal  Light  that  saw  through 
him  so  clearly  seemed  suddenly  poured  over 
the  track  of  all  his  days.  He  saw  now  what  he 
had  never  seen  before,  that  a  feeling  of  hate, 
indulged  in  from  youth  upwards,  had  warped 
his  whole  destiny.  He  had  indulged  in  it, 
cherished  it,  hugged  it  close,  and  sacrificed 
almost  all  things  to  that  abiding  resentment  of 
an  early  wrong.  How  small,  how  miserable, 
how  pitiable  it  seemed  now !  A  dying  man  is 
said  to  cast  a  look  of  mingled  wronder  and 
shame  on  the  errors  of  his  life.  Their  aspect  is 
so  different  from  that  which  they  wore  when 
they   came   to   tempt   him    in    the    dangerous 
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strength  of  his  manhood.  Was  it  for  this  he 
sinned  I — was  it  for  that  he  went  through  the 
fiery  glow  of  passion,  or  let  the  cold  waters  of 
despair  sweep  over  him  ?  And  a  great  trouble 
is  so  far  like  death,  that  it  causes  us  to  look 
upon  life  with  altered  eyes.  The  shore  we  once 
stood  on  wears  a  changed  aspect  when  we  turn 
back  and  gaze  at  it  drifting  down  the  troubled 
stream,  that  ends  in  the  sadness  of  death. 

What  was  Richard  Cowper,  Mr.  Graham  now 
asked  of  himself,  that  he  should  have  lavished 
upon  him  so  deep  and  long  a  scorn,  and  in  that 
scorn  put  so  much  of  the  vital  energy  needed  for 
nobler  feelings  and  purer  emotions  ?  The  man 
had  not  seemed  worth  it  as  they  walked  side  by 
side  a  few  minutes  ago.  The  man  who  could 
talk  of  her  death  and  his  liabilities,  and  the  loss 
of  Mr.Lennard's  inheritance,  almost  in  one  breath 
—what  was  he?  And  oh!  misery,  misery !  he  saw 
it  as  if  it  were  written  in  lines  of  fire  ;  it  was  to 
this  feeling  that  every  other  feeling  in  his  life 
had  been  made  subject,  on  this  base  altar  that  its 
loveliness,  its  tenderness  and  beauty,  had  been 
slain.  And  now,  where  was  the  remedy  ?  Hate 
was  dead,  true,  but  in  its  grave  lay  buried  the 
promises  of  life,  love,  and  hope  ;  and  no  resurgam 
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could  he  ever  write  on  that  pitiless  tombstone. 
For  some  time  the  organist  had  been  practis- 
ing in  the  gallery  above  the  church-door.  The 
low,  uncertain  notes  had  floated  through  the 
quiet  building  with  vague  melody,  but  now  the 
unseen  musician  suddenly  struck  into  a  dirge 
which  sounded  like  the  requiem  of  Edward  Gra- 
ham's past  life,  and  pierced  his  very  heart  with 
grief.  In  this  same  church  he  had  once  cried 
over  his  hard  lot  with  a  young  man's  just  and 
natural  sorrow,  and  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands  he  now  wept  over  the  fatal  sin  of  his  life 
— the  sin  which  had  blighted  his  manhood. 

Suddenly  he  started  and  rose.  A  little  bell 
was  tinkling.  A  priest,  bearing  the  holy  Ciborium 
under  a  canopy,  lights,  and  choristers  moved 
past  him  and  left  the  church.  He  followed 
mechanically  out  into  the  moonlit  street,  and 
went  bareheaded  after  the  little  procession,  till 
it  reached  the  door  of  Mr.  Bertram's  house. 
Two  women  walked  by  his  side,  and  one  of 
them  said  to  the  other  :  "  It  is  a  pity  ;  she  was 
a  pretty  girl." 

A  great  sickening  came  over  him  as  he 
heard  her.  As  he  walked  down  the  street,  back 
to  the  Cite  de  Jerusalem,  the  black  old  houses 
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on  either  side,  and  the  church-steeples,  and  the 
moon  in  the  sky  all  reeled  before  him.  He  had 
battled  long,  but  the  blow  had  fallen  at  last. 
She  was  dying,  and  he  loved  her.  Yes,  Mr. 
Graham  was  ill  and  stricken.  Yes,  he  was  very 
ill  indeed,  and  the  next  morning,  whilst  the 
weary  watchers  stood  around  Lily's  bed,  won- 
dering how  many  hours  she  would  live,  Mrs. 
Graham  was  crying  by  her  nephew's  bedside, 
and  a  doctor  was  shaking  his  head  over  him, 
and  saying  ominously,  "  Fever,  madame — fever, 
and  a  bad  case — a  bad  case,  but  we  will  hope." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IT  was  a  bad  case  and  a  slow  one.  Weary 
days  were  those  that  followed — days  of 
watching  for  Mrs.  Graham  ;  of  pain,  unrest,  and 
delirium  for  the  sick  man,  in  which  the  one 
glimpse  of  consciousness  that  he  possessed 
seemed  only  given  to  him  that  he  might  go 
through  a  keener  agony  than  that  which  had 
laid  him  low.  It  came  to  him  one  morning 
when  the  sun  shone  in  at  his  window,  turning 
the  faded  curtains  of  his  bed  into  burning 
orange,  and  lighting  the  sad  face  of  his  aunt  as 
she  bent  forward  to  close  the  shutters. 

"  Aunt,"  he  said  in  a  low,  distinct  voice. 

"  Oh !  Edward/'  she  cried,  turning  round 
quickly,  "  do  you  know  me  V  and  she  came  to- 
wards him  with  eager  joy. 

"  Yes,  aunt,"  he  answered,  very  calmly,  "  I 
know  you.  You  have  something  to  tell  me, 
have  you  not  I" 
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Mrs.  Graham  turned  pale  and  looked  scared. 

"  No,  no/'  said  she,  clasping  her  hands,  "  not 
yet,  Ned,  not  yet." 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  he  said,  holding  out  his 
wasted  hand,  and  looking  eagerly  at  her. 

"  But,  Ned,  it  is  not  time  for  your  medicine,'' 
she  argued. 

"I  do  not  mean  the  medicine,  aunt,  and  you 
know  it.  I  mean  the  will — her  will.  Give  it 
to  me." 

He  held  out  his  hand  again. 

"  Ned,  I  have  no  will." 

"  You  cannot  deceive  me,  aunt.  I  was  awake 
when  they  brought  it  to  you — you  put  it  in  that 
drawer,"  and  he  pointed  to  an  old-fashioned 
commode.  "  It  is  in  a  long  yellow  envelope, 
with  a  black  seal.  Give  it  to  me,  aunt,  I  am 
sensible  now,  and  I  want  to  read  her  will." 

"  Ned,  I  dare  not." 

"  You  must,  auntie,  you  must." 

He  half  rose  as  he  spoke. 

"  Do  not — do  not,"  she  entreated,  and  she 
went  and  opened  the  drawer  and  took  out  the 
yellow  envelope  and  put  it  in  his  hand. 

It  was  directed  to  himself.  How  pitiless  and 
clear  the  letters  of  every  word  stood  before  his 

x2 
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eyes  as  they  were  there  written  in  the  formal 
legal  hand.  He  broke  the  seal,  unfolded  the 
enclosure,  and  tried  to  read,  but  his  sight  was 
weak  and  dim,  and  it  was  only  here  and  there 
that  he  could  catch  a  few  words.  They  were 
more  than  sufficient. 

iC  This  is  my  last  will  and  testament.''  Then 
he  saw  his  name,  "  Edward  Graham ;"  then 
came  the  bequest,  i{  My  house  in  Saint  Aubiu, 
known  as  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  ;"  then 
his  heart  failed  him.  He  uttered  a  great  cry  of 
anguish  :  "  Dead  !  dead  !  dead  !"  and  he  saw 
and  knew  nothing  more  till  he  woke  again  to 
life  many  days  later,  calm,  weak,  and  broken. 

The  first  feeling  that  returned  with  con- 
sciousness was  that  he  had  been  far  away,  and 
that  it  had  all  happened  long  ago.  He  also 
felt  very  feeble.  He  saw  his  aunt's  kind  face 
smiling  through  her  tears,  he  saw  her  fore- 
finger raised  warningly,  and  he  obeyed  the  sign 
aud  was  silent  till,  with  returning  life,  slowly 
but  surely  as  the  blood  that  flowed  still  lan- 
guidly in  his  veins,  came  back  the  last  cry  of 
grief  which  had  been  on  his  lips :  "  Dead ! 
dead !  dead !'' 

"  Oh  !  don't,  Ned — pray  don't !"  cried  his 
aunt,  beseechiugly — "  don't  begin  again  !" 
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"  Where  is  the  will  1"  he  asked. 

"  I  will  give  it  to  you  presently,'"  she  an- 
swered, tearfully ;  "  but  pray  don't  begin 
again/' 

He  groaned  aloud.  Then  it  was  true — he 
had  not  dreamed  it.  She  was  dead,  dead  in 
her  grave,  with  the  heavy  earth  above  her 
bright  face. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  said,  looking  at  his 
aunt. 

"  Pray  do  not  ask,"  she  answered,  her  tears 
flowing — "  I  cannot,  Ned — not  yet — not  yet. 
Indeed  I  cannot  \" 

He  was  silent,  and  put  no  more  questions. 
Where  was  the  need  ?  He  knew  all — he  knew 
too  much.  His  illness  had  been  a  long  one,  but 
his  recovery  was  rapid.  His  vigorous  constitu- 
tion enabled  him  to  pass  swiftly  from  disease 
to  convalescence,  and  he  was  soon  allowed  to 
get  up  and  sit  in  the  arm-chair  for  half  an  hour 
every  day. 

"  Do  not  let  him  talk  much,"  the  doctor  had 
said ;  "  but  try  to  interest  him  in  bits  of  news 
or  little  gossip,  if  you  can.  Above  all  things, 
do  not  excite  him." 

Kind  Mrs.  Graham  did  her  best. 
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"  Everyone  has  been  inquiring  about  you," 
she  said  one  day,  after  settling  him  comfortably 
in  his  chair. 

He  was  silent. 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know?"  she  pur- 
sued. 

Still  he  spake  not. 

"  Mrs.  Scot  came  every  day  before  they  left, 
and — and  they  did  not  leave  till  you  were  out 
of  danger." 

No  sign  of  emotion  appeared  on  Mr.  Graham's 
pale  face.  Mrs.  Graham  was  relieved  to  find 
that  he  took  this  broad  hint  of  Lily's  departure 
so  little  to  heart ;  but  she  also  felt  disappointed 
that  he  should  be  so  passive  under  the  news. 
She  tried  something  else. 

"  Would  you  believe  it,  Ned,  they  say  Captain 
Jekyll  is  going  to  marry  Mrs.  Petherick  V 

Mr.  Graham  heard  her  with  unmoved  gravity. 

"  Oh !  Ned,"  she  could  not  help  saying,  in  a 
voice  full  of  sorrow,  "will  you  never  smile 
again  ?" 

"  I  daresay  not,"  he  answered ;  "  but  what 
matter?  one  can  live  without  smiliug,  you 
know." 

Poor  Mrs.  Graham  looked  very  doleful.     She 
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had  had  her  sorrows,  but  she  could  still  smile. 

"  I  wish  I  could  interest  you  in  something," 
she  said,  rather  plaintively. 

His  sunken  eyes  lit. 

"  Tell  me/'  he  began. 

"  No !  no !"  cried  Mrs.  Graham,  raising  her 
hands  and  looking  alarmed ;  "  not  that,  Ned. 
The  doctor  has  forbidden  it.  Not  yet,"  she 
added,  entreatingly — "later  you  can  know  all, 
but  not  now.-" 

He  yielded.  He  seemed  too  inert  to  insist. 
He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  and  half-closed  his  weary  lids. 
Every  day  he  slept  so  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
his  aunt,  thinking  that  he  was  sleeping,  now 
softly  moved  away.  But  Mr.  Graham  was  not 
sleeping.  He  sat  with  his  back  to  the  window 
and  his  face  to  the  door.  He  looked  at  that 
door  and  remembered  how  he  had  felt  the  last 
time  he  crossed  its  threshold.  She  was  dying, 
and  he  knew  it,  and  that  knowledge,  and  not, 
as  the  doctor  said,  the  chill  mist  of  a  Septem- 
ber evening,  had  poisoned  his  blood — that 
knowledge,  and  the  long  battle  of  wrath  and 
injured  love,  and  the  proud  man's  struggle 
against  them  both,  had  laid  him  low.     His  poor 
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aunt !  How  pitiful  and  disconsolate  she  looked 
as  she  stood  there  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room,  gazing  at  him.  She  did  not  know,  she 
could  not  understand  ;  the  time  when  she  could 
do  either  was  over,  and  she  now  saw  the  past 
through  the  dimness  of  age,  with  perplexed 
wonder  in  her  kind  face.  He  closed  his  eyes, 
not  to  sleep,  but  to  think,  also  not  to  meet  the 
look  of  her  gentle,  reproachful  eyes. 

"And  so  you  are  dead,  my  darling,"  he 
thought,  u  dead  and  buried.  You  so  young  are 
gone,  and  I  must  stay  behind,  and  feel  strong, 
and  live  years  and  years  after  you !  Your  pretty 
blooming  face  has  vanished,  and  you  loved 
me!  And  I  was  blind,  blind  with  hate  and 
jealousy,  and  never  saw  it  till  now,  when  it  is 
too  late  for  ever.  What  shall  I  do  with  your 
house,  my  darling?  Shall  I  live  in  it,  to  be 
haunted  by  the  step  of  your  little  feet  on  the 
stairs,  by  your  bright  face  at  every  door  and 
window?  Ah !  no  ;  not  without  you — not  with- 
out you.  Let  that  house  be  closed  for  ever,  and 
be  as  the  grave  of  love,  since  you  are  gone." 

"Ned,"  softly  whispered  Mrs.  Graham,  "are 
you  asleep  ?" 

He  did  not  answer.     He  could  not.     He  felt 
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that  his  voice  would  assuredly  fail  him  if  he 
made  the  attempt.  Mrs.  Graham,  thinking  him 
asleep,  as  usual,  moved  away  softly  on  tip-toe, 
and  went  to  the  door.  She  opened  it  gently 
and  cautiously,  till  he  felt  the  draught  from  the 
stairs  on  his  face  ;  then,  after  a  pause,  a  mur- 
mur of  voices  followed.  Was  he  asleep,  or 
dreaming  ? 

<fHow  is  he?"  asked  a  low  voice. 

"  Much  the  same,"  answered  Mrs.  Graham,  in 
tones  equally  low. 

With  a  wild  thrill  of  joy  at  his  heart  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked.  The  door  stood 
ajar,  and  in  the  opening  Lily  Bertram's  bloom- 
ing face  was  gazing  in  at  him.  Their  eyes 
met,  and  at  once  the  bright  vision  vanished. 

"  Lily  ! — Lily  !"  he  cried,  starting  up  to  his 
feet. 

"  Edward,  what  is  it  V  said  Mrs.  Graham,  turn- 
ing round,  and  hurrying  up  to  him.  "  What 
is  it,  Ned  ?  And,  oh !  pray  don't !"  she  added, 
entreatingly. 

"  Lily,  where  are  you  V  he  cried,  without 
heeding  her.     u  Lily,  living  or  dead,  come  to 


me." 


The  door  opened  very  softly  and  very  little* 
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In  the  slit  a  smiling  and  tearful  face  peeped  in, 
then  vanished,  then  came  again ;  then  the  door 
opened  wider,  and  Lily  slipped  in  like  a  bird 
getting  out  of  its  cage,  and  stood  before 
him. 

"  Not  dead,  but  living,  Mr.  Graham,"  said 
she. 

"  Oh !  my  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  Graham,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  "  what  will  the  doctor  say  V 

They  did  not  heed  her.  They  looked  at  each 
other  with  clasped  hands  and  happy  tearful 
eyes  ;  they  were  indeed  far  beyond  the  region 
where  doctors  and  their  decrees  are  heeded, 

And  joy,  or  rather  the  surprise  of  joy,  which 
the  doctor  had  dreaded,  did  not  kill  Mr.  Gra- 
ham. There  was  a  shock,  and  a  severe  one, 
but  no  real  relapse.  Mrs.  Graham,  who  hated 
what  she  called  make-believe,  was  much  reliev- 
ed at  the  discovery. 

"  And  you  are  not  angry  with  me,  Ned  ?"  said 
she,  pathetically.  "  But  you  had  got  hold  of 
the  unfortuate  idea  that  dear  Lily  was  dead, 
and  had  made  her  will,  and  there  was  no  get- 
ting it  out  of  you,  and  the  doctor  said  I  was  to 
wait  till  you  were  strong  enough  to  bear  it : 
and   so   she   came  and  peeped  in  at  you,  and 
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you  found  it  all  out."  And  then,  with  her  in- 
corrigible frankness,  "  I  suppose  you  will  build 
the  turret  now  f"  added  she. 

Of  course  Mr.  Graham  built  the  turret,  and  of 
course  it  stands  there  now,  a  memorial  of  the 
bitter  past,  and  a  sign  of  the  happy  present! 


THE  END. 
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adequate  idea  of  the  fascinating  contents  of  Lord  William  Lennox's  work  in  a 
brief  space — suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  historical  and  antiquarian  section  the 
noble  author's  pleasant  anecdotical  humour  imparts  to  what  would  otherwise  be 
a  dry  performance  all  the  charming  gaiety  of  the  sprightliest  gossip.  A  very 
excellent  account  is  given  of  coaching  in  Ireland  A  quaint  account,  too,  is  given 
of  some  of  the  most '  moving  accidents '  incident  to  coaching,  and  Lord  William 
tells  some  capital  stories  about  crack  drivers,  both  professional  and  amateur,  who 
were  once  famous.  Altogether,  we  may  say  his  lordship  has  been  successful  in 
producing  a  fresh  and  lively  book,  which  contains,  in  the  pleasant  guise  of  anec- 
dote and  gossip,  much  information,  both  valuable  and  curious,  on  what  may  be 
called  an  out-of-the-way  subject." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  An  extremely  interesting  and  amusing  work ;  chatty,  anecdotical,  and  humor- 
ous.   By  far  the  best  coaching  book  that  has  seen  the  fight'' — Globe, 

THROUGH    FRANCE    AND    BELGIUM,    BY 

RIVER  AND  CANAL,  IN  THE  STEAM  YACHT  "  YTENE." 
By  W.  J.  C.  Moens,  R.V.Y.C.,  Author  of  "  English  Travellers  and 
Italian  Brigands."     1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  There  is  much  in  Mr.  Moens's  book  that  is  decidedly  fresh  and  original,  while 
the  novel  routes  that  he  followed  introduced  him  to  many  interesting  places  which 
are  too  much  neglected  by  ordinary  tourists." — Saturday  Review. 

"An  agreeably  written  story  of  a  pleasant  tour." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  book  is  pleasantly  written,  the  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  objects  of 
interest  are  fresh  and  lively,  and  are  interspersed  with  entertaining  anecdote.  Mr. 
Moens  gives  full  and  very  valuable  information  to  his  yachting  readers." — Sporting 
Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Moens's  interesting  book  is  full  of  the  very  information  which  is  likely  to 
be  of  service  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  make  a  similar  trip." — Field 

"  A  brightly-written,  genial,  and  lively  narrative." — Graphic. 

"  This  is  a  model  of  what  such  a  book  should  be.  The  author  has  given  almost 
every  atom  of  information  the  most  exacting  inquirer  could  demand,  such  as  the 
particulars  concerning  his  yacht,  its  crew,  its  passengers,  and  its  management ; 
concerning  pilots  and  their  charges,  coal  and  its  cost,  locks,  distances,  canal 
dues,  and  other  expenses,  &c." — Illustrated  News. 

"For  those  who  may  like  to  undertake  a  similiar  expedition  the  volume  will  be 
full  of  interest  and  of  the  greatest  Bervice. "—item's  Life, 
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HISTORY  OF  TWO  QUEENS:    CATHARINE 

OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 
Second  Edition.     Vols.  1  &  2.    Demy  8vo.    30s. 

"In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  here  gives  U3  the  first  instalment  of  a 
new  historical  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject  The  book  is  in  many  respects  a 
favourable  specimen  of  Mr.  Dixon's  powers.  It  is  the  most  painstaking  and 
elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written.  ....  On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  book 
is  one  which  will  sustain  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  writer  of  great  power 
and  versatility,  that  it  gives  a  new  aspect  to  many  an  old  subject,  and  presents  in 
a  very  striking  light  some  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  English  history." — 
Athenaeum. 

"  In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powera 
and  finest  endowments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  has  been  at  especial  pains 
to  justify  his  reputation,  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the  learned,  and  alao  to 
extend  his  sway  over  the  many  who  prize  an  attractive  style  and  interesting  narra- 
tive more  highly  than  laborious  research  and  philosophic  insight" — Morning  Post. 

"The  thanks  of  all  students  of  English  history  are  due  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
for  his  clever  and  original  work,  'History  of  two  Queens.'  The  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  English  history.  The  author  has  consulted  a  number  of  original 
sources  of  information — in  particular  the  archives  at  Simancas,  Alcala,  and  Venice. 
Mr.  Dixon  is  a  skilful  writer.  His  style,  singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic — 
is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest  Some  of  the  incidental  descriptions 
veach  a  very  high  level  of  picturesque  power." — Daily  News. 

"  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  his  new  work,  has  chosen  a  theme  at  once  intrinsi- 
cally interesting  and  admirably  fit  for  illustration  by  his  pra6tised  and  brilliant 
pen.  The  lives  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn  give  ample  scope  to  a 
writer  so  clear  and  vivid  in  his  descriptions,  so  lifelike  in  his  portraiture,  so  de- 
cided in  his  judgment,  and  whose  sparkling  vivacity  of  style  can  be  shaded  off, 
when  necessary,  by  such  delicate  touches  of  tenderness  and  pathos.  For  pleasant 
reading  and  very  effective  writing  we  can  warmly  commend  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes.'' 
Daily  Telegraph, 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  of  the  HISTORY  OF  TWO 

QUEENS :  CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN. 
By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  Price  30s. 
Completing  the  Work. 

"  These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Dixon's  '  History  of  two  Queens '  will  be  per- 
used with  keen  interest  by  thousands  of  readers.  Whilst  no  less  valuable  to  the 
student  they  will  be  far  more  enthralling  to  the  general  reader  than  the  earlier 
half  of  the  history.  Every  page  of  what  may  be  termed  Anne  Boleyn's  story  affords 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  author's  vivid  and  picturesque  style.  The  work  should 
be  found  in  every  library." — Post. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  has  pre-eminently  the  art  of  interesting  his  readers.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  narrative  of  considerable  value,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and 
written  with  power  and  picturesque  effect." — Daily  Nmm. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  has  completed  in  these  volumes  the  two  stories  which  he  has  narrat- 
ed with  so  much  grace  and  vigour.  Better  still,  he  has  cast  the  light  of  truth  upon 
incidents  that  have  not  been  seen  under  that  light  before.  Full  of  romantic  and 
dramatic  sentiment  as  the  story  of  Catharine  is,  we  think  that  the  more  absorbing 
interest  is  concentrated  in  the  story  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Never  has  it  been  told  so 
fully,  so  fairly,  or  so  attractively."— Notes  and  Queries. 

HISTORY    OF    WILLIAM    PENN,    Founder   of 

Pennsylvania.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  A  New  Librart  Edition. 
1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.  12s. 
"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  "William  Penn  '  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  books.  He  has  now  re- 
vised and  issued  it  with  the  addition  of  much  fresh  matter.  It  is  now  offered  in  a 
sumptuous  volume,  matching  with  Mr.  Dixon's  recent  books,  to  anew  generation  of 
readers,  who  will  thank  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of 
one  of  the  worthies  of  England." — Examiner 
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LIFE  of  the  RT.  HON.  SPENCER  PERCEVAL  ; 

Including  His  Correspondence.     By  His  Grandson,  Spencer  "Wal- 
pole.     2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait.     30s. 

"  Mr.  Walpole's  work  reflects  credit  not  only  on  his  industry  in  compiling  an 
important  biography  from  authentic  material,  but  also  on  his  eloquence,  power  of 
interpreting  political  change,  and  general  literary  address.  The  biography  will  take 
rank  in  our  literature,  both  as  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  statesman  and  his  period, 
as  also  for  its  philosophic,  logical,  and  dramatic  completeness." — Morning  Post. 

"In  Mr.  Perceval's  biography  his  grandson  has  undoubtedly  made  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  Parliamentary  history.    The  book  is  full  of  interest" — Daily  Neves. 

COSITAS  ESPANOLAS ;  or,  Every-day  Life  in 

Spain.     By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury,  Author  of  "  Turkish 
Harems  and  Circassian  Homes."     Second  Edition.    1  vol.  8vo.   15s. 

"  A  charming  book ;  fresh,  lively,  and  amusing.  It  may  confidently  be  recom- 
mended to  all  readers  who  want  to  know  something  about  the  inner  life  of  Spain. 
Mrs.  Harvey  describes  Gibraltar,  Madrid,  the  Escurial,  the  Alhambra,  Seville, 
and  many  other  places ;  and  there  is  a  freshness  and  sincerity  about  the  account 
which  causes  it  to  seem  as  new  as  if  the  topic  had  never  been  treated  before.  The 
descriptive  faculty  is  very  largely  developed  in  our  author,  and  some  of  the  pass- 
ages relating  to  scenery  are  extremely  fine,  and  lay  the  view  before  the  eyes  to 
perfection.  "What  makes  the  book  still  more  attractive  is  the  keen  sense  of 
humour  manifested  throughout." — Post. 

LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES ;  with  Selections  from 

HIS    DIARIES  AND    CORRESPONDENCE.      By    His  Wife. 
2  vols,  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.     24s. 

"This  life  of  Moscheles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
torian, for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years.,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  We  need  scarcely  state  that  all  the  portions  of  Mosche- 
les' diary  which  refer  to  his  intercourse  with  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Weber,  Czerny, 
Spontini,  Rossini,  Auber,  Halevy,  Schumann,  Cherubini,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  F. 
David,  Chopin,  J  B.  Cramer.  Clementi,  John  Field,  Habeneck,  Hauptmann,  Kalk- 
brenner,  Kiesewetter,  C.  Klingemann,  Lablache,  Dragonetti,  Sontag,  Persiani, 
Malibran,  Paganini,  Rachel,  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  De  Beriot,  Ernst,  Donzelli,  Cinti- 
Damoreau,  Chelard,  Bochsa,  Laporte,  CharleB  Kemble,  Paton  (Mrs.  Wood), 
Schrb'der-Devrient,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir  H.  Bishop,  Sir  G.  Smart,  Staudigl,  Thalberg, 
Berlioz,  Velluti,  C.  Young,  Balfe,  Braham,  and  many  other  artists  of  note  in  their 
time,  will  recall  a  flood  of  recollections.  It  was  a  delicate  task  for  Madame  Mos- 
cheles to  select  from  the  diaries  in  reference  to  living  persons,  but  her  extracts  have 
been  judiciously  made.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  the  '  Music  of  the 
Future' and  its  disciples,  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Ruben- 
stein,  Dr.  von  Biilow,  Litolff,  &c,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a 
liberal  spirit  He  recognizes  cheerfully  the  talents  of  our  native  artists,  Sir  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  Mr.  Macfarren,  Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  Mr.  John  Barnett,  Mr. 
Hullah,  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c.  The  celebrities  with  whom  Moscheles 
came  in  contact,  include  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  late  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Bunsens,  Louis  Philippe,  Napoleon  the  Third,  Humboldt,  Henry  Heine, 
Thomas  More,  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Prof.  Wolf,  &c.  In- 
deed, the  two  volumes  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes." — Athenaeum. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  FRANCE 

AND  ENGLAND.   By  Lady  Clementina  Davies.  2nd  Edition.  2  v. 

"  Two  charming  volumes,  full  of  the  most  interesting  and  entertaining  matter, 

and  written  in  plain,  elegant  English.    Lady  Clementina  Davies  has  seen  much, 

heard  much,  and  remembered  welL   Her  unique  and  brilliant  recollections  have  the 

nterest  of  a  romance,  wherein  no  character  is  fictitious,  no  incident  untrue." — Pout. 
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VOLS.  I.  &  II.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH   DIXON.      DEDICATED   BY  EXPRESS 

PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.     Sixth  Edition.    8vo.    30s. 

From  the  Times: — "All  the  civilized  world— English,  Continental,  and  Ame- 
rican—takes an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  the  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  tragediea 
in  our  national  annals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  those  time-worn 
walls,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  due  succession  the 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  lovely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
haps, commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  figure, 
bearing  an  axe  in  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  Bkill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  before  us  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit  His  descriptions 
are  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  them  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  As  favourable  examples  of  his  narrative  powers  we  may  call  at- 
tention to  the  story  of  the  beautiful  but  unpopular  Elinor,  Queen  of  Henry  III.,  and 
the  description  of  Anne  Boleyn's  first  and  second  arrivals  at  the  Tower.  Then  we 
have  the  story  of  the  bold  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  escapes  by  the  aid  of  a  cord 
hidden  in  a  wine-jar;  and  the  tale  of  Maud  Fitzwalter,  imprisoned  and  murdered 
by  the  caitiff  John.  Passing  onwards,  we  meet  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  poetic 
French  Prince,  captured  at  Agincourt,  and  detained  for  flve-and-twenty  years  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Next  we  encounter  the  baleful  form  of  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
and  are  filled  with  indignation  at  the  blackest  of  the  black  Tower  deeds.  As  we 
draw  nearer  to  modern  times,  we  have  the  sorrowful  story  of  the  Nine  Days' 
Queen,  poor  little  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  chapter  entitled  "No  Cross,  no  Crown  " 
is  one  of  the  most  affecting  in  the  book.  A  mature  man  can  scarcely  read  it  with- 
out feeling  the  tears  ready  to  trickle  from  his  eyes.  No  part  of  the  first  volume 
yields  in  interest  to  the  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  the  story  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the  story  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  The  narrative  is  extremely  interesting,  and  will  repay  perusal. 
Another  cause  celebre  possessed  of  a  perennial  interest,  is  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  by  Lord  and  Lady  Somerset  Mr.  Dixon  tells  the  tale  skilfully.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this  work.  Both  volumes  are  decided- 
ly attractive,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  history." 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  of  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By   W.  HEPWORTH    DIXON.      DEDICATED    BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.    Completing  the  Work.    Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.    30s. 
"These  volumes  are  two  galleries  of  richly  painted  portraits  of  the    noblest 
men    and   most   brilliant   women,  besides    others,   commemorated    by    English 
history.    The  grand  old  Royal  Keep,  palace  and  prison  by  turns,  is  revivified  in 
these  volumes,  which  close  the  narrative,  extending  from  the  era  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 
who  saw  Raleigh  die  in  Palace  Yard,  to  that  of  Thistlewood,  the  last  prisoner  im- 
mured in  the  Tower.    Few  works  are  given  to  us,  in  these  days,  so  abundant  in 
originality  and  research  as  Mr.  Dixon's." — Standard. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    Third 

Edition.    2  vols.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.     30s. 
•'Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.    It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  effect" — Saturday  Review. 

THE    SWITZERS.      By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Third  Edition.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland.    It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  like  all 
Mr.  Dixon's  books,  is  eminently  readable." — Daily  N&M. 
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WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND    COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.    Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen. 
Third  Edition.      1  vol.  small  4to,  5s.  bound. 

"These  letters,  the  work  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit,  deserve  to  find  many 
readers.  They  are  greatly  .superior  to  the  average  of  what  is  called  religious 
literature." — Athenaeum. 

"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissiveness 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice ;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  find  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  '  E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  life." — British 
Quarterly  Review. 

"  This  touching  and  most  comforting  work  is  dedicated  to  The  Queen,  who  took 
a  gracious  interest  in  its  first  appearance,  when  printed  for  private  circulation,  and 
found  comfort  in  its  pages,  and  has  now  commanded  its  publication,  that  the 
world  in  general  may  profit  by  it.  A  more  practical  and  heart-stirring  appeal  to 
the  afflicted  we  have  never  examined." — Standard. 

"  These  letters  are  exceptionally  graceful  and  touching,  and  may  be  read  with 
profit" — Graphic. 

RAMBLES  in  ISTRIA,  DALMATIA,  and  MON- 

TENEGRO.     By  R.  H.  R.     1  vol.  8vo.     14s. 

"The  author  has  the  knack  of  hitting  off  those  light  sketches  of  picturesque 
life,  which  are  none  the  less  telling  for  being  done  by  a  passing  observer.  The 
really  instructive  part  of  his  book  relates  to  Montenegro,  and  it  has  especial  inter- 
est at  the  present  time." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  author  describes  his  wanderings  brightly  and  pleasantly,  and  his  account 
will  probably  induce  many  to  visit  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting 
corners  of  Europe." — Standard. 

"  A  handsome  and  trustworthy  volume.  The  book  is  pleasantly  written,  and 
may  prove  useful  to  all  taking  the  author's  advice  with  reference  to  their  next 
vacation  trip." — Athenaeum. 

"  What  with  his  sprightly  anecdotes,  his  clever  sketches,  and  his  instructive 
scraps  of  history  and  description,  ft.  H.  E.  weaves  together  a  pleasant  and  very 
entertaining  book" — Examiner. 

"Montenegro  and  Dalmatia  may  certainly  be  commended  to  all  who  are  weary 
of  the  beaten  tracks,  and  R  H.  R  is  a  well-informed  and  entertaining  guide  to 
their  scenery,  legends,  and  antiquities." — Graphic. 

"  The  most  readable  portion  of  this  interesting  work  is  that  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  life  in  Montenegro,  which  the  author  sketches  in  a  very  bright  and  lively 
fashion."— Globe. 

PEARLS  OF  THE  PACIFIC.    By  J.  W.  Boddam- 

Whetham.     1  vol.  Demy  8vo,  with  8  Illustrations.    15s. 

"  The  literary  merits  of  Mr.  Whetham's  work  are  of  a  very  high  order.  Hia 
descriptions  are  vivid,  the  comments  upon  what  he  saw  judicious,  and  there  is  an 
occasional  dash  of  humour  and  of  pathos  which  stirs  our  sympathies." — Athenaeum. 

"Mr.  Whetham  is  evidently  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  man;  he  writes 
pleasantly,  and  it  should  be  strange  if  every  one  in  a  volume  of  this  size  does  not 
find  much  that  is  fresh  and  novel." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Whetham  is  scarcely  behind  Hermann  Melville  in  powers  of  vivid  descrip- 
tion. There  is  much  of  the  strange  and  beautiful  in  his  graphic  and  adventurous 
narrative." — Telegraph. 

"  Mr.  Whetham's  descriptions  of  Bcenery  are  picturesque,  and  his  accounts  of 
native  manners  and  customs  humorous  and  entertaining." — Standard 


13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

MESSRS,   HURST   AND    BLACKETT'S 
PUBLICATIONS— Continued. 


A    BOOK    ABOUT    THE    TABLE.      By  J.   C. 

Jeaffreson.     2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 

"  This  book  is  readable  and  amusing  from  first  to  last  No  one  ought  to  be 
■without  it.  No  point  of  interest  concerning  the  table  or  its  appurtenances  is  left 
untouched    Racy  anecdotes  coruscate  on  every  page."' — Morning  Post. 

"Mr.  JeaffreBon  chats  pleasantly  about  meats  and  manners.  We  cordially 
recommend  to  every  class  of  readers  his  very  amusing  and  instructive  volumes. 
They  are  racy  in  style,  rich  in  anecdote,  and  full  of  good  sense." — Standard. 

"This  work  ought  to  be  in  every  library  and  on  every  drawing-room  and  club 
table,  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  readable  books  of  the  day.  It  is  full  of 
information,  interest,  and  amusement." — Court  Journal. 

NOTES    OF    TRAVEL   IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

By  C.  J.  Andersson,  Author  of  "  Lake  Ngami,"  &c.      Edited  by 
L.  Lloyd,  Author  of  "  Field  Sports  of  the  North."     1    volume 
demy  8vo.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author.     15s.  bound. 
"  This  book  is  most  interesting  reading,  and  the  notes  on  the  zoology  of  Damara 
land  are  especially  to  be  recommended  to  the  naturalist" — Saturday  Review. 

WILD  LIFE  IN  FLORIDA ;  With  a  Visit  to  Cuba. 

By  Captain  F.  T.  Townshend,  F.R.G.S.,  2nd  Life  Guards.     1  vol. 
8vo,  with  Map  and  Illustrations.    15s. 
"  A  volume  decidedly  above  the  average  of  books  of  mingled  travel  and  sport 
He  writes  in  an  easy,  pleasant  fashion." — Athenaeum, 

"Captain  Townshend's  work  is  instructive  and  entertaining.  It  contains  chap- 
ters for  all  readers,  racy  narratives,  abundance  of  incident,  compendious  history, 
important  statistics,  and  many  a  page  which  will  be  perused  with  pleasure  by  the 
sportsman  and  naturalist." — Court  Journal. 

SPAIN  AND   THE    SPANIARDS.      By    Azamat 

Batuk.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 
"  By  the  aid  of  this  really  entertaining  book  the  Cosas  de  Espana  of  the  moment 

may  be  brought  before  the  mind's  eye It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  this 

is  the  most  interesting  book  upon  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  that  has  appeared 
of  late  years,  but  many  may  think  so  after  reading  it" — Athenseum, 

ON  THE  WING ;  A  Southern  Flight.    By  the 

Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Montgomery.     1  vol.  Svo.     14s. 
"  A  most  entertaining  and  instructive  work,  which  holds  the  attention  spell-bound. 
It  contains  the  following  chapters : — La  Belle  Provence,  Monaco,  Bologna,  Florence, 
Rome,  Naples,  Italian  Life,  Pompeii,  Sorrento,  Capri,  Anialfl,  &c" — Court  Journal. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  &  CIRCASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell  Bury.     8vo.     Second  Edition.     15s. 
"Mrs.  Harvey  not  only  saw  a  great  deal,  but  saw  all  that  she  did  see  to  the 
best  advantage.    In  noticing  the  intrinsic  interest  of  Mrs.  Harvey's  book,  we  must 
not  forget  to  say  a  word  for  her  ability  as  a  writer." — Times. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
u  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  News. 

THE    EXILES    AT    ST.  GERMAINS.      By  the 

Author  of  "  The  Ladyo  Shakerley."     1  vol.     7s.  6d.  bound. 
"'The  Exiles  at  St  Germains'  will  be  every  whit  as  popular  as  ' The  Ladye 
Shakerley.'  "—Standard. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'JOHN  HALIFAX.' 

Each  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 
A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS 

ABOUT  WOMEN. 
A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 
NOTHING  NEW. 
MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 


CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

HANNAH. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 


THE  WOMAN  S  KINGDOM. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   'SAM  SLICK.' 

Each  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


NATURE  AND  HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 

INSTANCES. 


THE  OLD  JUDGE  ;   OR,  LIFE 

IN  A  COLONY. 
TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 


WORKS  BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


ADAM  GRAEME. 

THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

AGNES. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV. 

EDWARD  IRVING. 
A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 


WORKS  BY  GEORGE   MAC  DONALD,   LL.D. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


DAVID  ELGTNBROD. 
ROBERT  FALCONER. 


ALEC  FORBES  OF 
HOWGLEN. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


DIANA,  LADY  LYLE.   By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

3  vols. 

TWO  LILIES.     By  Julia  Kavanagh,  Author  of 

"  Nathalie,"  "Adele,"  &c.    3  vols. 

HER  PLIGHTED  TROTH.    By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraseb,  Author  of  "  Guardian  and  Lover,"  &c.     3  vols. 

ONE  GOLDEN  SUMMER.    By  Mrs.  Mackenzie 

Daniel,  Author  of  "  Esther  Dudley's  Wooers,"  &c.     3  vols. 

MR.  CHARLTON.  By  the  Author  of  "Anne  Dysart," 

&c.     3  vols.     (In  February.) 

GLENCAIRN.     By  Iza  Dutfus  Hardy.    3  vols. 

44  A  remarkable  and  f ascinating  book.  The  pictures  of  nature  and  human  man- 
ners are  excellent  Some  of  the  characters  the  reader  will  never  forget"— 
Morning  Post. 

44  A  good  novel.  The  story  is  admirably  told,  and  has  a  romantic  interest  that 
rivets  attention.  The  plot  is  original,  and  the  characters  are  ably  drawn." — Court 
Journal. 

ANNE  WARWICK.  By  Georgiana  M.  Craik.  2  v. 

"  This  book  is,  in  our  judgment  most  unusually  good.  It  deserves  to  be  read 
The  truth  and  delicacy  of  the  character-drawing  are  most  remarkable." — Academy.. 

"An  exceptionally  pleasant  story.  The  characters  stand  out  as  real  living 
human  beings." — Morning  Post. 

44  A  first-rate  novel  The  plot  is  original  and  deeply  interesting.  The  style  is 
pure  and  clear." — Court  Journal. 

MARK  EYLMER'S  REVENGE.    By  Mrs.  J.  K. 

Spendek,  Author  of  "  Jocelyn's  Mistake,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  readable  in  this  story." — Athenaeum. 
"A  bright  and  entertaining  novel." — John  Bull. 
41 A  very  well  written  and  readable  novel." — Vanity  Fair. 
"A  most  interesting  and  powerfully  written  book." — Court  Journal. 
"A  truly  attractive  novel.    It  cannot  but  be  extensively  approved  and  admired." 
^■Messenger. 

NORA'S  LOVE  TEST.     By  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  "  Old  Myddelton's  Money,"  &c.    Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

41 A  very  powerful  story — bright,  fresh,  and  sparkling,  and  written  in  an  agree- 
able and  fascinating  style." — Examiner. 

•4A  readable  book.  The  special  interest  of  the  tale  consists  in  a  good  plot  well 
worked  out    Nora,  herself,  is  charming." — Post. 

44  A  well  written  and  agreeable  novel."—  Van ity  Fair. 

44  A  very  readable  novel.    Its  tone  throughout  is  high  and  good." — Standard. 

POWER'S  PARTNER.    By  May  Byrne,  Author 

of  "  Ingram  Place,"  &c.     3  vols. 
41  Miss  Byrne's  story  has  vigour  and  style  to  recommend  it" — Athenteum. 
41 A  good  novel  in  all  respects.    It  deserves  success." — Post 
44  A  vigorous  and  powerful  novel,  exceedingly  interesting,  and  full  of  incident 
and  adveiituro." — Vanity  Fair. 
44  The  character  of  the  heroine  is  well  conceived  and  original." — Pall  Mall  Gatetle. 

EFFIE  MAXWELL.    By  Agnes  Smith,  Author  of 

11  Eastern  Pilgrims."     3  vols. 
44  A  good  and  well-written  novel." — Literary  World. 

44  A  very  interesting,  sensible,  and  wholesome  story.  The  characters  are  natural 
and  well  drawn." — John  Bull. 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


THOMAS  WINGFOLD,  CURATE.    By  Geokge 

Mac  Donald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "Alec  Forbes,"  "  Robert  Falconer," 
"  David  Elginbrod,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"Its  nobility  of  purpose,  its  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  and  its  poetry, 
place  this  book  in  the  first  rank  of  novels  of  the  year." — John  Bull. 

"  The  gradual  development  of  Wingfold's  and  Helen's  characters  is  an  interest- 
ing study,  and  those  who  can  appreciate  insight  into  human  nature  will  find  much 
worth  noting  in  all  the  personages  concerned." — Athenaeum. 

"A  very  fine  story.  One  of  the  books  most  worth  reading  that  has  been  pub- 
lished for  many  a  day." — Standard. 

MAJOR    VANDERMERE.      By    the   Author    of 

"  Ursula's  Love  Story,"  "  Beautiful  Edith,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  well-written  story." — Spectator. 
"A  pleasant  and  graceful  story." — Academy. 

"  This  novel  is  sure  to  be  widely  read  and  deserves  it." — Morning  Post. 
"The  readers  of  this  novel  will  have  plenty  of  good  love-making,  pleasant  talk, 
and  agreeable  people." — Standard. 

PHCEBE,  JUNIOR ;  A  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 

lingford.     By  Mrs.  Oltphant.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

"  This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  interest  goes  on 
growing  to  the  end.    Phoebe  is  excellently  drawn." — Times. 

"  This  is  a  clever  book,  and  will  be  read  by  all  who  can  appreciate  character. 
Phoebe  herself  is  capital." — Athenseum. 

"A  very  delightful  novel,  fuller  than  usual  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  special  powers.  It 
maintains  its  interest  to  the  last." — Spectator. 

ERSILIA.      By  the  Author  of  "My  Little  Lady." 

Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

"A  novel  of  more  than  common  merit  Ersilia  is  a  character  of  much  beauty, 
and  her  story  holds  the  reader  with  an  unrelaxing  interest.  A  quite  unusual  ability 
in  drawing  character  is  the  distinguishing  excellence  of  this  novel." — Spectator. 

"The  tone  of  this  book  is  very  pure  and  high  Fathers  and  mothers  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  author  of  books  like  '  My  Little  Lady '  and  '  Ersilia,'  which 
they  can  put  into  their  daughters'  hands  without  misgiving." — Standard. 

GRIFFITH'S  DOUBLE.    By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey, 

Author  of  "  A  Golden  Sorrow,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"Mrs.  Hoey's  new  story  deserves  the  success  which  is  earned  by  a  well-thought- 
out  and  elaborate  plot,  a  clear  style,  and  incidental  tokens  of  both  humorous  and 
pathetic  insight" — Athenaeum. 

AZALEA.    By  Cecil  Clayton.    3  vols. 

"The  readers  will  be  hard  to  please  who  fail  to  find  amusement  in  '  Azalea.' 
The  story  is  original,  pleasant,  and  full  of  incident  and  its  tone  is  unusually 
pure  and  high.    The  characters  are  well  drawn.   Azalea  is  charming." — Daily  Xeics. 

"  'Azalea  '  is  a  story  pleasant  to  read,  in  consequence  of  its  thoroughly  cultured 
and  well-bred  tone." — Academy. 

THE  PENNANT    FAMILY.     By  Anne  Beale, 

Author  of  "  Fay  Arlington,"  &c.     3  vols. 
11 A  good  and  entertaining  novel,  dramatic  and  stirring." — Sunday  Times. 

AS  LONG  AS  SHE  LIVED.    By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  "  No  Church,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  A  capital  story,  of  very  amusing  reading." — Examiner. 

LINKED  LIVES.    By  Lady  Gertrude  Douglas. 

3  vols. 
"  This  story  ia  full  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end.    Its  sketches  in  Glasgow 
and  Brittany  are  very  spirited." — Spectator. 

"A  deeply  interesting,  pure,  and  very  able  novel,  true  to  human  nature."— Tablet. 
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Published  annually,  in   One   Vol.,  royal  8vo,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  Qd. 

LODGE'S     PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE   f ORTY-SIXTH  EDITION  FOR  1877  IS  NO/W  EEADY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Poll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  RoyaL 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Ibsuo. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"A work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication. 
We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous  accuracy  is  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  this  book.''— Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  bottor  plan  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  W«  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject" — S}*ctator. 

"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day."— Pout. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject."— Standard. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   SIR  J.  GILBERT,   MILLAIS,   HUNT,   LEECH,  FOSTER, 
POYNTER,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS,  HUGHES,  SAMBOURNE,  &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 

I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett' s  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  uudertaking. 
•Nature  and  Human  Nature' is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 

II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

41  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman ;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

ILL— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 
"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.    Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit" — Quarterly  Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

" '  Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant" — Athenaeum. 

V.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY    THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

VI.— ADAM  GRAEME.    By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. "-Post. 

VLL— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 

INSTANCES. 

"The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels. 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  still  continue  tho 
subject  of  universal  admiration." — Messenger. 

Vin.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." — Athenaeum. 

IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"In  'A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  effect" — Athenseum. 
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(CONTINUED.) 
X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

"A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  Bince  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 

XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming." — Athenaeum. 

XIL— THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
Information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examiner. 

XHL— DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— Globe. 

XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 

OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.  It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

41  The  '  Laird  of  Norlaw '  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation." — Sunday  Times. 

XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"  We  can  praise  Mrs.  Gretton's  book  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  full  of  oppor- 
tune instruction." — Times. 

XVH.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" '  Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  4  John  Halifax 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

XVni.— FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 

XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  w  e  should  give  it  a  place  between  ■  John  Halifax  *  and 
'The  Caxtons.'  "—Standard. 

XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.  The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  Bawn."— Illustrated  News. 

XXI.— ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  ■  Adelo  '  is  the  best  work  wo  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story 
full  of  delicate  character-painting."— Atheweum. 
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XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  •  Studies  from  Life '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author." — Saturday  Review. 

XXm.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"  We  commend  '  Grandmother's  Money '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  noveL  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting." — Athenaeum. 

XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON. 
"  A  delightful  book."— Athenaeum.   "  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read ;  fit  for  the  study 
rs  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library."— Lancet. 

XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book." — Athenxum. 

XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenaeum.    "  A  charming  tale  charmingly  told" — Standard. 

XXVH.— LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

41 '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest    It  is  a  vigorous  noveL" Times. 

"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  work." — Examiner. 

XX Vm.— LES  MISERABLE S.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 
"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M. Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius."— Quarterly  Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

11  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 
History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.    It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like." Times. 

XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLDPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  live3  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction ,  interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 

XXXI.— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world  '—Athenaeum. 

XXXH.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

•'Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize."— Post 

XXXTTT.— CHRISTIANS  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronounce  '  Christian's 
Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault"— Time*. 

XXXIV— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last"— Athenceum. 
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XXXV.— AGNES.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

" '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athencmm. 
"  A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Post 

XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaka 
out  of  a  generous .  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Examiner. 

XXXVIL— NEW  AMERICA.    By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  welL" — Times. 
"We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book." — Saturday  Review. 

XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 
"  '  Robert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest    It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenaeum. 

XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories. — Athenseum. 

XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"A  racy,  well- written,  and  original  novel  The  interest  never  flags.  The  whole 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 

XLL— DAVID    ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 
"  The  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of  readers." — Times. 

XLLL— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  very  good  novel;  a  thoughtful,  well- written  book,  showing  a  tender,  sympathy 
with  human  nature,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit"' — Examiner. 

XLHI.  -HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

4 '  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a 
wide  circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

XLIV.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  we  ever  read" — Standard 

XLV.— THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"The  author  of  'John  Halifax 'has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can 
call  to  mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful 
sketches  in  this  work." — United  Service  Magazine. 

XLVL— A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

" '  A  Rose  in  June  '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its 
own  with  even  k  The  Chronicles  of  CurlingfordV  " — Times. 

XLVH.— MY  LITTLE  LADY.     By  E.  F.  POYNTER. 

41  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  about  this  book  The  author  writes  in  a  clear, 
unaffected  style;  she  has  a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character,  while  the  descriptions 
of  scenery  convey  a  distinct  pictorial  impression  to  the  reader." — Times. 
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